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By  A.  G.  SPALDING 

Price,  $1.00  Net 

A  book  of  600  pages,  profusely  illustrated  with  over  100 
full  page  engravings,  and  having  sixteen  forceful  cartoons 
by    Homer  C.  Davenport,    the    famous  American    artist 


The  above  work  should  have  a  place  in  every 
].,■  f^lic  Hbrary  in  this   country,  as  also  in  the 

/aries  of  public  schools  and  private  houses.- 

The  author,  Mr.  A.  G.  Spalding,  is  con- 
ceded, always,  everywhere,  and  by  everybody, 
to  have  the  best  equipment  of  any  living  writer 
to  treat  the  subject  that  forms  the  text  of  this 
remarkable  volume,  viz.,  the  story  of  the  origin, 
development  and  evolution  of  Base  Ball,  the 
National  Game  of  our  country. 

Almost  from  the  very  inception  of  the  game 
until  the  present  time — as  player,  manager  and 
magnate — Mr.  Spalding  has  been  closely  iden- 
tified with  its  interests.      Not  infrequently  he 
has  been  called  upon  in  times  of  emergency 
to  prevent  threatened  disaster.    But  for  him 
the  National  Game  would  have  been  syn- 
dicated and  controlled  by  elements  whose 
interests  were  purely  selfish  and  personal. 

The  book  is  a  veritable  repository  of  in-' 
formation  concerning  players,  clubs  and 
personalities  connected  with  the  game  in 
its  early  days,  and  is  written  in  a  most 

interesting  style,  interspersed  with  enlivening  anecdotes  and 
accounts    of   events  that  have  not  heretofore  been  published. 

The  response  on  the  part  of  the  press  and  the  public  to 
Mr.  Spalding's  efforts  to  perpetuate  the  early  history  of  the 
National  Game  has  been  very  encouraging  and  he  is  in  receipt 
of  hundreds  of  letters  and  notices,  a  few  of  which  are  here  given. 

^  Robert  Adamson,  New  York,  writing  from  the  office  of  Mayor 
3aynor,  says: — "Seeing  the  Giants  play  is  my  principal  recreation  and 
[  am  interested  in  reading  everything  I  can  find  about  the  game.  I 
especially  enjoy  what  you  [Mr.  Spalding]  have  written,  because  you 
stand  as  the  highest  living  authority  on  the  game." 

Barney  Dreyfuss,  owner  of  the  Pittsburg  National  League  club: — "It 
does  honor  to  author  as  well  as  the  game.  I  have  enjoyed  reading  it 
very  much."    ■ 

\yALTER  Camp,  well  known  foot  ball  expert  and  athlete,  says: — "It 
is  indeed  a  remarkable  work  and  one  that  I  have  read  with  a  great 
deal    of    interest." 

John  B.  Day,  formerlv  President  of  the  New  York  Nationals: — 
Your  wonderful   work  will  outlast  al!  nf  us." 


Andrew  Peck,  formerly  of  the  celebrated  firm  of  Peck  &  Snyder :- 
"All  base  ball  fans  should  read  and  see  how  the  game  was  conducted  i 
early  years." 

Melville  E.  Stone,  New  York,  General  Manager  Associated  Press :- 
"I  find  it  full  of  valuable  information  and  very  interesting,  I  ririr 
it  very  highly." 

New  York  Herald: — "If  there  is  anyone  in  the  countr, 
write  a  book  on  base  ball  it  is  A.  G.  Spalding,  who  has  1 
in  the  game  from  its  early  beginnings.'' 

John  F.  Morrill,  Boston,  Mass.,  old  time  base  ball 
not  think  it  possible  for  one  to  become  so  interested  in  s 
ball.     I  do  not  find  anything  in  it  which  I  can  criticise." 

Tim  Murnane,  Base  Ball  Editor  Boston  Globe: — "You 
the   world  a  book   of  inestimable   value,   a  classic   in   Ami 
a    book    that    should    be    highly    prized    in    every    home 
country." 

Ralph  D.  Paine,  popular  magazine  writer  and  a  leadin.  .v 

college    sport: — "I    have    been    reading    the    book    with    a  'i    •:{ 

interest.     'It  fills  a  long  felt    want,'  and  you   are   a  natio  .lactorj" 

for    writing   it." 

DeWolf  Hopper,  celebrated  operatic  artist  and  comedian: — "Apart 
from  the  splendid  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  game,  it  perpetuates 
the  memories  of  the  many  men  who  so  gloriously  sustained  it.  It  should 
be  read   by  every   lover   of   the   sport." 

Gen.  Fred  Funston,  hero  of  the  Philippine  war: — "I  read  the  book 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  was  much  interested  in  seeing  the 
account  of  base  ball  among  the  Asiatic  whalers,  which  I  had  written 
for   Harper's   Round    Table   so   many   years  ago," 

Francis  C.  Richter,  Editor  Sporting  Life,  Philadelphia: — "From  r. 
purely  literary  standpoint,  your  work  is  to  me  amazing.  Frankly,  I 
would  not  change  a  line,  for  the  reason  that  the  story  is  told  in  a  way 
to   grip  the   reader  and   hold   his   interest   continually." 

Mrs.  Britton,  owner  of  the  St.  Louis  Nationals,  through  her  treas- 
urer, H.  D.  Seekamp,  writes: — "Mrs.  Britton  has  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  volume  and  has  read  with  pleasure  a  number  of 
chapters,  gaining  valuable  information  as  to  the  history  of  the  game." 

George  W.  Frost,  San  Diego,  Calif.: — "You  and  'Jim'  White,  George 
Wright,  Barnes,  McVey,  O'Rourke,  etc.,  were  little  gods  to  us  back 
there  in  Boston  in  those  days  of  '74  and  '75,  and  I  recall  how  indig- 
nant we  were  when  you  'threw  us  down'  for  the  Chicago  contract. 
The  book  is  splendid.     I  treasure  it  greatly." 

Rev.   Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.,  New  York: — "Although  I  am  not 
very    much    of   a    'sport,'    I    nevertheless   believe    in    sports,   and   just   at 
the    present    time    in    base    ball    particularly.      Perhaps    if    all    the    Giants  , 
had   an    opportunity   to    read    the    volume    before   the    recent    game    (w'th  ' 
the   Athletics)    they   might   not   have   been    so   grievously    outdone." 

A.  J.  Reach,  Philadelphia,  old  time  professional  expert: — "It  certainly  , 
is   an   interesting   revelation   of   the   national   game   from   the   time,   years  '. 
before  it  was   so  dignified,   up  to  the   present.     Those   who   have   played  . 
the   game,   or   taken   an   interest   in   it   in    the   past,   those   at   present  en- 
gaged   in    it,    together    with    all    who    are    to    engage    in    it,    have    a    rare 
treat    in    store." 

New   York    World:— "AVotri   G.    Spalding,    who   really   grew    up  with 
the     sport,     has     written     a     book     on     base     ball,     which     he     describes  • 
as  not  a  history,  but  the   simple   story  of   the  game  as  he  has   come  to  I 
know  it.     His  book,  therefore,  is  full   of  living  interest.      It  is  a  volume 
generously   illustrated    and   abounds    in    personal    memories    of   base   ball 
in  the  making." 

New  York  Sun: — "There  is  a  mass  of  interesting  information  regard- 
ing base  ball,  as  might  be  expected,  in  Mr.  Spalding's  book.  It  is  safe 
to  .'■ay  that  before  Spalding  there  was  no  base  ball.  The  book  is  no 
record  of  games  and  players,  but  it  is  historical  in  a  broader  sense, 
rnd    the    autlior    is    able    to    give    his    personal    decisive    testimony    about) 
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SPALDING'S  OFFICIAL  BASE  BALL  GUIDE Price  10c. 

SPALDING'S  OFFICIAL  FOOT  BALL  GLIDE Price  10c 

SPALDING'S  OFFICIAL  ICE  HOCKEY  GUIDE Price  10c. 

SPALDING'S  OFFICIAL  BASKET  BALL  GLIDE.    .    .    .  Price  lOc. 
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SPALDING'S  OFFICLIL  INDOOR  BASE  BALL  GUIDE.  .  Price  10c 

No.  12A.  SPALDING'S  OFFICIAL  ATHLETIC  RULES.          .   .  .  Price  10c 

No.  IR.   SPALDING'S  OFFICIAL  ATHLETIC  ALMANAC.         .  .  Price  25c 
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Guide 
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No.  223     How  to  Bat        [Percentages 
No.  224     How  to  Play  the  Outfield 
No.  225     How  to  Play  First  Base 
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Guide 
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Guide 
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Guide 
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Guide 
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No.  201    How  to  Play  Lacrosse 
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roiut  Loma,   Cul.,  Feb.   12,   1915. 
Editor  Spalding's  1>a.se  IJall  (Juidk  : 

For  your  information  and  that  of  the  general  Base  Ball  public. 
I  would  say  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Spalding  Base  Ball  pub- 
lications to  ignore  all  leagues,  clubs,  and  players  who  are  fighting 
organized  professional  Base  Ball.  These  have  no  recognized  status 
in  the  game,  and  until  they  come  under  the  .iurisdiction  of  the 
j)re-('minent  organization  that  has  perpetuated  Base  Ball  for  nearly 
forty  ye:irs.  and  made  possible  the  existence  of  all  clubs  an(^ 
leagues,  and  ensured  high  salaries  and  continued  employment  U- 
worthy  players,  our  publications  will  not  recognize  recalcitrants  in 
any  way.  The  necessity  for  this  attitude,  as  far  as  the  Spalding 
publications  are  concerned,  must  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  may 
have  made  a  study  of  the  game  and  the  peculiar  conditions  sur- 
rounding professional  Base  Ball  and  its  government. 

The  great  struggle  which  began  with  the  organization  of  the 
National  League  in  1S76,  was  made  in  the  interests  of  the  American 
National  Game,  and  that  means,  of  course,  that  it  was  instituted  to 
afford  protection  to  the  rights  of  both  clubs  and  players.  That 
there  have  been  measly  magnates  and  pusillanimous  players,  cuts 
no  figure  in  the  present  controversy.  The  Spalding  Base  Ball 
publications  stand  for  the  integrit.y  and  perpetuity  of  the  game. 
If  magnates  become  impossible,  they  will  have  to  go  ;  public  opinion 
will  see  to  that  and  the  National  Commission  may  be  depended 
upon  to  do  its  part.  If  players  fail  to  measure  up  to  the  required 
standards,  they  should  be  disciplined  or  dismissed,  as  their  cases 
may   demand. 

I  recall  the  time  when  organized  ball  saved  America's  National 
pastime  by  expelling  four  players  who  had  been  convicted  of  selling 
games.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  time  when  a  precedent  was 
established  by  the  expulsion  of  ten  men  for  drunkenness.  It  took 
strong  men.  supported  by  efficient  oyfiani-atioji,-  to  dismiss  these 
men  forever  from  the  ranks  of  professional  players.  Many  of  these 
were  stars,  and  the  game  needed  good  players,  but  even  more  did  it 
need  integrity  among  them.  Now,  I  hear  some  reader  say  "Of 
course,  organized  ball  has  always  had  it  in  for  the  players,"  which 
misleading  statement  does  not  accord  wath  the  facts,  for  I  also 
recall  that  there  came  a  time  when  organized  ball  took  the  pow- 
erful clubs  of  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia,  for  infraction  of 
the  rules,  and  expelled  both  these  clubs  from  the  National  League, 
filling  their  places  with  teams  from   small  and  unprofitable   cities. 

Those  were  days  when  organized  ball  was  in  the  making  and  the 
American  game  was  threatened  with  destruction  by  both  magnates 
and  players.  It  has  been  menaced  many  times  since  b.y  those  who 
are  always  and  everywhere  its  chief  beneficiaries.  Players  con- 
spired to  destroy  organized  ball  in  1890.  Magnates  were  willing 
to  ruin  it  by  syndication  in  1901.  and  in  both  cases  the  game  was 
only  saved  by  the  intervention  of  organized  ball  and  the  power  of 
organized  effort. 

There  is  now  no  longer  any  cause  whatever  for  alarm  about 
the  game  itself.  The  real  backbone  of  Base  Ball  is  the  American 
youth,  and  his  love  for  the  National  Game  may  be  depended  upon 
to  protect  it  against  the  greed  and  short-sightedness  of  its  ene- 
mies. The  prevailing  zephyr  is  not  worthy  of  comparison  to  the 
cyclones  of  bygone  years.  Organized  Base  Ball  has  come  to  slay, 
and  our  publications  arc  to  fight,  as  they  have  always  fought,  for 
the  integrity  and  perpetuity  of  America's  National   (jlamo. 

A.  G.  SPALDING. 


B.  B.  JOHNSON, 
President  American  League  ;  Member  National  Commission. 

Copyright,  1905,  by  Chickering,  Boston. 
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By  John  ^.  Foster. 

To  the  artistic  side  of  Base  Ball — the  playing  of  the  game — 
there  came  another  side  during  the  season  of  1914.  The  results 
that  manifested  themselves  were  not  whollj'  unexpected.  Indeed, 
they  had  been  very  accurately  outlined  and  very  truly  predicted. 

A  league,  independent  of  all  other  leagues,  and  making  warfare 
upon  Organized  Base  Ball  by  alluring  otters  to  its  players  sought 
to  establish  itself  as  an  organization.  To  the  matter  of  establish- 
ment Organized  Base  Ball  offered  no  restraint.  Repeatedly  it  had 
been  affirmed  by  those  who  were  privileged  to  voice  the  opinions  of 
Organized  Base  Ball  that  the  game  was  open  to  as  many  leagues 
as  might  desire  to  enter  upon  demonstrations  of  the  national  game. 
In  the  manner  of  establishment  Organized  Base  Ball  did  voice  a 
protest,  knowing  well  by  years  of  experience  and  practical  associa- 
tion with  the  development  of  the  sport  that  it  could  not  attain  its 
highest  success  except  by  a  certain  amount  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  individual  clubs  and  the  observance  of  rules  and  regulations 
which  long  before  had  shown   their  efficacy. 

Players  who  had  been  allied  with  Oi-ganized  Base  Ball  were  in- 
duced to  join  the  venture.  That  which  had  been  deemed  a  binding 
contract  was  flouted  by  the  new  league  and  the  upshot  of  the  matter 
was  a  reference  to  the  courts  so  that  for  all  of  the  year  in  sporadic 
instances  there  were  recurrent  decisions  and  rulings  by  various 
judges  upon  cases  as  they  were  argued  before  them. 

In  all  instances  but  one  Organized  Base  Ball  gained  more  than  it 
lost,  and  in  the  isolated  case  gained  in  a  measure  by  losing. 

With  the  confusion  that  existed  it  is  a  wonder'  that  the  game 
thrived  as  well  as  it  did.  And  so  when  the  season's  work  is  sur- 
veyed in  the  lapse  of  tirrie  since  its  completion,  how  greater  the 
compliment  to  Organized  Base  Ball  that  it  was  able  to  pull  through 
with  so  much  real  and  deserved  success.  If  there  were  nothing 
further  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  system,  the  soundness  of 
the  theory  and  the  good  intent  of  the  organizers  of  the  national 
game,  the  soundness  of  the  reasoning  of  the  men  who  have  devoted 
their  time  in  the  effort  to  handle  its  affairs  equitably  and  honorably, 
this  of  itself  would  be  ample,  and  the  editor  of  the  Guide  desires  in 
these  days  of  muckraking,  censure  and  criticism,  some  of  it  blind 
and  unreasoning,  to  call   the  attention  of  its  readers  to  that  fact. 

D  D  D 

INDIFFERENT  UMPIRING 

Not  in  recent  history  of  the  National  League  have  the  umpires 
given  the  dissatisfaction  that  they  did  in  1914.  Frankly,  it  was 
the  worst  year  of  umpiring  that  the  organization  had  encountered 
in  a  long  time.  The  fault  was  not  so  much  with  the  veterans  as 
with  those  who  were  serving  in  a  way  their  apprenticeship. 

At  least  one  of  the  more  recent  appointees  was  too  much  of  a 
buffoon  to  succeed  in  a  task  which  calls  for  so  much  dignity  as 
that  of  umpire  in  a  national  organization  of  sport.  One  of  the 
experiments  was  experimental  to  the  effect  that  he  unconsciously, 
by  wretched  judgment,  began  the  change  of  atmosphere  which  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  league.  A  third  umpire  at  least  fifty  times  out  of 
one  hundred  gave  a  decision  in  advance  of  the  play  actually  being 
made  and  by  over-officiousness  destroyed  his  usefulness  exactly  as 
much  as  it  would  have  been  impaired  by  lack  of  official  judgment. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  find  umpires  for  major  league  games. 
The  position  is  very,  exacting.  Players  to  be  successful  must  be 
quick-witted,  and  umpires  to  cope  with  the  plays  which  are  engi- 
neered  by   successful   players    must   be   equally   quick-witted.      The 
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umpire  who,  like  one  of  the  Aational  League  staff  of  1914,  exploits 
his  greatness  as  an  umpire  before  his  fellow  umpires,  and  before 
friends  and  the  public  generally,  is  hardly  of  tne  caliber  which 
should  be  selected  to  othciate  in  National  League  games.  His  was 
the  tendency   to  make  his  position  a  farce  and  his  organization  a 

^°^^-  ODD 

ABOUT  CONTRACTS 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  World,  says :  "For  years 
every  one  has  known  that  the  contracts  forced  upon  all  ball  players 
were  entirely  unfair,  designed  simply  to  enable  the  ball  magnates 
to  hold  and  deal  in  players  and  force  them  out  of  Base  Ball  if  they 
rebelled.  The  whole  structuie  of  Organized  Base  Ball  is  built 
around  these  unfair  contracts." 

The  intent  of  Base  Ball  contracts,  we  are  glad  to  say,  never  was 
nor  ever  has  been  anything  of  the  kind.  Unfortunately,  the  writer 
of  the  foregoing  is  perhaps  not  wholly  conversant  with  the  begin- 
ning of  Base  Ball,  its  trials,  adversities  and  troubles.  The  Base 
Ball  contract  was  drawn  as  it  is  to  try  to  perpetuate  Base  Ball 
clubs  and  make  it  possible  to  protect  all  Base  Ball  players,  at  the 
same  time  to  hold  in  hand  a  suflicient  reserve  to  enforce  discipline, 
without  which  Base  Ball  would  amount  to  nothing  in  less  than  a 
season.  The  players  themselves  have  placed  owners  of  Base  Ball 
clubs  in  a  position  where  not  infrequently  they  were  forced  to 
dispose  of  their  services  to  other  clubs.  The  principal  aim  of  the 
Base  Ball  structure  is  to  build  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  player 
may  always  be  advanced  in  his  profession  until  such  time  as  his 
athletic  ability  fails.  Even  then  it  is  the  common  and  not  the 
infrequent  process  to  find  something  for  the  player  to  do  if  possible. 
It  is  to  the  everlasting  praise  of  Organized  Base  Ball  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  contr?.cts  which  are  entered  into, 
especially  in  major  leagues,  as  many  or  more  are  carried  out  faith- 
fully than  in  any  other  business  in  the  land  in  which  the  contract 
plavs  a  part.  _    __    _ 

nan 

BACK  TO  FIRST  PRINCIPLES 

In  changing  the  player  liniit  of  major  league  clubs  it  is  possible 
that  the  owners  of  the  various  organizations  which  constitute 
Organized  Base  Ball  are  hewing  nearer  to  the  line  of  public  opinion 
than  they  may  imagine.  In  the  old  days  in  Base  Ball  one  of  the 
principal  charms  about  the  contests  was  that  the  games  were 
played  day  after  day  by  a  smaller  group  of  men  than  now.  Once 
there  was  a  time  when  managers  bragged  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
pitchers  who  could  play  in  the  outfield  as  well  as  pitch  for  them. 
There  was  less  specialization  and  not  always  so  much  worse  ball 
playing. 

It  has  been  the  practice  in  recent  years  to  carry  enough  ball 
players  wi.th  one  club  for  three  teams.  "  So  far  as  bringing  up  ball 
players  for  the  future,  that  is  commendable.  To  those  who  desire 
to  watch  the  development  of  ball  players  it  is  an  attraction.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  certain  proportion  of  spectators  and  enthusiasts 
take  no  little  interest  day  after  day  in  noting  the  improvement  of 
youngsters  who  may  be  with  certain  teams.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
temptation  to  carry  a  large  number  of  players  has  been  so  great 
that  the  opportunities  for  some  of  the  players,  who  may  be  called 
regulars,  are  few.  If  the  latter  were  more  often  in  the  game  it  is 
a  chance  that  they  might  be  as  keenly  appreciated  by  a  greater 
proportion  than  they  are  to  be  in  the  game  only  a  part  of  the  time. 

Two  positions  in  Base  Ball  have  had  a  little  more  work  thrown 
on  them  by  reason  of  changes  in  the  rules.     These  are  pitcher  and 
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catcher.  Of  the  two.  the  former  entails  by  far  the  gi'oater  exertion 
in  a  single  game.  It  is  possilile  that  every  team  must  always  carry 
many  pitchers  so  long  as  the  present  distance  rule  is  in  effect,  but 
it  is  being  proved  every  year  that  the  catchers  need  be  only  numer- 
ous enough  to  guard  against' injury,,  as  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
for  a  catcher  to  take  part  in  one  hundred  games.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  catchers  have  more  work  to  do,  in  a  way,  because  they  are 
directly  behind  the  bat  most  of  the  time,  it  is  also  true  that  arti- 
ficial protection  has  come,  to  their  relief  in  the  way  of  chest  pro- 
tectors and  huge  gloves  for  their  hands  and  the  injuries  have  de- 
creased almost  tenfold.  There  was  a  time  when  catchers  were  luck.v 
if  they  were  not  out  of  the  game  every  fortnight,  but  tliat  tinit; 
seems  to  have  vanished  in  Base  Ball.  Now  and  then  a  cntcher 
splits  a  flngf^r  or  receives  a  nasty:. knock  I)y  reason  of  a  foul  ti]i 
which  shoots  awkwai-dly,  especially  if  it  happens  to  be  the  after 
eflect  of  a  spitball,  but  the  numlxu*  of  i)roken  fingers  has  shrunk 
to  nothing  compared  to  what  it  once  was  and  the  number  of  biniised 
joints  also  has  grown   h^ss. 

Some  managers  have  thought  that  the  increased  number  of  players 
carried  by  different  clubs  in  recent  yeai's  has  been  a  handicap  to 
some  players  in  not  bringing-  out  the  best  there  is  in  them.  That, 
too.  may  be  true,  for  there  are  many  ball  players  who  do  little 
from  one  season  to  another.  Of  these  there  are  the  younger  type. 
who  are  on  probation,  so  to  speak,  and  the  older  type,  who  are 
carried  to  till  in  for  three  or  four  places  should  some  one  happen  to 
be  hurt.  There  are  few  nowadays  of  the  old-fashioned  all-around 
ball  player,  whose  boast  it  was  that  he  could  play  any  position  on 
the  diamond. 

D  D  D 

NICKNAMES  FOR  MAJOR  LEAGUE  TEAMS 

The  editor  of  the  Guide  has  been  asked  to  give  information  as  to 
the  nicknames  or  '"pet"'  names  which  are  bestowed  upon  the  various 
teams  that  constitute  the  major  leagues.  Suppose  that  we  begin 
with  Boston,  which  is  farthest  east.  "Braves,"  which  is  bestowed 
upon  the  Boston  National  League  team,  is  the  choice  given  to  the 
club  by  friends  of  the  principal  owner.  .Tames  Gaffney,  of  New  York, 
who  is  a  prominent  Tammany  man.  Prior  to  "Braves"  the  Bostons 
were  known  for  years  as  "Beau  Eaters."  The  Boston  American 
League 'club  is  known  as  the  "Red  Sox."  It  is  not  hard  to  guess  at 
the  reason  for  that  nickname.  It  is  wound  in  wool  around  the  legs 
of  the  players. 

The  New  York  National  League  club  is  known  as  the  "Giants." 
This  name  is  now  one  of  the  oldest  in  Base  Ball  and  worth  as  much, 
perhaps,  to  the  team  as  its  corporate  title.  The  name  was  given 
because  of  the  number  of  large  men  who  constituted  the  team 
in  the  '80s,  when  the  club  played  at  the  original  Polo  Grounds, 
Fifth  Avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  street.  The  New  York 
American  League  club  has  been  known  both  as  the  "Highlanders" 
and  the  "Y'ankees."  There  is  some  reason  for  the  former  title  as 
the  club  once  leased  a  diamond  on  one  of  the  highest  portions  of 
New  I'ork  City  and  Joseph  Gordon— a  true  Scotch  name — was  the 
president  of  the  club.  "Yankees"  simply  happened  to  be  used  by  a 
newspaper  headline  writer  at  one  time  because  he  could  not  get 
"Highlanders"  into  the  line  that  he  was  trying  to  build,  and  the 
name  has  hung  on  in  a  small  way  since. 

The  Brooklyn  Base  Ball  club  has  been  known  in  recent  yeftrs  as 
the  "Superbas."  This  is  about  as  good  as  any  title  which  was  ever 
given  to  the  club.  In  other  years  the  players  of  the  Brooklyn  club 
were  known  as  the  "Bridegrooms"  and  the  "Trolley  Dodgers." 

In  Philadelphia  the  "Athletics"  earned  their  name  years  ago.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  they  outdate  the  "Giants"  a  trifle  in  longevity  of 
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nicknames.  To  be  even  more  explicit,  "Altiletlcs"  was  really  the 
corporate  name  of  the  club  which  first  represented  Philadelphia 
in  Organized  Professional  Base  Ball.  It  was  a  Base  Ball  team 
alwavs  popular  in  that  city  and  when  the  American  League  decided 
to  place  a  team  in  Philadelphia  nothing  appeared  better  to  its 
organizers  than  to  call  the  club  "Athletics,"  in  contradistinction  to 
the  National  League  club,  which  was  known  as  the  "Phillies."  The 
latter  title,  of  course,  is  simply  a  shortening  of  Philadelphia.  The 
National  League  club  of  Philadelphia  Is  sometimes  called  the 
"Quakers." 

For  Tears  the  Washington  club  was  known  as  the  "Senators." 
That  was  deemed  not  representative  enough,  so  an  effort  was  made 
to  change  the  nickname  of  the  team  to  "Nationals,"  but  somehow 
the  old  "Senators"  hangs  on  pretty  well  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  the  players  referred  to  as  the  "Senators"  quite  as  freely  as 
by  any  other  description. 

'  Prior  to  the  time  that  the  Pittsburghs  became  the  "Pirates"  they 
were  a  great  many  other  things,  but  is  safe  to  say  that  the  appella- 
tion, "Pirates,"  really  shortened  up  from  "Smoked  Italians"  which 
was  once  a  favorite  way  of  describing  the  players.  There  was  reason 
for  this,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Pittsburgh  does  carry  all  the 
smoke  which  is  necessary  for  one  ball  team,  and  imagination  caused 
persons  to  believe  that  the  players  of  the  Pittsburgh  club  were  just 
a  little  more  vigorously  sun  kissed  than  the  players  of  other  clubs. 
Now  and  then  the  Pittsburghs  are  referred  to  as  the  "Buccaneers," 
which  is  merely  another  way  of  alluding  to  "Pirates." 

This  year  a  conference  or  committee  has  solemnly  voted  that  as 
Napoleon  Lajoie  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Cleveland  club  that 
club  shall  no  longer  be  known  as  the  "Naps,"  but  must  be  called 
the  "Indians."  If  there  is  any  connection  between  the  Cleveland 
club  and  "Indians,"  all  well  and  good,  but  it  is  rather  a  difficult 
matter  to  ascertain  it.  Why  not  go  back  to  the  old  title  of  "Forest 
City"  ?  It  was  one  of  the  prettiest  names  which  ever  was  given  to 
any  Base  Ball  club. 

The  "Tigers"  are  also  the  Detroits.  That  title  was  given  to  them 
because  of  their  fighting  quality  and  not  for  any  particular  jungle 
reference  to  Detroit.  The  latter  city,  for  that  matter,  is  about  the 
farthest  removed  from  jungle  attributes  of  any  in  the  major  leagues. 

Cincinnati  has  been  the  "Reds"  from  time  immemorial.  There  is 
no  necessity  to  put  on  "Stockings."  "Reds"  is  quite  enough.  Red 
was  the  original  color  of  the  Cincinnati  uniform  and  "red"  always 
has  been  the  groundwork  of  the  Cincinnati  Base  Ball  atmosphere. 

In  Chicago  the  National  League  club  is  now  known  as  the  "Cubs.'* 
This  is  simply  changing  the  name  of  the  animal  from  one  type  to 
another.  Prior  to  "Cubs"  it  was  "Colts."  When  Anson  managed 
the  team  years  ago  "Colts"  was  all  the  fashion.  That  was  when  the 
National  League  and  the  Brotherhood  had  their  mix-up.  After 
Anson  resigned  as  manager  and  the  club  was  put  in  the  hands  of 
Frank  Selee,  with  Chance  as  captain,  a  newspaper  writer  of  Chicago 
referred  to  the  players  as  "Cubs."  They  kept  on  "Cubs"  until  finally 
they  were  known  all  over  the  United  States  as  "Cubs"  and  now  they 
are  so  much  wedded  to  Bruin  that  they  have  a  little  bear  cub 
embroidered  on  the  sleeves  of  their  uniforms. 

The  Chicago  American  League  club  is  known  as  the  "White  Sox." 
They  appropriated  that  title.  It  does  not  belong  to  them  in  fee 
simple,  and  originated  with  the  Chicago  National  League  club. 
Years  ago  when  there  was  a  ball  team  at  Chicago  in  which  there 
were  such  players  as  Anson.  Kelly.  Williamson.  Flint  and  a  lot  of 
others  who  might  be  mentioned,  the  Chicago  players  were  known 
as  "White  Sox,"  because  they  wore  white  stockings.  When  the 
white  stockings  were  abandoned  the  old  name  passed  into  dream- 
land, but  when  Charles  Comiskey  went  back  to  Chicago  and  started 
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;i    (likngo  Araorican   League  olub  lie   resurrected   "White   Sox,"   ami 
White   Sox  the  i)la.vers  Jiave  been  ever  since. 

St.  Louis  "Browns,"  which  belongs  to  the  American  League  club, 
years  ago  belonged  to  the  American  Association  club  when  Chris 
von.  der  Ahe  owned  it  and  Comiskey  was  captain.  When  the 
National  League  r(>turned  to  St.  Louis,  after  a  long  absence,  the 
National  League  club  was  called  the  "Browns."  Somehow  it  did 
not  seem  to  fit.  The  club  did  not  make  any  success  as  the 
"Browns."  So  the  name  was  changed  to  "Cardinals,"  merely  because 
another  color  scheme  had  been  adopted  and,  it  may  be  added,  quite 
happily,  that  the  club  has  been  much  more  successful  as  "Cardinals" 
than  ever  it  was  as  "Browns." 

D  D  D 

CHANGES  IN  THE  RULES 

Not  many  changes  v>erc  made  in  the  rules  for  1914.  The  changes 
that  were  made  worked  out  satisfactorily  to  players  and  to  those 
who  a,re  interested  in  the  perfection  of  tlie  national  game.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  season  the  rule  which  forbade  coachers  at  third 
base  to  touch  base-runners,  under  penalty  of  having  the  latter  de- 
clared out,  made  some  of  the  careless  players  take  better  notice. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  season  there  was  none  who  was  foolish 
enough  to  be  caught  on  the  rule,  except  one  veteran,  and  a  good 
laugh  was  enjoyed  at  his  expense. 

The  principal  object  in  changing  this  rule  was  to  prevent  coachers 
from  invading  the  diamond  and  in  that  respect  it  filled  its  mission 
admirably.  There  was  not  so  much  objection  to  stopping  a  runner 
on  the  way  home  as  there  was  in  a  coacher  going  past  third  base 
and  checking  a  runner  before  he  got  to  that  base.  The  next  thing, 
which  would  have  followed  would  have  been  an  innovation  on  foot 
ball  lines,  with  the  coacher  perhaps  running  inside  third  base  and 
dragging  the  runner  to  third  to  try  to  beat  the  ball.  The  rule  also 
had  for  its  purpose  the  idea  of  making  players  more  individual.  It 
was  deemed  a  good  theory  to  attempt  to  make  the  runner  take  care 
of  himself  and  not  depend  wholly  on  the  coacher.  If  the  runner  did 
get  into  the  habit  of  depending  solely  upon  the  coacher  it  would 
only  be  a  question  of  time  when  he  would  hold  the  coacher  at  fault 
for  all  of  his  mistakes  and  dodge  every  blunder  of  his  own  by 
shifting  the  responsibility  to  the  shoulders  of  the  coacher. 

D  D  D 
A  MATTER  OF  COLOR 

Now  and  then  there  are  some  who  think  that  the  present  day 
uniform  should  have  more  color  than  it  does.  Even  that  has  been 
tried  in  the  days  which  are  past  and  gone.  Let  the  editor  take  the 
eyes  of  the  readers  back  to  some  years  ago  when  the  rules  of  "big 
league"  Base  Ball  defined  the  colors  which  should  be  used  by  the 
different  teams.  The  committee  on  uniforms  made  a  report,  which 
was  adopted,  and  which  was  observed  by  the  clubs  that  composed 
the  National  League  in  1882.  This  report  bound  the  owners  to 
present  their  players  in  the  uniform'  prescribed  as  follows  : 

All  the  catchers  in  the  league  were  to  be  dressed  precisely  alike, 
with  the  exception  of  their  hose,  which  was  to  be  of  their  club 
color  ;  and  so  on,  of  all  the  pitchers,  first  basemen,  and  so  on  through 
the  list.  The  report  fixed  the  color  of  each  article  of  dress  for  each 
player.  The  shirts,  belts  and  caps  for  the  various  positions  were 
as  follows :  Catcher,  scarlet ;  pitcher,  light  blue ;  first  baseman, 
scarlet  and  white;  second  baseman,  orange  and  black;  third  base- 
man, blue  and  white ;  shortstop,  maroon  ;  right  fielder,  gray  ; 
center  fielder,  red  and  black;  left  fielder,  white;  first  substitute, 
green  ;  second  substitute,  brown.     The  trousers  and  neckties  of  all 
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players  were  white  aud  the  shoes  leather.  The  stockings  to  be  worn 
by  the  members  of  the  different  nines  were  as  follows  :  Boston,  red  ; 
Chicago,  white  ;  Detroit,  old  gold  ;  Troy,  green  ;  Buffalo,  gray  ;  Cleve- 
land, navy  blue  ;  Providence,  light  blue  ;  Worcester,  brown. 

In  these  days,  when  there  is  a  disposition  to  make  use  of  the 
utility  player  more  frequently  than  in  the  past,  it  would  be  some- 
thing of  a  task  on  the  patience  of  the  crowd  if  every  time  that  a 
change  was  made  the  player  who  was  to  take  a  particular  position 
should  have  to  make  a  change  of  his  costume  before  he  would  be 
permitted  to  take  his  place  on  the  field.  And  what  of  the  big  fel- 
lows like  Meyers  and  Mathewson?  .Who  could  wear  their  uniforms 
in  case  that  it  were  necessary  to  make  a  change?  It  will  be  noted 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  "change"  for  which  we  make  appeal  in 
these  days  is  only  something  which  reverts  back  to  the  days  of  Base 
Ball  when  similar  plans  were  undertaken,  and  were  found'  not  to  be 
feasible,  even  when  Base  Bail  was  not  so  common  and  not  so  much 
in  the  public  eye  as  it  is  now. 

D  D  D 

ORIGINAL  RULES 

Partly  for  record,  and  partly  for  information,  the  editor  has 
decided  to  include  in  this  year's  Gi^ide  the  code  of  rules  which  was 
in  force  during  tly  playing  season  of  3  846.  These  rules  wer<' 
adopted  by  the  Knickerbocker  Association  in  New  York,  September 
23,  1845,  and  are  the  first  by  which  what  might  properly  be  called 
"Systematic  Base  Ball"  was  played.     They  are  as  follows  : 

The  bases  shall  be  from  "home"  to  second  base,  forty-five 
paces;   from  first  to  third  base,   forty-two  paces,  equidistant. 

The  game  to  consist  of  twenty-one  counts,  or  aces  [runs] ;  but 
at  the  conclusion  an  equal  number  of  hands  [innings  for  each 
side]    must   be   played. 

The  ball  must  be  pitched,  and  not  thrown,   for  the  bat. 

A  ball  knocked  out  of  the  field,  or  outside  the  range  of  first  or 
third   base   is   foul. 

Three  balls  being  struck  at  and  missed,  and  the  last  one 
caught,  is  a  hand  out;  if  not  caught  is.  considered  fair,  and  the 
strike;-   bound   to  run. 

If  a  ball  be  struck  or  tipped,  and  caught  either  flying  or  on  the 
fiist  bound,  it  is  a  hand  out. 

A  player  running  the  bases  shall  be  out  if  the  ball  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  adversary  on  the  base  or  if  the  runner  is  touched 
with  it  before  he  makes  his  base;  it  being  understood,  however, 
that  in  no  instance  is  a  ball  to  be  thrown  at  him.  [In  "round- 
ers" a  lunner  was  out  if  hit  with  the  ball  by  a  fielder,  or  if  the 
ball  was  thrown  into  the  hole  at  "home"  while  he  was  off  base.] 

A  player  running  who  shall  prevent  an  adversary  from  catch- 
ing or  getting  the  bnll  before  making  his  base  is  a  hand  out. 

Three  hands  out,  all  out. 

Players  must  take  their  strikes  in  regular  turn.  [Here  is  the 
primeval  exp: ession  for  the  modern   "batting  order."] 

All  disputes  and  differences  relative  to  the  game  to  be  decided 
by  the  umpi  e,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

No  ace  [score]  or  base  can  be  made  on  a  foul  strike. 

A  runner  cannot  be  put  out  in  making  one  base  when  a  balk 
[undefined]   is  made  by  the  pitcher. 

But  one  base  allowed  when  a  ball  bounds  out  of  the  field  when 
struck. 

That  is  the  germ  of  modern  Base  Ball,  and  while  the  code  is  much 
longer  now,  in  the  main  the  plan  of  the  game  is  identical  with  its 
origin.  Time  has  made  it  better  and  more  attractive.  The  rules 
of  1845  and  the  game  of  1915  merely  go  to  show  what  Americans 
can  do,  not  only  as  originators,  but  as  intelligent  developers  of  a 
sport  which  has  the  right  basis. 


DIED  SEPTEMBER   16.  1914 
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J  assies  m^o  ^miLMwm,m, 

All  his  life  Jamos  E.  Sullivan  was  identified  with  outdoor  sports. 
A  great  many  persons  who  knew  him  most  largely  by  his  associa- 
tion with  amateur  atliletics  were  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
a  warm  side  for  Base  Ball,  lie  did  not  delve  so  deeply  into  Base 
Ball  as  he  did  into  the  games  which,  collectively,  constitute  what 
are  known  as  "athletics,'"  but  he  was  in  touch  with  all  that  be- 
longed to  the  national  pastime  and  a  sincere  and  hearty  believer 
in  the  efficacy  of  Organized  Base  Bali. 

Back  in  the  old  days  of  1890  and  the  late  '80s.  before  he  started 
the  American  Sports  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  the  Glidk^ 
the  "Sporting  Times"  flourished  in  Kew  York  as  a  distinctive  Base 
Ball  weekly.  James  E.  Sullivan  was  publisher  of  the  paper  then 
and  one  of  the  counselors  of  its  editorial  policy.  He  lent  all  his 
assistance  to  the  fls^ht  for  Organized  Base  Ball  against  a  plot  of 
players.;and  their  backers  to  overthrow  it.  The  attempt  to  throttle 
the  game  died'  in  the  first  year  of  its  undertaking,  and  there  was  no 
man  more  elated  over  the  result  than  the  late  .James  E.  Sullivan. 
"It  was  a  good,  hard  fight,"  he  said,  one  day,  "and  it  ended  for  the 
best.  In  my  connection  v.-ith  athletics  I  have  found  that  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  they  shall  be  organized,  with  a  definite 
head  for  their  control.  There  must  be  some  one  upon  whom  the 
mantle  of  responsibility  shall  fall.  Without  it  there  will  be  noth- 
ing but   confusion  and   ultimate   chaos,    which   means   destruction." 

As  the  importance  and  increase  in  his  duties  grew  with  years  he 
still  preserved  the  same  soft  spot  in  his  heart  for  Base  Ball  which 
had  been  there  when,  as,  the  publisher  of  a  Base  Ball  newspaper, 
he  had  devoted  all  his  effort  and  energy  to  that  which  he  thought 
was  right  and  just. 

"There  are  plenty  of  others  who  are  most  able  to  look  after  our 
national  game,"  he  said,  one  day.  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  why 
he  had  withdrawn  actively  from  Base  Ball,  "and  I  now  have  leisure 
to  take  up  my  hobby  with  the  athletes." 

Then,  .iust  to  show  that  he  had  not  forgotten  about  Base  Ball, 
he  never  let  pass  an  opportunity  to  try  to  advance  the  American 
national  game  in  every  country  in  which  he  visited.  As  frequently 
as  he  was  appointed  Special  Commissioner  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  Olympic  Games — he  had  received  -that  honor  at  the 
hands  of  President  Roosevelt  when  the  contests  were  held  at 
Athens  in  190G  and  London  in  1908,  and  President  Taft  followed 
the  example  of  his  predecessor  when  he  appointed  Mr.  Sullivan  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  Stockholm  in  1912 — just  as  fre- 
quently he  told  the  foreign  commissioners  how  thoroughly  and  with 
what  enthusiasm  their  boys  and  young  men  would  enjoy  Base  Ball 
if  they  would  learn  to  play  it.  In  Sweden  he  lent  every  energy 
toward  furthering  Base  Ball  and  it  was  largely  through  his  efforts 
that  several  games  were  played  when  the  Olympic  Games  were 
held  in  Stockholm.  He  also  advocated  Base  Ball  strongly  to  the 
Germans  and  French  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  a 
Base  Ball  league  actually  was  organized  in  France  before  the  war 
broke  out.  It  is  quite  probable  that  Base  Ball  would  have  been 
attempted  in  Germany  had  not  the  firing  of  cannon  balls  become  a 
more  popular  pastime  for  the  moment. 

He  also  urged  the  playing  of  Base  Ball  to  the  English  people, 
following  the  policy  of  others  who  had  done  missionary  work  on  the 
same  lines  in  England,  but  his  efforts  met  with  much  the  same 
response  as  those  of  his  associates.  The  English  are  so  tightly 
wedded  to  their  cricket  and  association  football  that  it  is  difficult  to 
make  all  of  them  perceive  what  we  believe  to  be  the  entertaining 
and  advantageous  features  of  Base  Ball. 
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This  big,  open-hearted  man,  the  grip  of  whose  hand  was  an  inspi- 
ration of  sincerity  and  good  fellowship,  was  so  keenly  alive  to  the 
developments  of  Base  Ball  that  nothing  of  a  modern  nature  seemed 
to  escape  his  attention.  He  wished  to  know,  for  instance,  what 
there  was  in  so  called  "inside  base  ball."  He  was  always  very 
eager  to  ascertain  as  quickly  as  possible  what  effect  might  have 
been  had  in  'the  game  by  such  minor  changes  as  might  be  made  in 
the  rules.  The  reason  for  this  was  his  great  desire  to  keep  thor- 
oughly abreast  of  the  times.  He  wished  to  be  sure  that  everything 
which  was  new  in  Base  Ball  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  that  great  Athletic  Library  series  which  was  pub- 
lished under  his  guidance. 

At  the  more  important  games  and  at  the  contests  of  the  w-orld's 
scries  in  which  a  world's  chatnpionship  was  involved  he  was  always, 
present.  Once,  in  a  joking  way,  he  said  :  "There  are  some  per- 
sons who  cannot  see  any  beauty  in  a  broad  jump.  I  can.  Thank 
the  Lord  I  am  not  one  of  those  persons  who  like  a  broad  jump  so 
well  that  I  cannot  see  any  beauty  in  a  home  run.  Of  course,  I 
have  to  be  partial  to  the  jump,  or  to  a  sprint  race,  but  if  I  had  not 
been  brought  up  on  that  di^t  I  guess  I  would  have  played  Base 
Ball." 

The  national  game  lost  one.  of  its  best  and  sincerest  friends  when 
James  E.  Sullivan  died.  To  'w-hich  may  truthfully  be  added  and, 
even  more  emphatically,  that,  all  outdoor  games  lost  one  of  their 
best  and  sincerest  friends  wiaen  the  grim  reaper  swung  his  fatal 
scvthe  through  the  athletic  council  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  lines  by  William  Winter,  although  wa-itteri  with 
another  in  mind,  so  exactly  portray  .Tames  E.  Sullivan's  life,  that  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  reproducing  them  here  : 

A   PORTRAIT. 
Fierce   for   the   right   he   bore  his  part 

In  strife  with  many  a  valiant  foe; 
Unt   laughter   winged   his   polished   dart 

And  kindness  tempered  every  blow. 

No  selfish  purpose -marked  his  way; 

Still  for  the  common  good  he  wrought, 
And  still  enriched  the  passing  day 

With  sheen  of  wit  and  sheaves  of  thought. 

John  B.  Foster. 
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Base  Bs^ll  Strife©  ©f  ¥ 


In  July,  1914,  a  disagreement  arose  between  the  Base  Ball 
Players'  Fraternity  on  one  side  and  the  National  and  American 
Leagues  and  the  National  Commission  on.  the  other.  The  cause  of 
the  trouble  was  a  player  named  Kraft,  who  was  transferred  to 
Brooklyn  from  Nashville.  Later  he  was  transferred  to  the  Boston 
National  League  club  and  then  returned  to  Brooklyn.  Brooklyn 
afterwards  sent  him  to  Newark.  Nashville  claimed  the  player  on  a 
waiver  technicality  and  the  National  Commission  decided  that  he 
should  return  to  Nashville.  Kraft  refused  to  go,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  wanted  by  Newark,  a  club  in  a  higher  classification  than 
Nashville. 

David  L.  Fultz,  president  of  the  Base  Ball  Players'  Fraternity, 
wrote  to  August  Herrmann,  chairman  of  the  National  Commission, 
as  follows  : 

"Dear  Sir:  Inasmuch  as  Drganizetl  Base  Ball  sees  fit  to  continue  its 
violation  of  Section  18  and  several  other  sections  of  the  Cincinnati  Agvee- 
ment,  which  agreement  is  a  part  of  every  player's  contract,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Base  Ball  Players'  Fraternity  has  authorized  me  to  inform 
you  that  on  and  after  Wednesday,  July  22,  the  members  of  the  organization 
will  no  longer  consider  themselves  under  contract." 

Mr.  Fultz  did  not  issue  this  letter  until  authorized  to  do  so  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  his  Fraternity. 

Chairman  Herrmann,  as  President  of  the  Cincinnati  Base  Ball 
Club,  called  the  members  of  the  ti'am  together,  and  recited  to  Ihem 
his  Aversion  of  the  controversy  that  had  arisen.     Mr.  Herrmann  said  : 

"The  friction  between  tlie  National  Commission  and  the  Base  Ball 
Players'  Fraternity  has  arisen  over  the  decision  that  sent  first  baseman 
Kraft  to  the  Nashville  Class.  A  club.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  case  of  sudi 
minor  importance  as  this  is  justification  for  any  such  ultimatum  as  Mr. 
Fultz  has  issued. 

*'In  fact,  I  suggested  to  him  by  letter  that  this  case  be  taken  up  by 
a  committee,  or  committees,  from  each  side  and  thraslied  out  and  an 
amicable  agreement  reached,-  whicli  I  have  no  doubt  could  be  done.  Then 
after  the  Base  Ball  season  is  over,  if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  majority  of 
parties  concerned  that  the  Cincinnati  Agreement  be  so  amended  as  to 
include  drafted  players  in  Section  IS,  I  Avill  be  one  of  the  first  ones  to 
vote  for  it. 

"At  liresent,  with  the  rules  to  which  Mr.  Fultz  and  the  Fraternity  have 
agreed,  the  Commission  cannot  see  its  way  clear  to  award  this  player  to 
Iiuy  other  club  than   Nashville. 

"To  show  that  Ave  are  trying  to  do  the  best  we  can  in  this  case,  we 
asked  the  Brooklyn  club  to  endeaAor  to  get  Kraft  back  and  sell  him  to 
Newark.  Brooklyn  naturall.v,  however,  wanted  some  protection,  but  agreed 
to  this  providing  Kraft  signed  for  the  season  of  1915  as  well  as  the 
remainder  of  1914.    This  Kraft  refused   to  do. 

*'In  Mr.  Fultz's  letter  he  stated  that  the  agreement  is  a  part  of  every 
player's  contract.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  true,  and  I  think  if  you  players 
will  go  home  tonight  and  look  over  your  contracts  you  will  find  that  there 
is   nothing   of   this   kind   in   them.  . 

"I  have  put  this  case  up  to  you  in  as  fair  a  manner  as  I  know  how. 
We  have  not  said  that  Mr.  Fultz  is  wrong,  but  we  know  we  have  not 
violated  any  section  of  the  Cincinnati  Agreement.  We  have  offered  to 
submit  the  case  to  a  committee.  Now  it  is  my  desire  to  know  if  you 
boys,  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Base  Ball  team,  Avill  no  longer  consider 
yourselves  under  contract  to  this  club  after  Wednesday.  In  all  fai  ness 
to  me,  and  I  believe  you  will  be  fair,  I  Avant  to  ask  you  to  let  me  know 
by  tomorrow  night  your  decision,  so  that  in  case  you  intend  to  abide  by 
the  terms  of  Mr.  Fultz's  letter,  I  can  notify  your  patrons  that  there  will 
be  no  game  of  Base  Ball  at  the  pai'k  on  Wednesday." 

There  appeared  to  have  been  a  misunderstanding  between  the 
National     Commission    and     the    Base    Ball     Players'     Fraternity 
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rogardinj,'  this  isolated  case  of  Kraft,  Ait  the  Cincinnati  conference 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  two  or  three  cases  of  the 
Kraft  character  mii;ht  arise  and  that  they  would  be  adjusted  in  the 
autumn  following.  Jt  is  certainly  on  record  in  the  minutes  of  the 
conferonco.  The  l)all  players,  however,  led  by  their  Board  of 
Directors,  made  an  issue  of  the  matter  in  mid-season. 

While  Kraft,  about  whom  the  trouble  started,  had  been  secured 
by  Brooklyn  direct  from  New  Orleans,  the  Nashville  club  of  the 
same  league  had  a  prior  claim  to  him,  and  when  the  Nashville 
manager  learned  that  Kraft  had  been  dropped  from  the  National 
League  he  put  in  a  claim  for  him.  The  Southern  League  is  a  Class 
A  league  under  the  Base  Ball  law,  while  the  International  League 
is  a  Class  AA  organization,  on.e  step  above  the  other  league.  The 
Southern  League  and  several  of  the  other  Class  A  leagues  have 
peculiar  rights,  however,  which  were  granted  to  them  at  the  time 
the  Class  AA  classification  was  adopted,  when  the  International, 
the  American  Association,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Leagues  were  made 
AA  leagues,  putting  them  one  rung  above  the  Southern  and  other 
Class  A  leagues. 

The  other  Class  A  leagues  agreed  to  the  change  in  their  status 
on  the  condition  that  players  drafted  to  the  major  leagues  from 
their  ranks  should  be  sent  back  to  them  if  found  unavailable  by  the 
National  or  American  Leagues.  Under  the  ordinary  Base  Ball  law, 
a  player  released  from  a  National  or  an  American  League  club  must 
first  be  waived  upon  by  every  other  major  league  club  and  by  every 
Class  AA  club  before  he  can  be  sent  to  a  club  of  a  lower  classifi- 
cation. 

The  agreement  entered  into  with  the  Southern  and  several  of 
the  other  Class  A  leagues  makes  them  an  exception  to  this  rule,  so 
that  players  drafted  from  them  must  go  back  to  them  direct,  with- 
out first  passing  through  the  AA  leagues. 

When  the  Nashville  club  put  In  its  claim  for  Kraft,  on  the  ground 
of  this  old  agreement  with  the  Class  A  leagues,  the  National  Com- 
mission decided  in  its  favor  and  ordered  Kraft  to  report  to  Nash- 
ville instead  of  to  Newark. 

When  the  National  Commission  ordered  Kraft  to  report  at  Nash- 
ville, Fultz  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  Fraternity,  of  which  Kraft 
is  a  member,  and  told  him  that  he  could  stay  at  Newark.  Kraft 
preferred  to  stay  at  Newark,  where  he  could  get  a  larger  salary 
than  in  the  Southern  League,  where  there  is  a  salary  limit. 

Fultz  claimed  that  the  agreement  entered  into  between  the 
National  Commission  and  the  Players'  Fraternity  superseded  any  old 
agreement  with  the  Class  A  leagues.  From  the  National  Commis- 
sion's side  it  was  simply  a  question  of  which  agreement  would  be 
kept,  as  it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  keep  both  of  them.  They 
held  that  the  agreement  with  the  Southern  League  was  a  prior 
agreement  and  should  take  precedence. 

The  strike  was  not  called,  because  President  Charles  H.  Ebbets 
of  the  Brooklyn  club  purchased  the  release  of  Kraft  outright  from 
Nashville  for  the  Newark  club.  The  moment  that  this  transaction 
was  completed  there  was  nothing  left  at  controversy.  The  move 
was  not  made  because  of  any  fear  entertained  by  Organized  Base 
Ball  as  to  its  policy  in  the  case,  but  for  the  simple  reason  that 
Mr.  Ebbets  assumed  the  matter  of  too  little  importance  to  precipi- 
tate a  general  quarrel.  Results  since  then  have  proved  that  his 
conservative  policy  was  perhaps  for  the  best. 

There  were  those  of  the  club  owners  in  major  league  Base  Ball 
who  would  gladly  have  welcomed  the  "strike."  They  felt  that 
the  players  had  raised  an  issue  which  it  was  best  to  meet  face  to 
face,  it  was  their  contention  that  it  was  not  the  time  to  delay 
or  pursue  measures  of  jilacation.  Had  the  "strike"*  actually  oc- 
curred it  would  have  forfeited  every  player's  contract  in  the  major 
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leagues  if  each  player  individually  had  failed  to  report.  That  was 
one  feature  of  the  case  that  was  overlooked  by  the  players.  The 
high  priced  and  long  termed  contracts  would  have  gone  overboard 
with  those  for  smaller  sums  and  only  one  year  of  effect. 

Where  a  dispute  is  ended  before  the  point  in  issue  comes  to 
actual  argument  neither  side  can  rightfully  claim  a  victory.  The 
most  that  can  be  gathered  as  to  the  effect  of  such  a  dispute  is  to 
be  taken  from  the  comments  of  outsiders.  Some  of  these  are  sub- 
mitted in  this  article.  Personally  the  editor  of  the  Guide  believes 
that  the  players  were  too  hasty  in  making  this  matter  one  of  such 
prominence.  It  had  been  tacitly  agreed  at  the  Cincinnati  confer- 
once  that  this  issue  of  priority  of  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Southern 
League  had  been  waived.  The  players  felt  themselves  hurt  before 
they  were  really  injured.  There  was  not  the  slightest  disposition 
nor  intent  upon  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion to  do  the  player — or  any  player — an  injustice.  A  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  loose  talk,  not  always  based"  upon  fact,  no  doubt 
had  its  influence  among  some  players  who  were  disposed  to  take 
every  statement  of  common  gossip  at  its  face  value  and  not  pursue 
it  to  the  source  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

What  the  press  thought  of  the  issue  is  quoted  below  ia  a  few 
excerpts  from  some  well  known  newspapers. 

The  New  York  Morning  World  said  : 

"The  attempted  revolt  of  the  Base  Ball  Players  against  oppression 
appears  to  have  come  to  naught.  F.om  all  indications,  they  must  continue 
in  the  servitude  to  which  the  'magnates'  have  reduced  them,  with  no 
alternative  but  to  draw  the  beggarly  $10,000  or  so  a  year  to  which  they 
have  been  ground  down  under  a   trust   wage   scale. 

"Must  not  the  sorrows  of  the  Base  Ball  serfs  soften  the  most  callous 
heart?  If  an  example  of  peonage  is  wanted,  it  should  be  looked  for  not  in 
Mexico  but  here  at  home  on  the  ball  fields  of  the  major  leagues.  There 
capital  has  truly  set  its  iron  heel  on  the  neck  of  labor.  There  human 
chattels  are  bought  and  sold  as  of  old  they  were  from  the  slave  block, 
and  once  in  their  harsh  masters'  possession  they  are  doomed  to  five  long 
months  of  ball  playing  at  salaries  ten  times  as  great  as  they  could  earn 
at  any  other  vocation  and  with  an  onerous  winter  season  in  the  South 
added  to  their  afflictions. 

"It  is  all  very  sad,  though  so  far  no  words  of  sympathy  from  I.  W.  W. 
quarters  have  been  heard  and  Upton  Sinclair  has  not  organized  a  mourners' 
parade  in  their  behalf.  And  being  men  they  cannot,  of  course,  burn  down 
grand  stands  nor  go  on  hunger  strikes.  All  they  can  do  is  to  endure  their 
troubles  with  a  patient  martyrdom,  conscious  that  if  they  'chuck'  their 
present  jobs  they  will  have  to  take  others  that  pay  only  a  living  wage." 

The  New  York  Tribune  said  : 

"Base  Ball  fans  may,  we  think,  calm  their  fears.  The  rather  trivial 
question  of  who  shall  pay  Kraft's  salary  will  hardly  precipitate  the  strike 
and  lockout  with  which  President  Fultz  of  the  Players'  Fraternity  and 
President  Ban  Johnson  of  the  American  League  are  now  respectively 
threatening  each  other.  Organized  Base  Ball  can  afford  such  diversions 
less  this  year  than  in  any  recent  season. 

"For  various  leasons  not  altogether  definable  the  American  public  has 
suddenly  become  just  a  little  bit  bored  with  professional  Base  Ball.  There 
was,  of  course,  that  long  drawn  out  squabble  over  the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  League  to  produce  a  mild  nausea  before  the  season  began. 
The  wet  weather  caused  the  frequent  postponement  of  games  early  in  the 
season  and  the  Mexican  situation  provided  many  Avith  excitement  who 
might  otherwise  have  given  their  entire  attention  to  Base  Ball.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  possible  explanations  of  the  slump  that  undeniably  exists. 

"A  w:iter  in  'Harper's  Weekly'  of  last  week  quotes  anonymously  three 
major  league  magnates  as  saying  that  they  expected  this  to  be  the  poorest 
season  financially  they  had  had  since  the  game  was  directed  on  so  great 
a  scale.  This,  if  it  continues,  can  mean  in  the  end  only  one  thing,  a 
collapse  of  the  inflated  salaries  which  the  players  have  been  enjoying 
lately. 
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"Both  Mr.  Fultz  and  Mr.  Johnson  know  well  enough  that  Organized  Base 
Ball,  instead  of  sulking  in  its  tents,  must  present  a  united  and  animated 
front  if  it  would  win  back  its  maximum  of  popularity.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  believe,  therefore,  that  they  will  not  find  some  mutually  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  Kraft  incident  before  jeopardizing  the  future  of  the 
sport  at  this  crucial  time." 

After  the  affair  had  been  settled  David  L.  Fultz  is  quoted  as 
saying  : 

"The  Fraternity  does  not  wish  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  crowing 
over  a  victory.  We  simply  won  on  our  merits.  The  Fraternity  is  not 
antagonistic  to  Organized  Ball  and  I'd  rather  not  say  anything  more 
about  Kraft." 

Talking  of  future  plans  President  Fultz  said  the  Fraternity  had 
no  further  demands  to  make  on  Organized  Ball. 

"The  Fraternity  will  deal  with  cases  as  they  present  themselves.  We 
do  not  desire  representation  on  the  National  Commission.  I  fail  to  see 
how  the  Fraternity  would  benefit  by  having  a  player  on  the  Commission." 

A'ery  pertinently,  Walter  Trumbull,  in  the  New  York  Morning 
World,  observed  : 

"Without  for  the  moment  taking  account  of  the  matter  of  whether  or 
r.ot  the  players'  cause  of  complaint  is  just,  there  are  some  things  they 
should  take  into  serious  consideration  before  going  to  the  extremity  of 
allowing  themselves  .to  be  called  out  on  a  strike.  It  takes  a  long  while 
for  a   tree  to  grow,   but  only  a   few  moments  to  chop  it  down. 

"The  National  League  was  founded  in  1876,  and  since  that  day  Base  Ball 
lias  grown  steadily  until  at  the  present  time  it  is  a  vast  institution  lep- 
resenting  an  outlay  of  millions  of  dollars.  Year  by  year  the  players  as  a 
whole  have  received  better  salaries,  and  the  profession  of  a  Base  Ball 
player  has  been  put  on  a  higher  and  higher  level. 

"The  public  has  supported  the  game  because  it  is  one  professional  sport 
that  has  been  kept  clean  and  straight,  and  because  it  contains  the  neces- 
sary suspense,  thiills  and  the  hero  worship  to  keep  its  devotees  interested. 
The  fans  loved  it,  because  to  them  it  was  a  real  sport. 

"They  always  sided  with  the  player  and  cursed  out  the  magnate,  be- 
cause, they  said,  and  often  justly,  that  the  magnate  was  out  for  the 
shekels,  but  they  believed,  because  they  wished  to  believe,  that  the  player 
was  inspired  by  love  of  the  game. 

"The  player  often  tried  to  dissipate  this  pleasant  fiction,  but  never  quite 
succeeded.  He  is  trying  it  again.  Let  him  once  convince  the  public  that 
he  is  no  hero  but  only  a  very  ordinary  workman,  vastly  more  interested  in 
his  rights  and  his  pay  than  in  his  job,  and  he  might  just  as  well  chip  in 
liis  share  toward  a  decent  burial  for  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs." 
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^^Isisid©''  Base  Bm.ll 

More  "Inside  Base  Ball,"'  as  it  lias  aniw  to  be  known,  exists  in  the 
craniums  of  clever  writers  on  the  game  than  it  does  in  practice. 
That  may  sound  like  the  wail  of  an  iconoclast,  but,  unfortunately, 
it  is  only  too  true.  Certain  happenings  may  occur  in  such  juxtapo- 
sition on  the  ball  field  that  they  look  Like  magnificent  combinations 
of  various  energies  belonging  to  remarkable  ball  players.  However, 
the  truth  must  be  told  even  at  the  expense  of  romance,  and  the  fact 
admitted  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  mere  chance  devolved  them 
all.  In  other  words,  like  Topsy  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  fame,  they 
"just  happened." 

A  great  deal  of  "Inside  Base  Ball''  is  too  intricate  to  have  oc- 
curred. Players  do  not  premeditate  the  sequence  of  plays.  Yet 
there  is  "Inside  Base  Ball."  The  writer  would  not  wish  to  make  it 
appear  that  it  is  all  a  myth  but  that  the  term  has  come  to  be  a 
handy  one  by  which  some  writer,  with  a  tin(»  gift  for  incident  and 
location,  places  one  incident  after  another  in  an  entertaining  man- 
ner and  leaves  us  all  to  believe  that  this  play  was  thought  out 
long  in  advance  of  its  execution.  When  the  (Jiants  and  the  Chicagos 
played  off  their  famous  1908  tie  there  were  those  who  told  glibly 
as  to  how  Kling  purposely  dropped  a  ball  to  catch  a  base-runner 
napping  mentally.  Not  only  did  he  not  purposely  drop  it,  but  he 
was  furious  because  he  dropped  it  and  he  came  very  near  throwing 
it  to  the  wrong  place  after  he  picked  it  up.  That  is  about  the  real- 
ity of  a  great  many  more  of  the  wonderful  plays  which  were 
thought  out  beautifully  after  the  play  had  taken  place. 

The  principal  trouble  with  those  who  claim  so  much  for  "Inside 
Base  Ball"  is  that  they  forget  that  certain  conditions  must  exist 
and  arise  to  the  moment  in  perfection  in  order  that  "Inside  Base 
Ball"  may  be  made  possible.  Not  one  scene  may  be  shifted  a  second 
late  if  "Inside  Base  Ball"  is  to  go  through  and  it  would  not  be 
"Inside"  if  it  did  not  go  through.  The  inherent  beauty  of  "Inside 
Base  Ball,"  however,  is  exactly  as  stated  before.  It  reads  just  as 
well  about  plays  which  were  not  intended  in  the  "Inside"  category, 
and  any  writer,  after  seeing  some  maneuver  of  finesse  and  strategy, 
can  just  as  well  ascribe  it  to  "Inside  Base  Ball"  as  to  bullhead  luck, 
"Inside  Base  Ball"  sounds  more  euphonious  and  more  finished. 

Considering  that  so  much  attention  has  been  devoted  here  and 
there  to  "Inside  Base  Ball"  the  editor  of  the  Guide  wishes  to  call 
attention  to  a  most  interesting  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  "Tribune"  relative  to  speed  requirements  on  the  Base  Ball 
diamond  as  perceived  by  a  measuring  machine.  Experiments  were 
made  on  the  Polo  Grounds  at  various  times.  As  has  been  stated 
by  the  inventor  of  this  machine,  it  is  most  interesting,  of  course, 
to  managers  to  learn  the  ability  of  their  players  by  the  use  of 
mechanism  which  wull  register  to  the  millionth  part  of  an  hour  the 
work  of  the  individuals  on  the  Base  Ball  field.  Managers  wish  to 
crumple  the  foe  into  a  shapeless  mass.  They  try  to  figure  everything 
out  to  the  fifth  of  a  second.  Will  the  time  soon  come  when  a  heavy 
heaver  of  the  ball  fromi  right  field  to  third  will  be  asked  to  pose 
for  the  moving  picture  speed  testing  machine  and  obtain  a  card 
certifying  that  he  is  a  whirlwind  before  a  manager  will  consider  his 
application  for  a  job? 

However  that  may  be,  the  fruits  of  this  exciting  experience  in  the 
focus  of  forty  thousand  eyes  are  of  interest,  although  for  various 
reasons  it  was  not  possible  to  record  all  of  the  motions  of  the  play- 
ers stationed  in  front  of  the  camera. 

By  way  of  l)eginning  the  examination  of  the  results,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note  what  the  St.  Louis  American  League  players  were 
able   to   do   when   the   inexorable   machine   was    turned    upon    them. 
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Eliminating,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  all  fractions  below  a  fifth 
of  a  second,  a  Brown  combination,  made  a  play  consisting  of  the 
pitching  of  the  ball  to  the  batter  and  its  return  to  second  for  a  put 
out  in  'SVz  seconds.  This  included  the  short  "wind-up"  of  the 
pitcher.  A  second  test  showed  the  same  time,  while  a  third  required 
o%   seconds  for  its  performance. 

In  the  first  test  of  the  Giants,  with  White  in  the  box,  Mullaney 
catching  and  Snodgrass  on  second,  it  required  4.407  seconds  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  cycle  of  play.  More  than  half  of  this  time, 
however,  was  occupied  by  the  pitcher  in  the  "wind-up"  before  de- 
livering the  ball.  From  the  moment  the  sphere  left  his  hand  until 
it  was  in  the  glove  of  Snodgrass  and  on  the  ground  behind  him,  only 
1.697  seconds  had  elapsed.  It  is  difficult  for  the  mind  to  conceive 
the  speed  of  the  ball  In  the  two  throws  or  the  rapidity  of  the  reac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  catcher.  Between  the  hand  of  the  pitcher 
and  the  pocket  made  by  the  catcher's  pair  of  hands  the  interval  of 
time  was  only  ..351  of  a  second.  In  the  course  of  the  brief  space  the 
ball  traveled  at  the  rate  of  185.185  feet  a  second,  or  slightly  more 
than  two  miles  a  minute.  The  length  of  time  required  by  the 
catcher  to  recover  from  the  catch  and  launch  the  ball  on  its  way 
past  the  pitcher  to  second  was  almost  as  long  a  period  as  that  re- 
quired for  the  ball  to  pass  from  the  pitcher's  hands  to  his,  .317  of 
a  second.  It  required  only  four-fifths  of  a  second,  .796  to  be  exact, 
for  the  winged  sphere  to  pass  over  the  129  feet  between  the  catcher 
and  the  second  baseman. 

This  is  where  the  elimination  of  time  counts.  Suppose  a  runner 
is  on  first.  He  wishes  to  make  the  steal  to  second.  The  pitcher 
has  the  ball  in  his  hand.  The  runner  has  taken  a  lead  of  eight 
feet  and  is  on  tiptoe  ready  to  start  for  the  second  bag.  He  has  his 
eye  on  the  pitcher.  The  latter  raises  his  arm  for  a  slow  "wind-up." 
It  passes  behind  his  head.  It  begins  to  move  forward.  The  runner 
will  try,  although  it  will  require  a  lightning  dash.  With  the  speed  of 
the  wind  his  feet  flash  along  the  path.  He  is  too  slow.  He  is  not 
near  the  bag  when  the  sound  of  the  ball  in  the  baseman's  glove  greets 
his  ear.  He  is  lost.  The  camera  will  tell  him  the  reason  why.  No 
man  living  could  have  done  it  on  foot.  The  interval  of  time  between 
that  raised  hand  behind  the  pitcher's  head  and  the  second  baseman's 
glove  was  only  2.32  seconds.  In  order  to  have  covered  the  remain- 
ing 82  feet  of  his  journey  from  first  in  that  time  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  him  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  35.34  feet  a  second.  Had 
he  been  able  to  sprint  at  this  pace  and  keep  it  up  for  a  hundred 
yards  he  would  have  established  a  new  record  of  8.49  seconds.  This 
is  more  than  a  second  faster  than  the  present  record  of  9  3/5 
seconds,  made  in  June,  1906.  This  is  a  concrete  Illustration  of  why 
it  is  so  difficult  for  a  runner  to  steal  second  if  the  battery  makes  no 
errors.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  "that  two  can  play  at 
that  game."  When  a  man  can  throw  to  second  at  the  rate  of  161.6 
feet  a  second,  or  nearly  two  miles  a  minute,  a  runner  must  be  a 
hustler  to  beat  the  sphere  to  the  keystone  bag. 

In  fact,  the  pitching  in  this  case  was  apparently  by  no  means 
phenomenal,  so  that  it  might  require  a  fleeter  runner  than  the  one 
pictured  to  fit  the  Illustration.  In  one  of  the  tests  with  the  Giants 
Fromme  pitched  a  ball  which,  including  the  "wind-up,"  required 
only  .99  of  a  second  until  the  batter  hit  it.  The  time  from  the  mo- 
ment it  loft  the  pitcher's  fingers  and  until  the  bat  turned  its  course 
upon  itself  with  a  snappy  crack  was  .288  of  a  second.  This  meant 
that  the  ball  traveled  at  the  rate  of  210.07  feet  a  second,  or  two  and 
two-fifth  miles  a  minute.  Still  another  of  the  Giants'  staff  of  pitch- 
ers tossed  the  ball  to  the  batter  in  the  space  of  .275  of  a  second,  or 
at  the  rate  of  236.36  feet  a  second.  This  is  at  a  rate  of  2.8  miles  a 
minute,  a  speed  greater  than  anything  (driven  by  power  located 
within  itself)  has  ever  attained,  so  far  as  known.    According  to  the 
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pictorial  rocord  in  tliis  case,  the  swing  of  tlie  batter's  bat  until  it 
struck  the  ball  occupied  .042  of  a  second,  which  would  indicate  that 
he  began  his  swing  when  it  was  9.24  feet  in  front  of  him.  The 
average  speed  made  by  the  Giants'  pitchers  was  .403172,  approxi- 
mately two-fifths  of  a  second,  or  at  the  rate  of  170.G0T5  feet  a  sec- 
ond, while  that  of  the  Brown  pitchers  was  approximately  .5  of  a 
second,  or  a  tenth  of  a  second  slower.  The  time  of  some  of  the 
Giants'  pitchers  included  in  the  average  shows  that  they  undoubtedly 
were  not  throwing  at  their  full  speed. 

If  a  demonstration  were  needed,  this  one  would  serve  to  show 
that  certainly  one  of  the  differences  between  a  professional  pitcher 
and  an  amateur  is  speed.  A  special  timing  device  probably  was 
hardly  required  to  discover  this  fact,  but  this  record  does  show 
something  of  what  the  actual  difference  is.  It  goes  into  the  refine- 
ments  of  the  subject,  and  if  a  team  manager  is  looking  for  speed 
and  a  degree  of  curve,  mathematically  ascertained,  before  making  a 
decision  regarding  a  pitcher,  it  is  now  possible  for  him  to  secure  this 
information. 

Mental  reaction  plays  a  very  important  part  in  Base  Ball.  The 
player  must  make  decisions  and  act  upon  them  quickly.  How  long 
does  it  take  a  catcher  to  determine  whether  to  throw  to  a  baseman 
or  not  and  to  act  upon  the  decision?  ITow  much  time  is  required 
by  any  player  in  the  field,  or  the  batter,  or  the  runner,  to  decide 
upon  a  given  action  and  take  it?  The  determination  of  this  is  one 
of  the  services  which  such  a  device  as  Mr.  Gilbreth's  may  perform 
for  the  Base  Ball  manager. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Brown  catcher  the  interval  between  catching  the  ball  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  throw  to  second  in  one  case  was  .7  of  a  second  and 
in  another  .8.  The  catchers  for  the  Giants  in  every  case  recorded 
started  the  ball  on  its  flight  to  second  within  two-fifths  of  a  second 
after  receiving  it,  and  the  average  for  all  was  below  a  third  of  a 
second,  one  throw  being  made  in  a  trifle  over  a  quarter  of  a  second. 
This  would  suggest  that  the  reaction  time  of  a  catcher  of  long  ex- 
perience of  the  major  league  class  is  one-half  that  of  an  average 
college  catcher.  This  is  a  point,  however,  on  which  it  would  hardly 
be  fair  to  generalize  beyond  saying  that  reaction  is  an  important 
('lement  in  play  and  that  upon  it  hangs  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
player. 

There  are  opportunities  for  study  of  the  actions  of  the  runner 
also.  This  field,  perhaps,  offers  particularly  good  opportunities  for 
the  application  of  the  lessons  of  motion  study.  The  speed  with 
which  the  batter  gets  away  from  the  plate  on  the  journey  to  first 
may  make  all  the  difference  between  a  hit  and  an  out. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  background  and  its  squares  it  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Gilbreth  that  it  would  be  possible  to  plot  the  course  of  the 
ball  on  its  way  to  the  home  plate  and  to  tell  at  what  point  in  its 
flight  it  began  to  curve.  In  the  Brown  tests  it  was  found  that  the 
catcher  who  was  obliged  to  receive  the  ball  on  the  left  side,  if  he 
was  a  right-handed  thrower,  would  have  great  difficulty  in  recover- 
ing in  time  to  get  a  ball  to  second  before  a  runner. 

The  pictures  taken  at  the  Polo  Grounds  showed  a  number  of  in- 
teresting things.  It  was  noted,  in  cases  where  the  ball  was  struck, 
that  the  batter  hit  it  before  the  pitcher's  foot  had  risen  to  its  full 
height  above  the  ground.  This  illustrates  the  speed  with  which  the 
ball  -traveled.  In  the  pictures  of  the  Brown  pitcher  the  ball  was 
photographed  leaving  his  hand  before  the  latter  had  passed  his  body, 
the  ball  being  thrown  after  the  fashion  of  an  apple  on  the  end  of 
a  stick.  In  the  pictures  of  the  pitchers  of  the  Giants  the  ball  left 
the  hand,  in  many  cases,  after  it  had  passed  the  center  of  the  swing. 
One  showed  it  actually  on  the  bat.  They  also  demonstrated  the 
mechanical  character  6t  the  "wind-up."     There  was  little  variation 
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in  the  duration  of  this  phase  of  pitching;  a  ball,  although  each 
pitchei*  differed  from  his  follows  in  this  respect.  In  other  words, 
each  pitcher  had  a  style  of  his  own — a  fact  which,  perhaps,  it  did 
not  require  a  moving  picture  machine  to  demonstrate.  The  "wind- 
up"  in  nearly  every  case  consumed  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
time  occupied  in  the  cycle  of  pitching  a  ball  and  returning  it  to 
the  second  baseman.  It  is  a  great  stage  play,  whatever  else  it 
may  be. 

There  is  "Inside  Base  Ball."  Don't  forget  that,  but  very  fre- 
quently it  happens  that  "Inside  Base  Ball"  takes  no  cognizance  of 
orrors'and  the  very  best  that  "Inside  Base  Ball"  could  do  would  not 
to  be  to  figure  every  plav  down  to  the  fraction  of  a  second,  for 
fielders  will  fall  over  their  feet  and  stumble  and  batters  will  fail 
in  si)ite  of  all  the  best  laid  plans  of  players  and  managers.  The 
best  "Inside  Base  r.all"  in  the  world  is  a  home  run  with  three  men 
on  ivases  in  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  inning  when  the  team  last  at 
bat  needs  four  runs  to  win.  It  will  impress  spectators  more  deeply 
than  all  the  other  kinds  of  Base  Ball  which  were  ever  heard  of  and 
not  even  the  players  who  are  accustomed  to  the  devious  chances 
of  Base  Ball  can  refrain  from  entering  into  the  general  excitement 
when  such  a  thing  takes  place.  The  pitcher  of  the  side  against 
which  the  home  run  was  made  always  insists  that  it  was  pure  luck, 
while  the  batter  who  made  the  home  run  does  not  say  anything,  but 
somehow  grows  larger  mentally  and  physically  wuth  an  influx  of 
pardonable  pride. 

This  is  in  no  way  intended  to  discourage  trying  "Inside  Base 
Ball,"  but  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Base  Ball  can  be  and  has  been 
played  without  being  "Inside." 
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Base  Ball  signs  are  not  "signs"  in  the  sense  of  the  advertise- 
ments which  we  read  for  the  sale  of  butter,  eggs  and  other  farm 
products,  and  which  we  cannot  escape.  The  prosperous  baker  who 
puts  a  placard  over  his  door  announcing  that  nice,  fresh  loaves 
are  for  sale  in  his  shop  wishes  everybody  to  read  it.  So  does  the 
ruddy  cheeked  butcher  and  the  grocer  with  his  long  business-like 
duster  almost  trailing  on  the  ground. 

The  Base  Ball  player  displays  his  signs  while  the  game  is  going 
on,  but  he  wishes  them  to  be  read  neither  by  the  public  nor  by  the 
players  of  the  opposing  team.  They  must  be  concealed  in  'some 
way  from  publicity  and  are  exclusively  for  the  men  who  wear  his 
colors  on  the  diamond. 

Off  and  on,  a  great  deal  has  been  written  about  Base  Ball  signs. 
Much  of  it  has  been  true,  some  of  it  exaggerated  and  not  a  little  of 
it  has  been  fiction.  There  are  signs,  however,  and  they  are  used 
at  times  by  the  most  expert  players,  so  all  of  it  is  not  fiction.  There 
are  more  battery  signs,  or  signals,  than  there  are  signs  between 
players  on  the  infield  and  the  players  of  the  outfield.  Battery  signs 
are  the  tokens  which  are  given  between  the  catcher  and  the  pitcher. 
Usually  the  catcher  gives  the  signs  and  the  pitcher  follows  his  in- 
structions. Now  and  then  the  pitcher  gives  the  signs  and  this 
ordinarily  takes  place  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  op- 
posing players  have  learned  the  code  which  is  in  use  and  are  taking 
advantage  of  it. 

Once  there  was  a  game  played  in  a  world's  series  in  which  the 
pitcher  and  the  catcher  of  one  of  the  teams  became  convinced  that 
the  players  of  the  opposing  team  had  learned  their  signs.  Until 
that  time  the  catcher  had  been  giving  the  signs  to  the  pitcher.  The 
moment  that  both  became  assured  the  players  of  the  other  club 
knew  their  signs  the  code  was  changed  and  the  pitcher  gave  the 
signals  to  the  catcher.  It  is  also  on  record  that  in  one  world's 
series  the  second  baseman  was  giving  a  share  of  the  signals  to  the 
pitcher  and  so  cleverly  was  this  done  that  it  might  never  have  been 
detected  had  not  the  second  baseman  told  of  it.  The  pitcher  dis- 
guised his  manner  of  turning  in  the  box  so  that  the  batter  could  not 
discern  whether  he  was  turning  around  to  watch  the  base-runners  or 
for  some  other  motive. 

The  commonest  method  of  giving  signs  is  to  have  the  catcher 
use  the  fingers  of  his  throwing  hand  in  different  combinations  or 
angles,  hidden  as  much  as  possible  by  the  big  glove  which  he  wears 
on  his  catching  hand.  Two  fingers,  for  instance,  with  the  glove 
for  a  background,  might  mean  "a  straight  ball  with  speed."  The 
thumb  extended  alone  on  the  face  of  the  glove  might  mean  an  out- 
curve.  Thumb  and  finger  together  might  mean'  "a  slow  ball."  Any 
variety  of  these  signals  can  be  arranged  by  pitcher  and  catcher,  and 
it  is  perfectly  legal  to  use  any  system  of  making  signals  with  the 
fingers  of  the  throwing  hand,  but  the  catcher  must  practice  diligently 
and  try  to  obtain  proficiency  in  so  concealing  the  arrangement  of 
his  fingers  that  his  information  cannot  be  ascertained  by  the  coach- 
ers,  either  at  first  base  or  third  base.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  base-runner  at  second  base — if  there  be  such  a  runner — 
has  an  excellent  chance  to  see  the  signals  which  are  given  by  the 
catcher  and,  of  course,  if  he  can  understand  their  purport,  he  will 
try  to  convey  the  information  in  some  way  to  the  batter. 

In  the  old  days  catchers  had  a  way  of  giving  signs  to  the  pitch- 
ers by  adjusting  their  belts,  shifting  their  chest  protectors,  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  wore  their  caps,  and  even  by  the  positions 
in  which  they  placed  their  feet  as  they  stood  behind  the  plate.  As 
a  rule  these  signs  were  picked  up  more  readily  than  those  which 
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:u-o  given  by  Ihe  lingers  of  the  throwing  hand.  Not  only  the 
coachers,  who  stood  on  the  base  lines,  but  the  players  of  the  team 
at  bat,  who  sat  on  the  bench,  were  quick  to  notice  that  certain 
things  were  done  by  the  pitcher  if  the  catcher,  for  example,  one 
moment  wore  his  cap  with  the  visor  over  his  forehead  and  the  next 
moment  wore  it  with  the  visor  over  the  bacli  of  his  head.  It  is 
really  true  of  one  catcher  of  some  prominence  that  he  gave  signs 
to  his  pitcher  by  the  manner  in  which  he  distended  his  cheek.  If 
it  was  on  one  side,  he  wanted  one  kind  of  a  ball  pitched,  and  if  the 
other  cheek,  something  different.  He  pursued  this  system  for  almost 
two  years  before  it  was  discovered  that  it  meant  much  more  than 
an  unconscious  habit.  He  worked  with  one  pitcher  during  all  of 
this  period  and  that  is  why  the  signs  continued  to  be  successful. 
The  battery  was  broken  up  and  the  catcher  no  longer  dared  to  give 
the  signs,  fearing  that  the  pitcher,  who  had  been  promoted  to  a 
rival  club,  would  quickly  catch  him  at  his  old  code  and  inform  his 
new  fellow  players.  This  particular  catcher,  however,  was  not 
without  resource,  for  he  inaugurated  a  new  code  which  was  based 
solely  upon  whether  he  squatted  behind  the  plate  or  stood  upright. 
He  managed  to  work  that  with  good  success  for  another  season. 

Now  and  then  signs  are  given  by  the  third  baseman  to  the  pitcher, 
although  this  is  the  exception  rather  than  a  common  practice.  The 
pitcher  must  face  the  batter  before  delivering  the  ball  and  this 
renders  it  difficult  for  the  pitcher  to  watch  llie  third  baseman  in- 
tently enough  to  be  sure  of  the  signs  which  he  may  be  trying  to 
give  him.  Signs  given  by  the  third  baseman  have  more  to  do  with 
catching  base-runners  napping  at  first  base  than  with  any  other  play 
on  the  diamond.  It  is  not  expedient  for  younger  ball  players  to 
try  to  do  too  much  with  these  signs,  for  they  are  likely  to  find  them 
a  little  too  involved. 

The  catcher  and  the  second  baseman  frequently  use  a  code  by 
which  they  trap  the  unwary  runners  at  second  base.  Sometimes  it 
is  the  shortstop  who  gives  the  signal,  and  the  runner  is  all  the 
more  bewildered  when  he  is  caught  napping  after  he  has  been 
watching  the  baseman  and  the  catcher  to  see  that  they  did  not 
signal  one  another.  By  shifting  his  position,  or  by  some  indication 
with  his  hand  or  arm,  the  shortstop  informs  the  catcher  that  the 
second  baseman  will  be  on  the  base  after  the  next  pitched  ball  in 
order  to  catch  the  runner  if  possible.  Or  perhaps  the  shortstop 
himself  will  cover  the  base.  Alert  inflelders  freciuently  cut  off  runs 
by  their  cleverness  in  co-operating  with  the  catcher,  more  especially 
if  the  latter  is  a  hard  and  accurate  thrower.  In  a  game  toward  the 
latter  part  of  a  season,  when  the  championship  is  at  stake  in  every 
contest  which  is  being  played,  it  is  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  a 
Base  Ball  team  to  possess  a  catcher  who  is  what  might  be  called 
"hand-in-glove"  with  both  his  second  baseman  and  his  shortstop 
in  the  various  plays  which  arise  on  the  diamond. 

There  is  no  particular  method  employed  in  the  making  of  these 
signs.  Usually  they  are  little  motions  or  gestures  which  have  been 
agreed  upon  by  those  who  will  see  them.  The  important  point  is  to 
be  able  to  recognize  them  and  to  employ  them  at  the  right  time. 
It  is  rather  tough  on  an  infielder  when  "he  signals  for  a  play  and 
executes  his  part  of  the  work  beautifully,  to  ascertain  that  the 
catcher  failed  to  get  the  sign,  and  all  the  undertaking  has  been  for 
nothing  when  it  might  have  been  possible  to  get  the  runner  if  the 
catcher  had  been  on  the  alert. 

The  hit-and-run  play  is  almost  always  undertaken  by  sign  and 
this  is  another  important  maneuver  in  the  national  game.  If  it  is  to 
be  tried  by  two  men  who  are  fast  runners  and  good  batters  it  be- 
comes a  feature  which  is  extremely  embarrassing  in  all  games  to 
the  opposition.  This  is  a  sign  which  must  be  understood  by  every 
member  of  a  team  and  it  is  also  essential  that  it  be  given  in  such 
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a  maiiucr  that  all  the  players  of  the  opposing  team  cannot  perceive 
it.  Were  they  able  to  do  so  the  play  would  come  to  naught  and  it 
would  probably  be  better  if  it  were  not  attempted.  Sometimes  the 
sign  is  given  by  the  batter.  At  other  times  it  is  given  by  the  base- 
runner  and  not  infrequently  it  is  given  by  one  of  the  coachers  act- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  captain  of  the  team  which  is  at  bat. 

If  the  batter  gives  the  sign  it  is  generally  made  by  some  move- 
ment of  one  of  his  limbs  or  by  the  manner  in  which  he  stands  at 
the  plate.  It  is  easier  for  the  base-runner  to  give  the  sign  that 
lie  is  about  to  steal  because  he  can  conceal  it  from  at  least  a  great 
part  of  the  tield  and  the  opposing  fielders.  If  the  batter  fails  to 
notice  the  sign  it  is  likely  to  be  disastrous  to  the  runner,  who  may 
be  caught  standing  up.  to  his  great  disgust,  as  runners  do  not  make 
Jin  effort  to  slide  to  bases  when  they  are  trying  the  hit-and-run  play. 

When  the  coacher  gives  a  sign,  not  infreqiu^ntly  it  is  l)y  means 
of  some  presumable  chance  remarks,  which  the  players  of  tlie  other 
team  will  think  is  meant  for  conversation,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  a  bit  of  strategy.  Even  a  show  of  petulance  by  a 
batter  at  a  presumably  incorrect  decision  by  an  umpire,  sometimes 
has  been  in  reality  a  very  cool  and  premeditated  scheme,  instead  of 
the  apparently  hotheaded  action,  of  a  player  who  could  not  control 
his  temper. 

When  Hugh  Jennings,  the  manager  of  the  Detroit  club,  picks  the 
?i'ass  up.  blade  by  blade,  and  gives  cry  to  his  now  famous  '"ee  yah," 
there  is  more  in  his  apparent  silliness  than  appears  on  the  face  of 
it.  At  least  there  was  at  the  beginning.  Of  course  every  man- 
ager finds  that  sooner  or  later  most  of  his  signs  are  understood  by 
opposing  players  and  he  must  invent  a  new  code  or,  as  some  do. 
reverse  the  code,  which  is  almost  invariably  a  blow  to  the  opposing 
plaj'ers  if  the  men  of  the  team  engaged  in  the  use  of  the  code  do  not 
forget  that  it  has  been  reversed.  There  was  a  coacher,  well  known 
in  his  day,  who  would  frequently  shout.  "Here  we  go,"  He  did  it 
so  often  that  it  seemed  to  be  part  of  his  battle  cry  while  he  was 
exhorting  his  players,  yet  under  certain  conditions  his  "Here  we 
go"  was  a  signal  to  the  players  of  his  team  and  understood  as  sucli. 

When  a  double  steal  is  attempted  it  is  usually  the  runner  who 
is  on  second  base  who  starts  the  signal.  He  may  be  instructed  by 
his  captain  to  try  the  steal  and  that  involves  a  sign  from  the  latter. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  a  signal  of  that  character  will  not  be  given 
by  the  movement  of  some  part  of  the  body  but  will  be  indicated  by 
.some  expression  which  is  used  by  a  player  on  the  field  and  whicli  it 
is  hoped  will  escape  detection. 

It  is  not  good  policy  to  try  to  develop  too  elaborate  a  code  of 
signals.  They  are  apt  to  be  confusing.  Some  managers  like  to 
have  as  few  signs  as  possible.  McGraw  is  one  of  that  kind,  yet 
there  is  no  manager  in  Base  Ball  who  rules  his  team  more  absolutely 
from  the  bench.  The  Athletics  are  great  believers  in  signals  and 
they  also  have  the  reputation  of  possessing  players  who  are  quick 
to  discern  and  understand  the  signs  of  the  opposing  players,  and  for 
that  reason  every  team  which  plays  against  the  Athletics  is  careful 
to  an  extreme  to  hide  signs  if  it  can. 

Practice  will  make  perfect  in  giving  signs  behind  the  bat  by  the 
medium  of  the  throwing  hand  and  the  glove  on  the  catching  hand. 
When  these  signs  are  cleverly  given  to  a  pitcher  they  are  of  tlie 
utmost  value  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  club  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected. Most  of  the  professional  catchers  give  these  signs  .iust  be- 
fore the  ball  is  pitched  and  while  they  are  stooping  down  behind 
the  bat  and  sometimes  they  give  a  "fake"  sign  prior  to  the  regular 
sign,  hoping  to  fool  the  opposing  team.  Usually  they  are  fairly  suc- 
cessful in  doing  so.  There  have,  been  catchers  who  were  clever 
enough  to  give  their  signs  while  standing  up  and  they  were  very 
successful  in  deluding  the  opposing  teams.     One  of  these  was  Criger, 
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formerly  of  the  champion  Boston  Red  Sox,  and  another,  in  old  days, 
was  Jack  Boyle  of  the  old  St.  Louis  Browns.  "Buck"  Ewing  of  the 
famous  Giants  of  the  late  'SG-s  and  early  '90s,  gave  his  signals 
largely  through  a  line  of  conversation  which  he  kept  up  with  the 
pitcher,  pretending  all  the  time  to  be  giving  signals  with  his  hands. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  the  ball  players  began  to  understand 
Swing's  system  and  even  then  they  were  never  sure  whether  in  his 
conversation  he  was  giving  signals  or  merely  joking  with  the  pitcher. 
Jack  Clement,  catcher  of  the  Philadelphia  Nationals,  had  half 
the  base  ball  players  guessing  as  to  his  signs,  because  he  was  left- 
handed  and  gave  all  signals  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  batter. 

If  signs  are  employed,  the  principal  thing  to  do  is  to  make  them 
as  simple  as  possible,  and  then  be  sure  that  every  player  on  the 
team  understands  what  they  mean.  Now  and  then  base-runners 
are  severely  criticised  for  some  play  on  the  field.  The  unthinking 
"bleacherites"'  promptly  dub  them  as  "boneheads"  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  'are  not  "boneheads."  The  real  "boneheads"  are  the 
players  who  fail  to  perceive  the  sign  when  it  is  properly  given  by 
the  man  who  is  first  in  the  play. 

Signs,  or  signals,  therefore,  are,  after  all,  a  matter  of  individual 
ingenuity  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  never  can  be  compiled  into  a 
prearranged  code.  As  a  player  once  told  a  writer  who  had  inter- 
viewed him  on  the  subject,  "Fill  in  your  story  with  any  set  of 
signals  your  imagination  may  suggest ;  if  they  are  good,  we  will 
adapt  them  to  our  own  uses." 
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All-^Matioiial— All-American 
T©^r  t©  fi©ii©ltslti 

After  the  Base  Bali  season  of  1914  had  beea  completed,  two  teams 
of  players,  made  up  from  members  of  National  League  and  American 
League  clubs,  undertook  a  tour  to  Honolulu  by  way  of  a  circuit  which 
embraced  cities  throughout  the  Northwest.  The  clubs  called  them- 
selves the  All-Nationals  and  the  AU-Americans,  and  the  business 
management  was  undertalien  by  Frank  Bancroft,  for  a  long  time 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  club. 

It  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  trips  which  had 
ever  been  made  into  foreign  lands — although  Honolulu  is  no  longer 
real  foreign  territory — and  revived  the  Base  Ball  enthusiasm  and 
the  great  love  for  the  American  game  which  had  begun  years  back. 
To  the  older  residents  of  Honolulu  it  brought  iffack  the  visit  of  the 
Spalding  tourists.  It  so  chanced  that  the  American  ball  players 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Spalding  were  unable  to  play  a  game  in 
Honolulu,  but  this  was  wholly  due  to  the  fact  of  the  unfortunate 
arrival  of  the  steamship  on  Sunday  and  the  inability  of  the  captain 
to  wait  long  enough  on  Monday  for  the  playing  of  a  game.  Honolulu 
did  not  allow  Base  Ball  on  Sunday,  and  once  the  coal  was  in  the 
bunkers,  the  captain  of  the  steamship  was  compelled  to  depart  im- 
mediately for  the  far  side  of  the  Pacific  to  meet  his  mail  contracts. 

The  trip  of  the  players  in  1914  began  at  Milwaukee.  Members  of 
the  clubs  arrived  in  that  city  October  16  and  the  total  route  trav- 
ersed occupied  about  ten  weeks.  They  completed  their  journey  at 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  December  27. 

The  teams  played  forty-four  games.  Of  these  the  All-Nationals 
won  twenty-three  and  the  All-Americans  twenty-one.  In  addition  to 
these  contests  there  were  two  tie  games  and  four  games  with  out- 
side teams,  all  of  which  were  won  by  the  All-Stars. 

Each  team  used  four  pitchers,  whose  records  were  as  follows  : 

All-Nationals 

Alexander  

Vaughn  

.Tames,  Boston  

Tesrean  


/on 
10 

6 

?, 

Lost 
4 

9 

All-Amerirans 

Bush  

James,  at.  Louis  ... 
Mltcliell   

Wi.n 

C 

8 

.    ..       3 

Lr/st 
4 
5 
5 

4 

Cole  

4 

9   ■ 

The  financial  success  of  the  trip  gave  each  player  .$1,321.95  for 
his  share  of  the  receipts.  This  was  above  all  expenses,  except  the 
steamship  fare  to  Honolulu,  which  each  player  was  compelled  to  pay 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  However,  that  gave  the  players  a  very  com- 
fortable margin  for  their  junket,  even  after  they  had  paid  the  fare 
on  the  boat. 

The  excellent  work  of  Alexander,  the  Philadelphia  National  League 
pitcher,  made  him  popular  not  only  with  the  players  but  with  spec- 
tators who  saw  him.  It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
American  League  players  who  made  the  journey  that  Alexander  is 
one  of  the  greatest  pitchers  in  Base  Ball.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
same  opinion  is  shared  by  the  Base  Ball  enthusiasts  of  Philadelphia. 
An  interesting  fact  of  the  trip  was  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  spit 
ball  pitchers  on  "skinned"  diamonds.  The  moment  the  cover  of  the 
ball  became  rough  the  spit  ball  pitchers  had  trouble. 

All  the  way  across  the  American  continent,  over  a  route  follow- 
ing the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific.  Railroad,  the  players  met 
with  a  generous  reception.  In  California  they  were  congratulated 
repeatedly  because  of  their  evident  intent  to  give  their  best  to  those 
who  witnessed  the  games.  The  San  Francisco  newspapers  were  loud 
in  praising  the  efforts  of  the  men  on  the  field,  stating  vrepeatedly 
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that  the  games  were  the  most  interestiiig  which  had  been  played 
iu  that  State  in  recent  years  by  Eastern  players,  for  the  reason  that 
the  men  were  in  the  contests  to  make  the  best  of  them  and  not 
merely  to  give  an  exhibition. 

The  record  of  tlie  series,  as  played  from  the  time  the  teams  left 
Chicago  on  October  Hi  for  Honolulu  until  their  return  to  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  December  27,  is  as  follows  ; 

Oct.  17 — At    Milwaukee — Rain. 

Oft.   IS — At    Minneapolis — Americans    6,    Nationals   3, 

Oft.   1!) — At  MaiKlan,   S.  D. — Americans  1,    Nationals  2   (12   innings). 

Oft.  20 — At    Dickinson,    N.    D. — Americans    0,    Nationals    1. 

Oct.  21 — At    Forsythe,    Mont. — Americans    9,    Nationals    0, 

Oct.  22 — At    lleicna,    Mont. — Americans    G,    Nationals    7. 

Oct.   2.'{ — At  Hamilton,   Mont. — Americans  10,    Nationals,   3. 

Oct.  24 — At   Missoula,   Mont. — Americans  9,   Nationals  0. 

Oct.  2r> — -At   Spokane,    Wash. — 'Americaus  3,   Nationals   11. 

Oct.  2U — At    I'otlach,    Idaho — Americans  1,   Nationals   12. 

Oct.  27 — At    Lewiston,    Idaho — Americans    1,    Nationals    4. 

Oct.  2S — At   Walla   Walla,  W^ash. — Americans  1,    Nationals  0. 

Oct.  29 — At  Seattle,   Wash. — Americans  4,    Nationals  1   (.12   innings). 

Oct.  30 — At  Bellingham,    Wash. — Americans  4,    Nationals  10. 

Nov.     1 — At   Portland,    Ore. — Americans  2,    Nationals  3. 

Nov.     2 — At   Medford,    Ore. — ^Americans   9,    Nationals   5. 

Nov.     3 — At   San  Francisco,   Cal. — Americans   2,   Nationals  4. 

Nov.     4 — At   San  Francisco,    Cal. — Americans  2,    Nationals    1. 

Nov.     5 — At   San  Francisco,   Cal. — ^Americans,   0,    Nationals   2. 

Nov,     0 — At  San  Francisco,    Ca). — Americans  3,   Nationals  4. 

Nov.     7 — At  San   Francisco,    Cal. — Nationals   9,    Americans   4. 

Nov.     8 — At  Oakland,   Cal.    (A.  M.) — Americans  1,   Nationals  0. 

Nov.     S — At  San  Francisco,  Cal.    (F.   M.) — Americans  9,   Nationals  2. 

Nov.     9 — At  San  Francisco,   Cal. — All-Nationals  6.   St.   Mary's  College  3. 

Nov.     9 — At  San  Francisco,   Cal. — All-Americans  S,    Olympic  Club   7. 

Nov.  10 — At  San  Jose,  Cal. — Americans  4,  Nationals  4   (10  innings). 

Nov.  12 — At  Los  Angeles,   Cal.— Americans  5,    Nationals   2. 

Nov.   13 — At  Los  Angeles,   Cal. — Americans  4,   Nationals   3. 

Nov.   1.^ — At  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Americans  6,    Nationals  4. 

Nov.  IG — At   Pasadena,  Cal.— Americans  o.   Nationals   5    (10   innings). 

Nov.   17— At   Modesto,    Cal. — Americans  1,   Nationals  0. 

Nov.   18 — At   Sacramento,   Cal. — ^Amerlcans  4,   Nationals  9. 

Nov.  19— At   Petaluma,    Cal.— Americans' 3,   Nationals  8. 

Nov.  21 — At   San   Francisco,    Cal. — ^Americans  2,   Nationals  4. 

Nov.  22— At   Oakland,   Cal.    (A.  M.)— Americans  4,   Nationals  3. 

Nov.  22— At  San  Francisco,  Cal.    (P.  M.)— Americans  2,  Nationals  13. 

Deo.    .3— At  Honolulu— Nationals   4,    Americans  2. 

Dec.     .1 — At  Honolulu — .Americans  4,    Nationals  1. 

Dec.     G- At  Honolulu — Nationals  2,   Americans  1. 

Dec,  10— At  Honolulu— All-Stars   4,    All-Oahu   1. 

Dec.  12 — At   Honolulu — Nationals  1.3.    Americans   1. 

Dec.  14 — At   Honolulu — Americans  9,   Nationals   1. 

Dec.  22 — At  Fresno,   Cal. — Nationals   G,    Americans  2. 

Dec.  24— At   Bakersfleld,  Cal. — Nationals   12,   Americans  6, 

Dec.  2G — At  San  Diego,  Cal. — Americans  2,  Nationals  0. 

Dec.  27 — At  San  Diego,  Cal. — Nationals  1,  Americans  0. 

When  the  Manoa  arrived  at  Honolulu  on  December  1,  the  visitors 
found  a  most  cordial  greeting  awaiting  them.  They  were  entertained 
with  real  Hawaiian  music  by  real  Hawaiians.  On  the  way  himdreds 
of  native  swimmers  surrounded  the  craft,  and  as  the  players  tossed 
dimes  and  quarters  into  the  ocean,  the  youngsters  gave  feats  of 
swimming  and  diving  the  like  of  which  the  baseballers  had  never 
seen  before. 

They  were  escorted  to  the  Alexander  Young  Hotel,  and  as  the 
parade  marched  up  the  street  thousands  of  fans  stood  on  tlie  side- 
walks and  cheered  the  men  who  were  soon  to  cavort  on  Honolulu's 
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greatest  ball  park,  MoiliiU  Field.  Following  the  arrival  at  the  hotel 
the  party  was  given  a  big  welcome  and  a  few  moments  later  scat- 
tered to  the  beach  at  Waikiki.  The  following  day,  December  2.  the 
All-Nationals  and  Ail-Americans  were  the  guests  of  the  Honolulu 
folks  at  a  luncheon  on  the  roof  garden  of  the  Young,  and  the 
Easterners  were  given  the  rare  chance  of  eating  in  the  open  and 
listening  to  speeches  and  sweet  music  under  the  canopy  of  heaven, 
and  all  this  in  December.  Among  those  present  at  the  reception 
were  several  of  the  men  who  had  welcomed  the  A,  G.  Spalding 
party  to  Honolulu  twenty-seven  years  ago,  and  several  of  them 
touched  upon  the  visit.  Thursday,  December  .',,  the  teams  cavorted 
on  the  diamond  at  Moiliili  Field  for  the  first  time,  and  the  playing 
of  the  stars  took  likp  wildfire,  as  it  had  been  the  undivided  opinion 
that  nothing  like  it  has  ever  before  been  seen  in  Honolulu.  With 
nearly  all  of  the  business  houses  closed  nearly  7,000  people  took  in 
the  opening  game,  and  it  was  a  groat  one. 

In  all,  six  games  were  played  at  Honolulu,  of  which  the  All- 
Nationals  won  three  and  the  All-Americans  two.  One  gam(>  was 
between  a  combination  toam  of  tho  two  .\merican  teams  and  an 
All-Oahu  nine,  the  former  winning,  4-1. 

The  teams  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  the  Matsonia,  and  at 
once  proceeded  to  Fresno,  where,  on  December  22,  the  All-Nationals 
defeated  the  All-Americans,  6-2.  Tesreau  pitching  against  Cole. 
On  December  24,  at  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  the  All-Nationals  again  de- 
ft-ated  the  All-Americans.-  12-6,  Alexander  outpitching  James.  At 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  December  26,  the  All-Americans  defeated  the  All- 
Nationals,  2-0,  Cole  disDosing  of  the  All-Nationals  without  a  safe 
hit,  while  Test-cau  yielded  only  four  hits.  In  the  final  game  at 
San  Diego.  December  27,  the  All-Nationals  defeated  the  All- 
Americans,  1-0,  Alexander  pitching  against  Bush. 

In  connection  with  the  trip  the  following  facts  about  Base  Ball 
in  Honolulu  are  worthy  of  notice  :  Honolulu,  the  capital  city  of 
the  group  of  islands,  has  a  dozen  regular  teams,  half  of  which 
can  play  a  good  stiff  game  of  the  best  amateur  variety.  The  mixed 
nationality  of  the  inhabitants  finds  a  genial  blend  in  the  delights  of 
the  game,  and  members  of  the  English,  German  and  French  colonies 
alike  play  Base  Ball  with  all  the  avidity  of  the  born  American.  The 
true  enthusiasts  at  the  sport,  outside  .of  the  American-born  con- 
tingent, are  the  Chinese.  They  are  an  athletic-loving  lot  and  play 
with  much  skill  and  thorough  understanding  of  its  fine  points. 


1,  Buenos  Aires  team;  2,  G.  Bon  McCormack,  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Base 
Ball  Association,  to  whom  is  due  credit  for  popularizing  the  game  in 
Argentina;  3,  Game  played  at  Talleres  between  the  Buenos  Aires  team  and 
the  La  Plata  team;  4,  A  player  of  the  Buenos  Aires  team;  5,  La  Plata 
team.  Photos  from  "Mundo  Argentino,"  Buenos  Aires. 

TEAMS  OF  THE  BUENOS  AIRES  BASE  BALL  ASSOCIATION. 
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Tfee  Expansion  ©f  Bms©  Ball 

Not  a  year  passes  but  marks  the  growth  of  Base  Ball  as  a 
universal  sport.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  unfortunate  breaking 
out  of  general  hostilities  in  1914  the  progress  of  Base  Ball  in 
France  would  have  Ijeen  more  marked  than  in  any  other  nation 
of  Europe.  Possibly,  it  did  make  more  advance  in  France  than 
in  any  other  country   of  the  continent. 

It  maintained  its  own  in  England  where  it  has  gained  slowly 
in  the  last  ten  years.  If  anything,  it  became  more  popular  la 
England.  This  unquestionably  was  due  to  the  visit  of  the  Ameri- 
can players  who  made  the  tour  around  the  world.  If  the  game 
should  happen  to  be  taken  up  by  European,  countries  it  would  not 
l)e  surprising  if  it  made  quick  and  further  headway  in  England. 

Canada  has  proved  to  be  a  fertile  field  of  Base  Ball  advancement. 
There  are  three  sources  of  Base  Ball  enthusiasm  in  Canada.  One 
is  the  native  born  Canadian  of  English  paren'tage,  who  seems  to 
take  to  American  games  with  ready  avidity.  A  second  is  the  native 
born  Canadian  of  French  parentage,  who  is  becoming  more  and 
more  absorbed  in  the  American  national  game,  as  is  attested  by 
the  increasing  number  of  French-Canadians  who  not  only  attend 
Base  Ball  games,  but  play  the  game  themselves.  The  'third  is 
the  American  who  has  crossed  the  border  for  business  reasons, 
and  who  carries  his  fondness  for  Base  Ball  with  him. 

The  Guide  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Beaverlodge,  Alberta, 
Canada.  Manager  Newgord  says  :  "Beaverlodge  finished  second  in 
the  Midnight  League  last  season.  The  league  is  located  in  the 
Peace  River  country.  Alberta,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  'farthest  north' 
league  of  organized  ball.  All  six  teams  are  located  north  of  the 
r)r»th  parallel,  or  about  4.30'  miles  from  the  international  boundary. 
0«ir  country  is  isolated  from  railroad  connection,  the  nearest 
station  being  Edson,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  2.50  miles  to  the 
south.  The  schedule  extends  from  May  1  to  September  1,  games 
being  played  on  Saturdays.  The  teams  are  composed  mainly  of 
homesteaders  and  settlers,  no  salaries  being  paid.  The  quality  of 
ball  compares  very  favorably  with  that  of  the  best  semi-pro  teams 
in  the  States.  The  league  has  been  in  existence  three  years.  Grand 
Prairie  City  winning  the  pennant  in  1912  and  1913  and  Deep 
Creek  in   1914." 

The  visit  of  the  Base  Ball  tourists  to  Honolulu  was,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  a  popular  reception  tendered  to  them.  They  were  greeted 
with  cheers  and  such  hospitality  as  left  no  doubt  of  their  wel- 
come. It  had  been,  a  long  time  since  professionals  had  played  on  the 
islands.  They  found  that  they  were  well  known  by  reputation, 
even  if  their  reputation  had  been  made  on  fields  which  were 
thousands  of  miles  away.  There  is  something  about  Base  Ball 
which  seems  to  make  the  whole  world  more  kin  than  any  other 
sport  of  which  we  know. 

In  Japan  Base  Ball  flourishes  even  better  than  some  of  the 
crops.  The  game  has  quite  completely  captured  the  people  of 
that  nation.  They  are  as  industriously  studious  of  its  strategy 
and  methods  as  the  Americans.  Of  course  they  have  not  acquired 
the  American  skill,  which  is  something  of  long  development,  but, 
considering  the  time  in  which  they  have  practically  adopted  the 
game  for  their  own,  their  progress  'is  marvelous. 

There  will  be  future  visits  from  Japanese  Base  Ball  players 
to  the  United  States,  but  it  is  the  impression  of  the  editor  of 
the  Guide  that  the  Japanese  are  never  going  to  be  fully  satisfied  with 
their  share  in  the  game  until  they  feel  that  they  are  strong 
enough  to  bring  to  this  country  a  nine  which  shall  challenge 
our  best  professional  team,  with  some  chance  of  making  the  game 
close  and  hard  fought,  whether  it  is  won  by  the  visitors  or  lost. 
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Thero  have  been  rumors  that  Baso  Ball  was  making  headway 
in  China.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  advancing  further 
than  was  generally  imagined. 

Thomas  Millard,  managing  editor  of  the  China  Press,  puj)- 
lished  at  Shanghai,  a  New  Yorli  newspaper  writer  who  is  quite  well 
known  by  reason  of  his  ability  as  a  correspondent  through  the 
war  between  Russia  and  Japan,  and  the  Boxer  uprising,  is  doing 
his  best  as  a  missionary  for  Base  Ball  in  China.  In  a  recent 
letter  he  says  : 

"The  Shangliai  Amateur  Base  Ball  League  is,  as  the  name  implies, 
a  local  organization,  having  as  its  chief  object,  eventually  to  make 
Base  Ball  the  national  game  of  the  Chinese,  as  it  has  already  been 
made  the  national  game  of  Japan  and  the  Philippines.  [The  reader 
will  note  that  he  iilaces  the  national  game  of  both  the  Filipinos  and  the 
Japanese  as  being  Base  Ball.]  The  executive  committee  of  the  league 
is  composed  of  leading  merchants  and  business  men  of  Shanghai.  Base 
Ball  here  has  grown  fiom  small  beginnings — a  few  years  ago  it  was 
bard  to  get  out  nine  players — until  now  we  have  two  fairly  good 
amateur  clubs,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  crowd  of  2,000  persons  of  all 
nationalities  to  see  a  game.  Our  games  are  played  on  the  general  recre- 
ation ground,  where  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  summer  there  probably 
will  be  several  cricket  matches,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  tennis 
courts,  the  polo  game,  lawn  bowls  and  other  sports  all  going  on  simul- 
taneously. Yet,  although  Americans  are  in  a  great  minority  in  the 
foreign  population,  it  is  becoming  quite  common  to  see  the  spectators, 
regardless  of  nationality,  congregating  around  the  Base  Ball  tield,  per- 
mitting other  sports  to  go  almost  unnoticed.  However,  we  are  not  con- 
tent to  contine  interest  in  the  game  here  to  foreigners.  To  really  make 
it  popular  we  must  reach  the  Chinese,  and  we  are  beginning  tq  have 
a  little  success  in  this,  although  we  are  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
by  provision  of  the  deed  of  trust  our  present  ball  ground  is  not  open 
to  Chinese,  either  as  spectators  or  players.  We  believe  that  the  forth- 
coming Olympic  games  here  provide  the  best  opportunity  that  ever  has 
occurred  to  stimulate  interest  in  Base  Ball  among  the  Chinese.  To  this 
end  we  are  preparing  to  bring  out  the  famous  Honolulu  Chinese  ball 
players. 

"The  China  Press  intends  to  publish  a  special  Olympic  games  edition 
to  emphasize  the  significance  to  China  of  her  first  participation  in  in- 
ternational athletics.  Teams  representing  the  countries  of  Japan,  Phil- 
ippines, Siam,  Java,  Strait  Settlements  and  other  oriental  countries  will 
take  part  in  this  meeting.  The  Chinese  government  is  ofHcially  con- 
tributing to  bear  the  cost,  and  President  Yuan  Shih  Kai  has  made  a  per- 
sonal contribution.  1  am  inviting  prominent  men  in  different  countries, 
who  have  been  identified  with  sport  in  one  way  or  another,  to  con- 
tribute articles  to  this  edition.  President  Yuan  Shih  Kai  of  China 
will  contribute  an  article.  Ex-President  William  H.  Taft  will  tell 
about  what  the  introduction  of  American  athletics  has  done  in  solving 
government    problems    in    the    Philippines. 

"It  occurs  to  me  that  a  brief  statement  by  message  from  Mr.  A.  G. 
Spalding,  apropos  of  the  Base  Ball  feature  of  these  Far  Eastern  Olympic 
games,  would  be  approtjriare  and  I  rea.uest  that  you  will  call  this  mat- 
ter to  :\Ir.  Spalding's  attention  and  ask  him  to  write  such  a  statement 
and  send  it  to  the  China  Press.  This  special  edition  will  be  published 
in  both   the  English   and   Chinese   languages." 

From  Australia  we  read  that  the  Summer  Base  Ball  Associa- 
tion (Limited),  which  has  been  organized,  propose  to  make 
a  commercial  success  of  the  great  American  game  in  Australia 
during  the  coming  summer.  Up  to  last  summer  Base  Ball  in 
Australia  was  regarded  as  a  winter  sport,  indulged  in  only  in,  an 
amateurish  way  from  .Tuly  to  September.  Some  Sydney  people 
privately  backed  the  idea  of  summer  Base  Ball  last  year,  and 
four  clubs  were  organized  for  first  grade  competition.     The  gamej 
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attracted  from  1,000  to  2,000  spectators  each  Satuiiay  afternoon. 
This  coming  summer  the  enthusiasts  believe  the  time  is  ripe 
for  professional  Base  Ball.  The  company  they  are  organizing  will 
have  a  nominal  capital  of  .$25,000,  and  the  general  public  and 
the  players  v^'ill  be  invited  to  buy  shares  at  $1  each.  The  pros- 
pectus states  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  players,  irrespective  of  whether  they  hold 
shares.  The  players  will  receive  payment  for  their  services, 
says  the  prospectus,  as  soon  as  the  gate  receipts  warrant.  It  is 
already  suggested  that  some  players  may  be  induced  to  come  from! 
America  to  coach  the  teams  while  winter  weather  prevents  Base 
Ball  in  the  United  States.  The  board  of  directors  as  first  constituted 
will  include  K.  L.  ("Snowy")  Baker,  W.  C.  J.  Kelly,  an  American; 
H.  D.  Morton,  a  member  of  the  New  South  Wales  legislature,  and 
C.  Franks,  who  is  one  of  the  best  players  in  the  commonwealth. 

Base  Ball  has  made  a  hit  in  South  America.  It  has  been  a 
little  slow  in  starting,  exactly  as  has  been  the  case  in  other 
countries,  but  it  is  under  way  and  they  have  got  far  enough  to 
arrange  games  between  different  countries,  exactly  as  we  play 
games  between  different  cities  which  are  representative  of  differ- 
ent States.  The  following  invitation  will  give  an  idea  as  to  how 
Base  Ball  is  starting  in  South  America  : 

"Dear  Friend:  We  beg  to  advise  yon  of  our  success  in  arranging  a 
match  game  of  Base  Ball  between  Uruguay  and  Argentina,  same  lo 
take  place  at  Talleres  next  Sunday  afternoon  at  2.30  o'clock.  Your 
presence  means  much  to  this  bit  of  enterprise  on  our  part,  and  we  very 
earnestly  hope  you  can  attend  and  bring  as  many  of  your  friends  or 
acquaintances  as  may  wish  to  accompany  you.  Our  seating  capacity 
has  been  Verj"*  greatly  increased,  and  we  now  feel  secure  in  the  belief 
that    our    guests   may    be    comfortably    provided    for   in    this    respect. 

"We  have  arranged  to  have  moving  pictures  of  this  game  and  all 
connected  with  it.  These  pictures  will  not  alone  be  on  exhibition  In  the 
theatres  here,  but  will  be  shown  all  over  the  entire  world,  something 
the  Base  Ball  players  could  not  accomplish  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
travel.  Setting  aside  the  advertising  and  the  educational  features  of 
this  plan  and  viewing  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  average  spectator, 
it  means  that  it  puts  one  in  touch  with  friends  wherever  the  pictures 
are   shown,   and  is   the   next  thing   to   an  actual   encounter." 

As  it  is  quite  probable  that  in  the  latter  part  of  1915,  or  early 
iu  1916,  the  countries  of  South  America  will  see  their  first  games 
between  the  American  ball  players — if  Messrs.  McGraw  and  Comiskey 
determine  upon  taking  teams  throughout  those  countries — there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  visitors  will  find  the  same  hearty  reception  be- 
stowed upon  them  as  has  been  the  case  elsewhere,  and  not  a  little 
of  their  hospitable  greeting  will  be  due  to  the  good  work  which  has 
been  accomplished  thus  early  by  those  who  are  trying  to  introduce 
the  greatest  of  all  national  pastimes  among  the  Latin  races  of  the> 
lower  half  of  Pan-America. 

BUENOS    AIRES   BASE   BALL   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Buenos  Aires  Herald  in  its  Base  Ball  column,  written  by 
G.  Ben  McCormack,  says  : 

"Newspapers  received  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  where  the 
American  Base  Ball  teams  gave  exhibitions  on  their  recent  tour,  all 
comment  favorably  on  the  American  national  pastime,  and  in  every 
instance  they  are  agreed  that  Base  Ball,  as  played  by  these  clubs,  is 
the  fastest  and  most  skilful  outdoor  game  known  to  the  civilized  world 
and  certain  to  find  favor  once  the  intricacies  of  the  play  are  under- 
stood. Base  Ball  is  not  so  difficult  to  master  as  many  seem  to  think, 
and  the  Japanese  and  Filipinos'  success  in  this  respect  stand  out  as 
convincing  evidence  in  support  of  this  statement.  If  these  people  of 
the  iFar   East   can  master   the  game    sufficiently   well   in  four   years    to 


Staudiny-    (leUX   to  right  I— Soxtuii,   Aueliin,    Fiiiycr,    Auios,    Ewing.     Sittiui 
Gordon,    Kortlang,    Mergendoler,    Ganes,    McCormack,    Phillips. 

BUENOS  AIRES  Y.  M.  0.  A.  BASE  BALL  TEAM. 


.Standing  (loft  to  right) — Hutchinson,  Smith,  White,  Muller,  I.aiidcck 
Rawsnn.  Boley,  Webb.  Sitting — Jones,  Dwyer,  Toomey,  Eglebauui,  liar 
riei',    Valkening. 

BUENOS  AIRES  BASE  BALL  ASSOCIATION  TEAM. 
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defeat  snch  university  teams  as  Stanford,  Wisconsin,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  should  certainly  show  the  same 
aptitude.  The  reception  accorded  the  baseballers  throughout  the 
tour  could  not  have  been  more  cordial,  and  has  made  friends  for  the 
nation  they  represented,  in  nearly  every  instance;  this  is  an  endorsement 
of  statements  appearing  in  these  columns  from  time  to  time  that  the 
Base  Ball  player  was  an  ambassador  to  the  country  he  visited,  and 
■vs'orthy  of  support  and  encouragement  due  an  individual  occupying  that 
lofty   position. 

"Head-hunting  haa  become  unpopular  in  the  Philippines  since  the 
advent  of  Base  Ball,  and  in  this  connection  there  comes  to  mind  the 
experiences  of  the  crew  of  an  American  ship  wrecked  off  the  coast  of 
Luzon  Island.  The  sailors,  weary  and  worn,  drifted  ashore  more  dead 
than  alive  on  one  of  the  ship's  rafts,  and  as  they  knelt  in  prayer  (?)^ 
grateful  for  having  been  spared  from  watery  graves,  they  were  disturbed' 
by  a  band  of  Igorrotes  breaking  through  the  brush  and  descending  down 
upon  them,  armed  with  what  they  thought  were  war  clubs,  but  proved 
to  be  monogram  Base  Ball  bats  later  on.  The  chief  stopped  for  one 
brief  moment  as  he  and  his  husky  warriors  reached  the  little  group 
huddled  on  the  shore,  and  i-eaching  beneath  his  G  string  brought  forth 
a  copy  of  Spalding's  Rule  Book  and  in  a  voice  choked  with  emotion 
and  anxiety,    said: 

"  'Tell  me,  hombre,  is  a  man  out  if  he  turns  toward  second  on  a 
single  and  the  baseman  tags  him  while  he  is  off  the  sackV 

•'The  latest  organization  within  the  B.  A.  B.  A.  is  the  Argentine 
Base  Ball  League,  with  four  clubs  as  a  starter  for  the  cool  Aveather, 
and  two  more  to  be  added  when  the  regular  season  arrives.  It  is  hoiked 
that  by  the  time  the  'big  leaguers'  reach  here  they  may  be  treated 
to  an  exhibition  game  by  two  All-Argentine  clubs.  This  is  most  prob- 
able, in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  at  the  moment  sufficient  men 
to  form  two  nines,  but  who  unfortunately  can  not  turn  out  witli  regu- 
larity. This  has  made  organized  playing  impossible,  but  two  months' 
training  in  advance  of  the  Americans'  arrival  would  suffice  and  have 
them  in  shape  to  make  a  creditable  showing  against  the  visitors.  The 
Argentine  Base  Ball  League  has  arranged  a  schedule  covering  twenty- 
four  games,  to  be  played  from  March  29  to  June  14,  inclusive.  The 
schedule  provides  for  Sunday  games,  leaving  the  feast  days  open 
for  matches  with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Uruguay  and 
Rosario,  La  Plata  being  within  the  League.  A  commission  has  been 
elected  to  control  thei  new:  league  composed  of  the  managers  and 
captains  of  the  teams,    with  G.    Ben  MeCormack   as  President. 

CLUBS. 

"Buenos  Aires  'Reds'— Manager,  G.  F.  Gaulke;  captain,  George 
Dawson;  Kortlang,  Webb,  Schleip,  Dwyer,  Ainsworth,  Boyce,  Stokes, 
Brown,    Hendrie,    Rockwell,    Marvel,    Mellor. 

"Buenos  Aires  'Greys' — Manager,  J.  Silverstone;  captain,  A.  J.  Hut- 
chinson; Boley,  Stinson,  Gaines,  Harris,  Smith,  Rogers,  Reid,  Moore, 
Lindgren,    Tagert,    Davis,    Williams,    Levison,    McEnnely. 

"La  Plata — Manager,  C.  D.  Sturgeon;  captain,  Edward  Schick;  Walsh, 
Eggers,  Vaitses,  Hinchley,  0' Carrol,  O'Durnin,  Stanley,  Hendrikson, 
Winchcabbich. 

"Buenos  Aires  'Blues' — Manager,  W.  R.  White;  captain,  F.  E.  Morris; 
Volkening,  Maher,  Eiglebaugh,  Toomey,  Emerson,  Bruce,  Rice,  Victor 
Reid,   Gordon,   Robitoy,  Sexton,   Burke. 

"Ml*.  P.  P.  Phillips,  physical  director  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  in)  Paseo,  Colon,  is  busy  working  out  a  schedule  of  some 
twenty-five  games  of  indoor  Base  Ball  for  the  winter  season.  The  games 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  last  year  proved  the  most  pleasurable  events  during 
the  cold  nights  and  were  well  patronized  by  members  and  friends.  A 
feature  of  this  indoor  league  will  be  that  all  teams  of  foreigners  will 
carry  at  least  one-third  Argentines.  The  Argentine  teams,  of  course, 
are  expected  to  be  all  born  in  the  coTintry  and  this  will  be  adhered 
to  strictly." 
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Sosime  Interesting  Records 

From  down  in  Texas  Mr.  Earl  Obenshain,  the  editor  of  Sporting 
News,  St.  Louis,  received  a  letter  from  a  young  pitclier  on  the  Gal- 
veston team,  Roj'  Allen,  who  at  the  time  was  apparently  approach- 
ing a  record  for  consecutive  innings  without  giving  a  base  on  balls. 
Mr.  Obenshain  replied  as  follows  : 
Mr.  Roy  Allen,  Galveston,  Texas.  St.  Louis,  Aug.  25,  1914. 

Dear  Sir:  Answering  your  query  as  to  the  number  of  consecutive  innings 
pitched  without  a  base  on  balls  I  find  no  accurate  or  positive  record.  Last 
f-eason,  I  believe  it  was,  there  was  some  comment  about  Mathewson  going 
a  remarkable  number  of  innings  without  having  given  a  pass,  but  I  cannot 
^;nd  the  data  now.  My  recollection,  however,  that  it  was  not  near  ninety- 
eight  innings— probably  forty-five  or  so. 

If  you  have  gone  ninety-eight  innings  without  giving  a  base  on  balls  I 
would  say  you  had  made  a  record  that  has  not  been  approached  and  would 
be  interested  in  having  you  write  me  the  length  of  your  run  when  it  is 
bi-oken.  I  Avill  make  an  effort  to  have  you  given  credit  for  it  in  the  records 
of  the   game   when  properly   certified   to. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  after  some  batter  finally  walks  on  you. 

Sincerely,  EARL  OBENSHAIN. 

When,  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  consecutive  innings,  Pitcher  Allen 
finally  allowed  a  batter  to  walk,  he  forwarded  the  details  and  a 
certificate  attesting  the  authenticity  of  the  feat,  signed  by  President 
Davidson  of  the  Texas  State  League,  in  accordance  wnth  Mr.  Oben- 
shain's  request.  It  looks  as  if  the  young  pitcher  was  not  far  out 
of  the  way  in  making  his  claim. 

Editor  Sporting  News:  I  am  sending  you  my  record  of  100  consecutive 
innings  without  giving  a  base  on  balls.  It  is  really  101  counting  one- 
third  parts  of  innings.  The  first  base  on  balls  came  in  a  peculiar 
Avay.  The  umpire  behind  the  plate  was  hit  on  the  mask  with  a  foul 
tip,  and  after  several  minutes'  delay  changed  places  with  the  base  umpire. 
The  next  one  pitched  was  a  ball  and  made  the  count  two-two  on  the 
batter.  I  asked  the  umpire  what  it  was  and  I  thought  he  said  two-two, 
but  he  really  said  three-two.  The  next  ball  was  a  curve,  outside,  and  he 
said  four  balls.  The  otlier  umpire  started  in  to  object,  but  I  knew  people 
would  think  the  riumer  was  called  back  just  to  save  my  record,  so  I  said 
let  it  go.     That  was  the  only  one  I  gave  in  the  game. 

The  president  of  the  league  has  given  his  official  signature  to  this 
record  for  me.  Let  me  know  if  everything  isn't  all  right  and  I  will  look 
after  it.  Truly  yours, 

Galveston,   c/o  Base  Ball  Club.  ROY  ALLEN. 

August  31,    1914. 

Editor  Sporting  News,  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Roy  Allen,  pitcher  of  Galveston,  between  the  dates  of  June  23  and  August 
24,  1914,  pitched  one  hundred  innings,  consecutively,  without  giving  a  base 
«^  ''^"''-  W.  R.  DAVIDSON, 

President    and   Secretary   Texas    State   League. 

Up  in  the  Northwestern  League  "Tiny"  Leonard  of  the  Ballard 
club  had  better  than  ordinary  control  over  the  ball.  The  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  says  : 

"After  pitching  seventy-four  consecutive  innings  without  giving  a  base 
on  balls,  'Tiny*  Leonard  of  the  Ballard  club  in  the  Northwestern  League  at 
Dugdale's  park  lost  control  for  an  instant  and  let  Roy  Brashear  work  him 
for  free  transportation. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  records  in  Base  Ball,  but  as  it  comes 
under  the  head  of  freak  stuff,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Base  Ball  books  with 
which  to  compare  it. 
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♦'The  fans  caught  on  to  the  danger  Leonard  was  in  when  three  balls 
had  been  called,  and  there  was  a  yell,  'Make  him  hit  it.'  Leonard  used 
his  underhand  out  on  the  next  pitch,  and  the  ball  swung  wide,  much  to  the 
dismay  of  the  crowd,  which  was  anxious  that  he  linish  the  battle  without 
a  pass  against  him." 

Out  in  Indiana  the  LaPorte  Reserves  and  the  New  Carlisles 
played  a  game  In  which  not  an  infielder  of  the  Reserves  had  an 
assist.     The  box  score  is  as  follows  : 

LA  PORTE  RESERVES  NEW  CARLISLE 

R.  H.  P.    A.  E.  R.  H.  P.  A.  E. 

Hauck,  rf 1      1     0      0     0        Reynolds,  2b 1     2     1  4  1 

Moore,    ss 1      0      2      0      1        WykolT.   ss 0      2      1  4  3 

Schultz,  2b 1      1      1     0     0  F.   Brown,  p.,  cf....  0      10  2  0 

Mellentine,    c 0      2    18      1      0        Crouch,  lb 0      1    15  0  1 

Hunt,  If 0      0      1      0      0        Hooten,   3b 0      0      1  4  0 

Slater,   3b 0      0      2      0      0        C.    Brown,    If 0      0      2  0  0 

Paulin,  p 1     0      0      0     0       Brockway,  c 1      0      7  0  1 

Zeese,  lb 1     0      2     0      0       J.  Brown,  rf 1      1     0  0  1 

Sage,  cf 1     1      1     0      0       Lauver,  cf 0     0      0  0  0 

Warren,  p 0      0      0  3  0 

Total  G   5  27   1   1     Total  3   7  27  IT   7 

Reserves  0   0   0   0   3   1   0   0   2— G 

New  Carlisle  0       0       0       0       0       0        3       0       0—3 

-  Stolen  bases — Hunt,  Moore,  Crouch,  Warren.  Two-base  hits — Wykoff,  J. 
Brown.  Three-base  hits — Schultz.  Sacrifice  hit — Zeese.  Innings  pitched — 
Paulin  9,  Brown  5,  Warren  4.  Struck  out— By  Paulin  16,  by  Brown  2,  by 
Warren  4.  Bases  on  balls— Off  Paulin  4,  off  Brown  2.  Wild  pitch— Warren. 
Hit  by  pitcher — By  Paulin,  C.  Brown.  Time  of  game — 1:50.  Umpires — 
Good  and  Wiemer. 

Mellentine.  catcher  for  the  Reserves,  threw  out  one  base-runner 
and  that  was  the  solitary  assist  in  the  game  for  the  Reserves. 
Zeese,  the  Reserve  first  baseman,  did  not  have  a  put-out  until  the 
ninth  inning,  when  ho  made  two  in  succession  unassisted. 


CLuli^E  T,  STALLINGS, 
Manager  Boston  Nationals,  World's  Champions,  1914. 
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Stallimi^s^    S@c©s^d  Yearns  Taste. 

George  T.  Stallings,  manager  of  the  Boston  National  League 
club,  will  find  himself  confronted  this  year  with  the  task  of  win- 
ning a  major  league  championship  for  the  second  season  in  suc- 
cession. Some  managers  say  that  the  hardest  problem  of  their  lives 
Is  to  win  one  championship,  but  no  manager  as  yet  is  linown  to 
fame  who  has  not  said  that  it  is  even  harder  to  win  the  second 
championship.  After  the  second  championship  is  won  there  are 
few  managers  who  are  not  keen  to  try  for  the  third  championship. 
Indeed,  the  third  championship  is  the  will-o'-the-wisp  which  urges 
them  all  forward.  They  like  to  be  with  the  "Base  Ball  Immortals"' 
among  the  managers — those  who  can  point  to  three  championships 
as  their  share  of  the  Base  Ball  honors  which  are  to  be  earned  in 
the  United  States. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Manager  Stallings  will  have  even  a 
better  team  to  try  for  his  second  championship  than  he  had  to  win 
his  first.  It  looks  that  way  now.  What  may  happen,  after  the 
season  begins  is  the  story  which  is  yet  untold. 


It  was  in  Boston  that  some  writer  very  cleverly  and  with  keen 
aptness  chose  fit  to  christen  George  T.  Stallings  with  a  title  which 
happens  to  fit  well — the  "Miracle  Man." 

The  success  of  the  Boston  Base  Ball  club  in  the  National  League 
in  1914  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  Manager  Stallings  was  a  keener 
strategist  than  some  of  his  rivals,  or  a  better  judge  of  ball  players, 
but  to  his  ability,  ably  assisted  and  abetted  by  second  baseman 
Evers,  to  keep  his  young  players  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  winning. 

They, did  not  work  on  the  theory  that  one  defeat  was  likelv 
hopelessly  to  put  them  out  of  the  race,  and  they  alwavs  had  the 
incentive  before  them  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  try  and  try 
unceasingly,  as  if  they  lost  they  could  be  no  worse  off  than  they 
were,  and  if  they  won  they  were  likely  to  be  that  much  and  more 
better  off.  For  that  reason  they  were  playing  Base  Ball  as  the 
American  public  likes  to  see  the  game  played.  They  were  not 
beaten  when  the  other  side  happened  to  be  a  few  ruiis  ahead  of 
them,  since  their  only  chance  was  to  persist  in  trying  to  make 
runs  on  their  own  account,  and  they  wouldn't  give  up  when  the 
other  side  "came  from  behind"  and  overtook  them  because  of 
exactly  a  like  reason.  They  were  playing  the  game  for  what  thev 
could  see  in  it  and  for  what  they  hoped  would  benefit  them  in 
the  long  run. 

When  the  Boston  club  began  to  climb  in  the  race  congratula- 
tions were  profuse  for  the  players,  the  manager,  and  the  owners. 
When  the  team  continued  to  climb  the  congratulations  were  inten- 
sified into  something  stronger  and  finally  developed  into  admira- 
tion. The  reason  for  it  all  was  that  the  Boston  players  of  them- 
selves were  going  on  'the  field  day  after  day  with  the  ardor  of 
schoolboys.  It  was  hard  to  convince  some  of  the  seasoned  Base 
Ball  patrons  that  here  was  a  team  which  actually  seemed  to  be 
playing  because  the  players  liked  it  and  were  not  confining  their 
thoughts  to  their  salaries  or  worrying  for  fear  they  might  work 
too  hard  in  proportion  to  their  reimbursement.  Doubtless  thev 
were  thinking  of  both,  but  if  they  were,  they  had  a  manner  of 
disguising  the  fact. 

The  championship,  which  was  won  by  a  club  under  the  guidance 
of  Manager  Stallings,  was  his  first  in  a  major  league,  but  it  was 
not  the  first  time  that  he  had  been  thick  in  the  fight  of  a  cham- 
pionship struggle.     While  he  never  had  been  quite  able  to  attain 
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the  coveted  honor  of  directing  a  major  league  pennant  winning 
organization,  he  had  been  close  to  the  top  and  more  than  one  of 
his  teams  had  been  a  factor  in  contests  for  the  championship  in 
other  organizations. 

One  of  his  most  successful  seasons  was  in  New  York  when 
manager  of  the  New  York  American  League  club.  He  also  succeeded 
in  Buffalo  when  all  other  managers  had  failed  in  that  city. 

Stallings  was  horn  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  1869.  He  attended  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute  and  graduated  from  it  in  1886.  From 
that  school  he  went  to  Baltimore  to  study  medicine,  but  he  was 
a  good  ball  player,  a  fact  which  had  been  noted  by  the  late  Harry 
Wright  when  he  was  in  the  South  with  the  ''Phillies,"  and  he 
induced  Stallings  to  give  up  medicine  and  sign  a  contract. 

He  went  to  Philadelphia  in  1887  and  as  he  was  an  inexperienced 
player  Manager  Wright  thought  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  give 
hirn  a  little  training  in  a  minor  league.  So  he  sent  him  to  the 
Toronto  club,  which  was  then  in  the  Eastern  League.  From 
Toronto  he  went  to  Galveston  in  the  Texas  League.  From  Gal- 
veston he  traveled  to  Stockton,  Cal.,  where  he  played  in  1888.  The 
next  year  found  him  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  in  1890  he  had  jumped 
back  across  the  continent  to  Brooklyn.  One  year  in  the  East  was 
sufficient  and  in  1891  and  1892  he  was  in  San  Jose,  Cal.  This 
was  his  last  year  on  the  Pacific  slope.  In  1893  he  was  with 
the  Augusta  team  in  his  home  town.  In  1894,  he  played  with 
Nashville  until  July  15,  when  the  team  disbanded.  He  then  joined 
the  Kansas  City  club,  which  was  in  the  Western  League.  In  1895 
he  became  a  manager  and  Nashville  was  the  place  in  which  he  won 
his  first  championship,  as  in  that  season  the  Nashville  club 
captured  the  pennant  in  the   Southern  League. 

The  following  year  Stallings  was  made  manager  of  the  Detroit 
Club.  The  Philadelphia  National  League  club  summoned  him  back 
as  manager  in  1897  and  he  remained  with  Philadelphia  that  year 
and  the  year  following.  Then  Detroit  wanted  him  again  and  he 
managed  Detroit  in  1899,  1900  and  1901.  From  there  he  went 
to  Buffalo  where  he  made  a  long  stay.  He  was  manager  of  the 
Buffalo  club  in  the  Eastern  League  during  1902.  190.S,  1904,  1905 
and  1906.  While  with  Buffalo  he  won  the  championship  of  the 
Eastern  League.  He  took  a  vacation  in  1907  and  was  out  of 
Base  Ball  temporarily.  The  next  year  he  returned  again  to  the 
national  pastime  as  manager  of  the  Newark  club  of  the  Eastern 
League.  He  did  so  well  in  Newark  that  the  New  York  American 
League  club  engaged  him  for  the  season  of  1909.  Stallings  had  a 
remarkably  good  year  in  New  York,  one  of  the  best  ever  enjoyed 
by  that  team. 

Complications  arose  which  resulted  in  a  change  in  New  York 
and  Stallings  again  went  back  to  Buffalo.  He  was  the  head  of  that 
club  in  1910,  1911  and  1912.  At  the  end  of  the  season  of  1912 
the  Boston  National  League  club  was  desirous  of  procuring  a 
manager  and  induced  Starlings  to  take  charge  of  that  organization. 
He  was  manager  in  1913  and  finished  fifth  with  much  better 
results  in  many  ways  than  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  of  his 
recent    predecessors. 

When  Stallings  was  a  ball  player  he  was  never  a  star  behind 
the  bat.  He  was  what  is  frequently  characterized  as  a  "good 
plugger."  He  was  a  man  of  indomitable  courage,  grit  and  determi- 
nation. He  never  gave  in,  no  matter  how  hard  the  game  seemed 
to  be  going  against  his  team,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he 
transmitted  some  of  this  dynamic  force  of  his  to  the  players  of 
the  Boston  club  of  1914,  whose  rallying  power  was  one  of  their 
best  attributes  of  success. 
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A  First  Cl^aiiiipi©iisfeip 

In  New  England  some  of  the  best  ball  players  of  the  world  have 
been  born  and  in  New  England  some  of  the  best  Base  Ball  in  the 
history  of  the  game  has  been  played.  There  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Herald  the  story  of  a  game,  which  is  said  to  be  the  first  which 
ever  was  played  for  a  championship  between  two  states,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Guide  believes  the  story  of  that  game  is  important 
enough  to  be  placed  within  the  pages  of  the  Guide  where  it  may 
be  referred  to  for  historical  information  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  story  is  as  follows  : 

"Were  the  bases  full?  You  just  bet.  and  old  Sam  knocked  that 
ball  clean  over  into  the  Frog  pond,"  and  jumping  up  from  his 
chair,  A.  B.  Winslov.-  lived  over  again  that  afternoon  on  Boston 
Common,  when  as  a  boy  he  helped  the  Portland  Club  win  the 
first  championship  game  of  Base  Ball  ever  played  in  this  country 
between  two  states.  "I  guess  that  was  the  first  three-bagger  ever 
recorded  that  won  a  game,  and  my !  how  the  crowd  did  yell  as 
Sam,  with  his  220  pounds,  got  around  the  bases  and  home  before 
the  left  fielder  on  the  Tri-Mountain  team  fished  the  ball  out  of  the 
water. 

"It  was  a  scorching  hot  day,  and  Sam  had  helped  himself  to  too 
much  ice  water,  and  we  had  to  lug  him  to  the  plate  when  his 
strike  came,  but  the  first  ball  over,  he  let  drive,  and  I  guess  that's 
what  won  the  game  for  us,"  Winslow  continued.  "We  came  down 
on  the  train,  and  even  if  it  was  way  back  in  1858,  I  remember  It 
all  better  than  a  lot  of  us  remember  our  debts.  The  boys  on  our 
team  were  all  about  my  age,  and  we  had  been  playing  the  game  for 
about  a  year,  when  we  got  that  challenge  from  the  Boston  team." 
And  then  Winslow  warmed  up,  and  it  was  better  than  an  after- 
noon at  the  Huntington  avenue  grounds  to  hear  him  tell  the  story 
of  that  eventful  game. 

"The  Tri-Mountain  boys  were  the  first  up  at  bat,  and  they  didn't 
last  long,  for  Eaton  was  right  there,  and  the  first  inning  ended  in 
our  favor.  By  the  way,  this  was  the  first  game  ever  played  in 
Boston  under  the  new  rules,  that  is  with  scores  by  innings  instead 
of  '100  tallies.'  I  don't  remember  any  of  the  particulars  of  the 
game,  except  what  a  time  we  had  bringing  Sam  Crowell  around 
so  that  he  could  stand  up  at  the  plate,  and  that  there  wasn't 
any  cheering  after  the  game.  Guess  Boston  has  never  outgrown 
that  habit. 

"Crowell  was  captain  of  the  Chesapeake,  running  between  New 
York  and  Portland,  and  was  captain  of  our  team,  and  a  mighty 
fine  second  baseman,  and  I  remember  hearing  long  after  the  game 
that  he  had  carried  the  ball  home  as  a  trophy,  and  had  it  gilded 
with  the  score  and  date  printed  on  it.  It  was  the  story  in  The 
Herald  a  few  days  ago  about  that  ball,  and  the  claim  that  its 
present  owner.  Josh  Waterhouse  of  Emporia.  Kan.,  made,  that 
brought  back  to  mind  those  good  old  days.  You  know  I'll  be  78 
years  old,  come  the  2Sth  of  next  month,  but  ctill  they  say  I'm 
the  youngest  old  man  on  the  job.  All  the  boys  that  played  in  that 
game  are  dead,  so  far  as  I  know,  so  I  claim  to  be  the  oldest  sur- 
viving member  of  a  championship  ball  team  in  this  country." 
Mr.  Winslow  still  looks  able  to  hold  down  bis  old  position,  third 
base,  with  credit  to  any  team,  and  all  his  friends  say  he  is  eligible 
to  a  season  ticket  to  the  games  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Winslow,  with  his  brother,  .T.  N.  Winslow,  ran  the  first  express 
by  "boat  and  train"  between  Portland  and  Boston,  known  later  as 
"Winslow's  Original,"  before  it  was  absorbed  by  the  Eastern  Ex- 
press Company.  He  ran  the  first  through  express  between  Port- 
land and  Montreal,  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Grand  Trunk, 
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in  1853.  For  the  past  twenty-four  years  he  has  been  employed  in 
the  South  Terminal  office  of  the  Adams  Express  Company.  His 
home  is  at  44  Magnolia  street,  Roxbury. 

The  following  story  of  the  game  is  reprinted  from  The  Boston 
Herald,  of  September  10,  1858,  proving  that  Base  Ball  was  Base 
Ball,  even  in  those  days  "before  the  war." 

"A  very  closely  contested  game  of  Base  Ball  was  played  on  the 
Common  in  this  city  yesterday  afternoon,  between  the  Portland 
club  of  Portland.  Me.,  and  the  Tri-Mountain  club  of  Boston.  The 
game  was  that  known  as  the  New  York  game,  and  the  Portland 
boys  won  by  five  runs.  The  rules  of  the  New  York  game  differ  ma- 
tori^illy  frohi  those  adopted  by  the  Massachusetts  Association  of 
Base  Ball  Players  last  fall.  The  bases  are  placed  at  the  angles 
of  a  rhombus  instead  of  a  square,  the  home  base  being  the  position 
of  the  striker ;  provision  is  made  for  'foul  hits.'  and  the  ball  is 
caught  on  the  'bound'  as  well  as  on  the  'fly.'  The  game  consists 
of  nine  innings  instead  of  100  tallies,  and  the  ball  is  pitched,  not 
thrown. 

"The  playing  commenced  about  three  o'clock,  the  Tri-Mountain 
club  having  the  first  innings,  and  the  ninth  innings  of  the  Portland 
club  was  finished  at  a  quarter  to  six.  Mr.  J.  E.  Burt  of  the  Tri- 
Mountain  club  had  one  of  his  hands  badly  injured  in  the  first 
innings  by  a  blow  from  the  ball,  and  his  place  was  filled  during 
the  rema'ader  of  the  game  by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Oill.  Mr.  Crowell 
of  the  Portland  club  was  severely  affected  by  the  heat,  and  was 
obliged  to  give  up  for  a  time,  but  he  soon  recovered  and  resumed 
playing.  His  place  was  filled  by  Mr.  Childs,  another  member  of 
the'  club,  during  one  or  two  innings.  The  playing  was  witnessed 
by  a  large  and  interested  crowd  of  spectators.  The  following  is 
the  score  of  the  game  : 


TRI-MOUNTAIN    CLUB 

PORTLAND    CLUB 

H 

.  L. 

Pams. 

H 

.  L. 

Runs. 

G.   E.   Guild,    catcher 

H.  F.  Gill,  third  base.,.. 
C.  C.  Dimon,  first  base... 
G.   F.   Goldthwait,   2b 

F.  N.  Scott,  center  field.. 

G.  Tronpe,  right  field 

G.  Arnold,  Jr.,  left  field.. 
W.  H.  Bourne,  shortstoi). 
J.    H.    Ware,    pitcher 

1 

1 

1 
5 
4 
5 
2 

7 
C 
5 
0 
4 
4 
5 
4 
7 

E.  N,  Robinson,  catcher.. 

S,  M,  Eaton,  pitcher 

S.  Crowell,   second  base., 

J.  C,  M,  Furbish,  rf 

G.  H,  Abbott,  left  field.. 
J.  B.  Winslow,  third  base 

G.  M.  Woodbury,  lb 

Samuel  Chadwick,   ss 

J.  M.  Knight,  center  field 

6 
3 
3 

4 

2 
4 
2 

1 

4 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
7 
5 

Total   

42 

Total    

47 

Tri-Moimtain     

..    .     0 

5        0      11      13        1        4 
0       2       7       9       4       5 

7 
10 

1—42 

Portland     

2 

8—47 

Number  of  balls  pitched  by  Ware  of  the  Tri-Mountain  club,  143;  passed 
Guild,  the  catcher,  5;  caught  on  the  fly,  2.  Number  pitched  by  Eaton  of 
the  Portland  club,  115;  passed  Robinson,  the  catcher,  4;  caught  on  the 
fly,  4.  Umpire— Hichard  Power  of  the  Tri-Mountain  club.  Scorers— A.  P. 
Margott  of  the  Tri-Mountain  club  and  C,  G,  Gammon  of  the  Portland  club, 

"The  Portland  boys  arrived  in  this  city  yesterday  morning,  and 
return  home  today.  They  were  entertained  by  the  Tri-Mountain 
club  with  a  supper  at  the  Cummings  House  last  evening, 

"In  this  connection  we  would  state  that  'the  challenge  of  the 
Warren  Base  Ball  club  of  Roxbury  to  the  Olympic  club  of  this  city 
has  been  accepted,  and  the  match  is  to  come  off  in  Roxbury  on 
Saturday,  the  ISth  inst.  The  game  will  be  played  according  to 
the   rules  of  the  Massachusetts  Association." 
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Discovery  ©f  C^r'ire  Fltcfeii^^ 

One  of  the  greatest  discoveries  in  tlie  game  of  Base  Ball  was  that 
by  which  the  pitcher  learned  to  throw  a  curve  to  the  batter.  The 
man.  who  discovered  the  curve  ball  was  William  Arthur  Cumtnings. 
Time  and  again  those  who  have  had  a  desire  to  trace  the  origin  of 
the  curve  have  taken  opportunity  to  dig  through  the  various  chapters 
of  informatioa  which  have  been  -thrown  upon  the  subject,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  Mr.  Cummings  to  be  considered  the 
first  curve  ball  pitcher.  The  writer  has  received  abundant  per- 
sonal testimony  as  to  the  strength  of  the  claim  which  has  been 
made  for  the  man  from  New  England  who  tossed  the  first  outcurvo 
to  the  batter.  Among  the  veterans  who  have  testified  as  to  his 
skill  are  George  Wright,  John  C.  Chapman,  A.  G.  Spalding,  "Doug" 
Allison,  N.  E.  Young,  A.  C.  Anson,  Weston  Fisler,  Thomas  Pratt 
and  James  White,  all  of  whom  formed  Base  Ball  history  in  the  '70s. 

Mr.  Cummings,  in  talking  about  the  curve,  said  :  "It  was  in  the 
'60s  that  I  discovered  the  curve  ball  and  it  was  the  idle  throwing 
of  half  a  clam  shell  that  gave  birth  to  such  an  idea.  As  I  watched 
the  shells  sail  through  their  irregular  course,  the  theory  developed 
in  my  mind  that  I  might  apply  it  in  Base  Ball.  I  was  laughed  at 
by  scientific  men  and  Base  Ball  experts,  but  I  finally  proved  to  them 
that  it  could  be  done,  and  for  a  long  time  I  was  known  as  the  boy 
wonder. 

"When  a  little  fellow  in  my  native  town — Ware,  Mass. — I  played 
the  old-fashioned  round  ball  that  prevailed.  The  game  consisted 
of  having  four  stakes  for  bases.  The  bat  was  flat  and  the  batter 
ran  on  foul«  as  well  as  fair  balls.  The  ball  was  thrown  at  the 
runner,  and  if  he  was  hit  he  was  called  out.  In  my  early  youth 
I  went  to  New  York,  and  it  was  there  that  I  really  got  into  Base 
Ball    and  into  the  best  teams  in  the  country. 

"My  first  experience  in  a  club  of  any  note  was  with  an  organiza- 
tion called  the  Carrolls,  after  Carroll  Park  in  Brooklyn.  In  the 
following  spring  I  joined  the  Star  Juniors,  which  won  thirty-seven 
out  of  thirty-nine  games  played.  No  regulation  suits  were  worn 
at  that  time.  It  was  while  I  was  with  the  Stars  that  Joseph  Leg- 
gett  of  the  E^xcelsior  club  saw  the  boys  at  play,  and  seemed  so  im- 
pressed with  Eddie  Booth's  and  my  own  playing  that  he  got  the 
consent  of  our  parents  to  have  us  join  the  Excelsiors. 

"You  must  remember  that  at  this  time  there  were  no  big  leagues 
playing  under  the  names  of  cities.  The  Excelsior  team  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  strongest  clubs  in  New  York.  I  participated  in 
these  games  during  part  of  '66  and  '67  and  pitched  in  a  few  of  them. 

"I  well  remember  the  first  game  I  pitched.  Brainerd,  who  held 
a  national  reputation  as  a  boxman,  failed  to  show  up,  and  I  was 
substituted.  I  only  weighed  117  pounds,  and  my  opponents — the 
Eurekas  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  strong  nine — expected  an  easy  victory. 
My  youthful  appearance  caused  smiles  of  derision  at  first  on  the 
faces  of  the  batsmen  as  they  noted  my  delivery,  but  before  the  game 
was  over  they  found  they  were  up  against  more  than  they  expected, 
and  they  went  home  with  a  defeat  of  24  to  12. 

"It  was  while  I  was  with  the  li]^celsiors  that  I  went  to  Washing- 
ton to  play  the  annual  game  with  the  Nationals.  These  contests 
were  played  alternately  between  Brooklyn  and  Washington.  We 
won  our  game,  and  1  think  I  pitched  two  innings.  Some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  the  country  attended  these  games,  and  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson  was  on  the  field.  The  following  year  I  went 
to  Boston  and  played  with  such  teams  as  the  Lowells,  Tri-Moun- 
tains  and  Harvard  College,  and  it  was  in  a  game  with  the  latter 
that  I  first  used  the  curve  ball  effectively  before  experts  and  spec- 
tators of  note.     This  game  was  played  in  1867. 

"In  the  Harvard  game  Archie  Bush,  whom  I  feared  for  his  powerful 
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batting,  was  at  the  bat.  Bush  swung  at  the  first  curve  ball  pitched 
but  came  within  a  foot  of  connecting.  I  tried  it  again  and  found 
that  he  was  really  at  my  mercy,  and  I  knew  that  I  had  succeeded. 
The  curves  were  hard  to  pitch  at  that  time  on  account  of  the  rules, 
which  required  a  pitcher  to  keep  both  feet  on  the  ground  and  not 
raise  either  until  the  ball  left  his  hand.  The  arm  also  had  to  be 
kept  near  the  side,  and  the  delivery  was  made  with  a  perpendicular 
swing.  By  following  these  instructions  it  was  a  hard  strain,  as  the 
wrist  and  second  finger  had  to  do  all  the  work.  I  snapped  the  ball 
away  from  me  like  a  whip,  and  this  caused  my  wristbone  to  get 
out  of  place  quite  often.  I  was  compelled  to  wear  a  supporter  on. 
my  wrist  all  one  season  on  account  of  this  strain. 

"I  joined  the  famous  Star  club  of  Brooklyn  in  1868,  and  was  with 
it  for  four  years.  The  club  did  not  lose  a  series  of  games  and 
during  all  that  time  won  the  championship  of  America  and  Canada. 
In  1870  thp  Stars  defeated  the  crack  Mutual  team  of  New  York,  24 
to  12,  and  in  1871,  when  the  New  Yorks  won  the  championship,  the 
Stars  beat  them,  14  to  3.  In  1872  I  joined  the  Mutual  team  of  New 
York  and  pitched  every  game  but  one  that  season. 

"The  team'  was  composed  of  Charles  Miller,  catcher ;  Nat  Hick?, 
catcher ;  Cummings,  pitcher ;  Joe  Start,  first  base ;  J.  Hatfield, 
second  base  ;  Bov.  third  base  ;  D.  Pierce,  shortstop  ;  McMullens,  left 
field  ;  Dave  Egler,  center  field  ;  George  Bechel,  right  field.  We  finished 
either  third  or  fourth.  In  1873  I  went  to  Baltimore,  and  was  the 
only  pitcher  until  August,  when  we  got  Brainerd  to  help.  In  1874 
I  went  to  Philadelphia  and  pitched  every  game  except  one,  and  we 
finished  fourth.  In  1875-76  I  was  with  the  Hartford  team,  and  we 
had  Tommy  Bond  to  help  out  in  the  pitching  for  a  while,  but  he 
soon  left  us,  and  I  finished  alone. 

"We  stood  second  in  the  race  in  1875,  and  in  1876  second.  These 
games  were  of  the  importance  of  the  American  and  National  games 
of  to-day.  I  next  went  to  Lynn  and  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Base  Ball  convention  in  Pittsburgh,  where  we  formed  the  Interna- 
tional Association,   a  forerunner  of  the  American  Association. 

"I  secured  my  release  from  Lynn,  in  July  and  finished  the  season 
with  Cincinnati.  In  1878  I  played  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  association.  It  was  at  this  time  that  my 
health  gave  out,  and  I  retired  from  the  diamond,  going  to  my  native 
town  of  Ware,  and  then  to  Athol. 

"After  my  retirement  from  the  game  I  did  not  touch  a  ball  for 
eighteen  years,  or  until  I  was  invited  to  take  part  in  a  game  in 
Boston.  April  13,  1896 — Harry  Wright  Day.  I  went  to  that  city 
for  the  puiTDose,  and  with  a  number  of  National  players,  who  were 
in  Boston  at  the  time,  played  the  Harvard  team.  I  was  greatly 
handicapped  by  the  extra  fifteen  feet  in  the  pitching  distance,  and 
was  unable  to  put  up  the  game  of  old. 

"I  think  the  Base  Ball  player  of  to-day  has  quite  an  easy  time 
compared  with  the  player  of  my  day.  When  I  was  on  the  diamond, 
the  ball  contained  two  ounces  of  rubber,  was  a  little  larger,  came 
with  tremendous  force  and  was  extremely  lively.  No  gloves  were 
used,  no  masks  or  chest  protectors  for  the  catcher,  and  the  man 
behind  the  bat  was  constantly  being  injured. 

"Just  as  much  speed  was  used  as  at  the  present  day,  and  the 
players'  hands,  especially  the  catchers',  were  covered  with  callouses 
and  knocked  joints.  The  catcher  did  not  stand  close  to  the  bat  for 
the  first  two  strikes,  but  came  up  for  the  third  or  when  the  bases 
were  full." 

Up  to  1874  Cummings  alone  knew  the  art  of  all  the  curves. 
Bobby  Matthews,  a  Baltimore  pitcher,  had  mastered  the  raise  ball, 
and  was  very  effective  against  strong  teams  of  that  time.  It  was 
a  numher  of  years  later,  though,  before  Matthews  understiood  the 
art  of  all  the  curves. 
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R®,dfe©^ri^e^s  Great  R@c©rd 

Several  requests  have  been  received  by  the  editor  of  the  Guide 
to  print  the  story  of  the  wonderful  vv^ork  done  by  Charles  Rad- 
bourne  as  pitcher  for  the  Providence,  R.  I.,  club  of  the  National 
League,  when  that  team  won  the  championship  for  the  second  time, 
in  1884.  The  club  had  two  first  class  batteries,  Radbourne  and 
Gilligan  and  Sweeney  and  Nava.  By  way  of  comment,  it  is  per- 
haps not  out  of  place  to  say  that  any  club  since  then  with  two  first 
class  batteries  has  been  in  a  fair  position  to  win  a  championship 
and,  if  not  that,  at  least  to  finish  in  the  first  division. 

In  the  twelfth  week  of  the  season  Sweeney  was  expelled  from  the 
club  for  conduct  which  was  deemed  disgraceful  to  Base  Ball.  He 
was  one  of  the  greatest  pitchers  in  the  history  of  the  game,  but 
vmfortunately  could  not  always  control  himself.  Radbourne  was  not 
popular  with  the  management  of  tthe  club.  His  disposition  was 
morose  and  he  was  inclined  to  be  sulky  and  surly,  especially  to 
those  with  whom  he  was  not  on  terms  of  much  intimacy.  Even  to 
his  friends  at  times  he  was  a  puzzle,  because  his  grufC  manner  re- 
pelled them  when  they  most  expected  friendship,  yet  occasionally 
he  would  unbend  and  be  the  most  genial  of  men  when,  no  one  looked 
for  it. 

It  was  July  23,  1884,  when  Radbourne  was  faced  with  a  task 
of  trying  to  hold  up  a  team  which  had  such  a  good  start  for  a 
championship  that  it  seemed  the  essence  of  injustice  to  think  it 
might  fail.  From  that  time  on  this  pitcher,  with  a  disposition 
which  had  tested  the  good  nature  of  friends  and  foes  alike,  worked 
harder  in.  behalf  of  his  club  than"  any  pitcher  who  had  preceded  him 
in  Base  Ball,  and  harder  perhaps  than  any  pitcher  who  has  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  national  game. 

Frank  Bancroft,  now  business  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  National 
League  club,  was  manager  of  the  Providence  club.  Radbourne  prom- 
ised Bancroft  that  he  would  face  all  the  opposing  teams  in  the 
National  League  until  the  championship  was  won.  He  carried  out 
that  promise  and  in  doing  so  made  the  record  which  has  placed  his 
name  among  those  who  are  most  famous  as  players  in  the  national 
pastime. 

At  the  beginning  of  August  Providence  was  leading  the  league. 
With  Miller  pitching  Providence  won,  August  2,  9  to  2,  at  Phila- 
delphia. Rain  interfered  and  the  next  game  was  played  the  6th  at 
New  York,  Providence  being  beaten  in  an  eleven  inning  contest  by 
the  score  of  2  to  1.  Radbourne  pitched  in  this  game.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  New  York  Providence  turned  the  tables,  winning  by  4 
to  2,  with  Radbourne  pitching  again.  On  August  8  Providence  won 
at  Philadelphia,  6  to  0,  with  Miller  pitching  for  the  Rhode  Island- 
ers. The  team  played  at  Boston  August  9,  winning  in  eleven  innings 
by  1  to  0.  with  Radbourne  and  Buffinton.  pitching.  Irwin  made  the 
winning  run,  putting  the  ball  through  a  hole  less  than  a  foot  square 
in  the  slats  erected  over  the  right  field  fence  to  shut  off  the  view 
from  the  surrounding  housetops. 

Monday's  game  with  Boston  was  also  won  by  Providence,  score 
3  to  1.     Of  this  game  a  local  paper  said  : 

"The  pitching  record  of  Charles  Radbourne  in  the  last  two  cham- 
pionship games  with  Boston  stands  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  national  game.  The  Bostons  have  secured  but  four  single  hits 
in  twenty  innings  and  but  one  run.  True  it  is  that  his  support  from 
his  plucky  little  backstop,  Gilligan.  and  the  rest  of  the  team,  which 
has  been  making  such  a  gallant  fight  for  the  pennant,  has  been  all 
that  he  could  desire,  but  to  his  thorough  mastery  of  the  sphere  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  opposing  batsmen,  who 
rank  well  with  their  seven  associates,  may  be  attributed  his  phenom- 
enal success." 
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The  record  of  the  other  games  follows  : 

Tuesday,  August  12,  at  Boston,  Providence  won,  4  to  0.  The  next 
game,  Thursday,  the  14th,  completed  the  series  between  Boston,  the 
league  champions,  and  Providence,  a  series  won  by  Providence,  with 
nine  victories  out  of  sixteen  games.  The  game  of  the  day  was  won 
by  Providence,  1  to  0,  placing  Providence  in  the  lead  of  the  league 
by  five  games. 

Providence  won  at  home  from  Cleveland,  Friday,  August  15,  3 
to  2.  Two  games  won  from  minor  league  clubs  followed,  and  on 
Tuesday,  the  19th,  the  home  team  beat  Detroit,  4  to  2.  Wednes- 
day, August  20,  Providence  won,  5  to  2. 

The  Grays  took  Chicago  into  camp  August  21,  5  to  3,  making 
eighteen  victories  out  of  the  last  twenty  games.  The  next  day  the 
Grays  beat  New  York  in  an  exhibition  game  at  Hartford,  with  "three 
Hartford  players  making  up  the  Providence  nine,  and  Conley  pitch- 
ing for  Providence.  Providence  7,  Chicago  3,  was  the  score  of  the 
game  the  following  day  at  Messer  Park. 

Providence  was  shut  out  Monday,  August  25,  in  an  exhibition 
game  at  Portland,  Me.,  with  Boston,  the  score  being  9  to  0. 

The  Grays  won  again  on  the  27th  from  Chicago,  5-3,  the  game 
being  the  first  appearance  for  Chicago  of  Clarkson,  from  the  North- 
western League,  afterward  one  of  the  greatest  pitchers  in  the  game. 
Providence  made  it  four  straight  with  Chicago  on  the  following  day, 
6  to  4,  and  on  the  following  day,  the  29th,  won  from  Detroit,  7  to  1, 
making  their  fourteenth  consecutive  victory.  The  next  day's  game 
was  the  fifteenth  consecutive  victory  for  Providence  and  their 
twelfth  victory  from  Detroit  in  the  dozen  games  the  two  nines  had 
played.  The  victory  placed  Providence  six  games  in  the  lead  in  the 
race  for  the  championship.  Providence  did  not  play  Monday,  but 
on  Tuesday,  beat  Buffalo,  4  to  0,  Radbourne  and  Giliigan  being  the 
battery,  and  only  two  safe  hits  being  made  by  the  visitors,  who  had 
had  a  career  of  uninterrupted  victory  for  some  time  before  coming 
to  Providence. 

Wednesday,  the  3rd,  the  score  was  Providence  10,  Buffalo  1. 
Thursday's  game  was  Providence  3.  Cleveland  1,  making  eighteen 
successive  victories.  The  home  team  beat  Cleveland,  5  to  4,  the  next 
day,  through  .Terry  Denny's  drive  over  left  field  fence,  and  on  Sat- 
urday made  it  twenty  straight  victories  by  winning  from  Cleveland 
again,  3  to  0,  making  the  Grays  seven  games  ahead,  with  Radbourne 
doing  all  the  work,  no  chances  being  taken  on  the  change  pitchers. 
Providence  had  then  won  sixty-nine  and  lost  twenty  games,  having 
a  percentage  of  .774. 

September  9  Providence  dropped  the  first  game  in  twenty-one, 
Buffalo  winning,  and  the  score  being  2  to  0,  Radbourne  pitching. 
The  Grays  won  next  day  from  Cleveland  in  easy  fashion,  5  to  3, 
Radbourne  in  the  box,  and  again  the  next  day,  9  to  1,  Radbourne 
striking  out  twelve  men.  On  Saturday  Radbourne  pitched  again,  and 
Providence  once  more  trimmed  Buffalo,  8  to  2.  Radbourne  received 
a  present  of  greenbacks  in  the  game  of  Saturday,  September  14,  and 
won  from  Buffalo  again.  6  to  1. 

In  Cleveland  on  Monday,  the  16th.  Radbourne  again  pitched  the 
team  to  victory.  10  to  2.  and  next  day.  at  Detroit,  Providence  made 
it  a  lead  of  ten  by  winning,  4  to  2.  with  the  untiring  Radbourne  still 
in  the  box.  On  Wednesday,  the  17th,  the  Grays  made  it  a  lead  of 
eleven  by  winning,  9  to  5.  with  Radbourne  still  pitching.  Next  day 
they  made  it  9  to  6  and  three  straight  at  Detroit.  But  Detroit 
spoiled  Radbourne's  new  series  of  victories  September  20  by  win- 
ning their  first  in  sixteen  games  with  Providence,  score  7  to  1.  After 
that  Radbourne  continued  the  exercise  until  the  team  finished  the 
season  with  84  games  won  and  28  games  lost.  The  Grays  won  every 
series.  New  York.  Philadelphia  and  Cleveland  getting  only  three 
games  and  Detroit  only  this  one  from  the  team. 
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G©©rg©  Ed^ward  W^ddell 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  April  1,  1914,  George  Edward  Waddell, 
known  the  United  States  over  as  "Rube,"  died  in  a  sanitarium  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas.  He  had  made  a  long  fight  for  his  life  against 
tuberculosis.  He  had  been  in  West  Texas  for  four  months,  going 
first  to  a  ranch  at  Boerne,  but  instead  of  improving  he  grew  weaker 
from  day  to  day,  until  it  was  deemed  best  to  take  him  into  the  city 
of  San  Antonio.  His  father  and  his  mother  arrived  at  San  Antonio 
a  few  hours  after  their  son  died. 

Waddell  was  born  in  Butler,  Pa.,  October  13,  1876.  When 
twenty  vears  old,  in  1896.  he  pitched  his  first  professional  ball  with 
the  Oil  Citv  (Pa.)  team  and  the  next  year  after  a  brief  career  with 
the  Volant'CoUege  (Pa.)  nine  he  entered  "big  league"  Base  Ball  as 
a  member  of  the  Louisville  National  League  team.  The  pace  in  such 
fast  company  was  a  bit  too  fast  for  him,  however,  and  after  a  few 
weeks'  engagement  with  Detroit  he  Joined  the  Homestead  tram. 

In  1899  a  scout  for  the  Columbus  team  recommended  him  and  he 
was  drafted  by  that  organization.  The  next  year  he  was  attached 
to  the  Louisville  club,  but  when  the  Louisville  players  were  trans- 
ferred to  Pittsburgh  he  went  along.  The  American  League  war, 
signal  for  a  general  period  of  players  "jumping,"'  gave  Waddell  the 
opportunity  to  become  a  member  of  the  Milwaukee  club  in  1900. 

Waddell  joined  the  Chicago  Nationals  in  1901  and  pitched  a 
few  great  games  for  the  team  under  Jack  Doyle.  In  1902  he  jumped 
to  Los  Angeles,  but  again  returned,  joining  the  Athletics. 

From  1902  to  1908  he  was  a  star  of  Mack's  team,  and  then  show- 
ing indications  of  a  return  of  his  old  habits,  Waddell  was  sold  to  the 
St.  Louis  Americans.  A  flash  of  his  famous  skill  helped  the  Browns 
in  the  great  battle  they  made  for  the  American  League  pennant  in 
1908,  but  at  the  end  of  the  next  season  he  was  released  to  Newark. 

The  Minneapolis  club  bought  W^addell  in  1910.  and  he  was  two 
years  with  that  club.  Illness  began  to  get  the  better  of  him,  and 
later  he  went  to  the  Minneapolis  Northern  League  club. 

Connie  Mack,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  American  League  club, 
was  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  when  he  received  the  news  of  Waddell's  death 
and  when  he  heard  of  it  said  of  the  ball  player : 

"He  was  the  greatest  pitcher  in  the  eame.  and  although  widely 
known  for  his  eccentricities,  was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
He  was  the  best-hearted  man  on  our  team  and  every  man  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  will  verify  mv  statement.  When  a  comrade  was 
sick  the  'Rube'  was  the  first  on  hand  to  see  him  and  the  last  to 
leave,  and  if  he  had  money  it  went  for  some  gift  or  offering  to  the 
sick  man.  He  made  rav  team,  and  every  follower  of  the  White  Ele- 
phant banner  in  the  Quaker  City  knows  this  in  his  heart.  He  came 
to  Philadelphia  a  stranger,  but  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  city 
and  tried  with  all  his  heart  to  bring  pennants  there.  He  may  have 
failed  us  at  times,  but  to  him  I  and  the  other  owners  of  the 
Athletic  ball  club  owe  much." 

In  1908,  while  with  Detroit  in  the  Western  League.  Waddell  began 
the  capers  which  called  so  much  attention  to  himself.  One  Sunday 
afternoon  he  went  out  to  the  lots  to  watch  the  "Future  Greats" 
perform  and  no  sooner  arrived  on  the  field  than  he  was  requested 
to  act  as  umpire.  He  readily  consented  and  became  so  interested 
that  he  finally  ordered  one  of  the  pitchers  out  of  the  game  and  took 
his  place.  For  this  little  amusement  he  was  fined  fifty  dollars.  It 
might  as  well  have  been  a  thousand,  so  far  as  Waddell  was  con- 
cerned, for  he  never  had  a  penny  in  his  pocket  from  one  day's  end 
to  the  other.  In  his  very  next  game,  against  Minneapolis,  he  held 
that  team  to  four  hits  and  struck  out  eleven  batters.  The  fine  was 
at  once  remitted.    This  tickled  Waddell  so  much  that  he  insisted  on 
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pitching  tlie  next  day  against  St.  Paul  and  was  hit  for  thirteen 
singles.  He  was  at  once  fined  another  fifty  dollars  and  fled  from  his 
club  into  Canada,  At  Chatham  he  pitched  two  games  and  on  the 
first  day  held  the  opposing  team  hitless  and  runless.  Not  a  man 
reached  first  base.  Seventeen  of  the  players  struck  out,  and  of  the 
twenty-seven  batters  that  faced  him  Waddell  had  a  hand  in  retiring 
twenty-six.  The  next  day  Waddell  pitched  against  the  same  team, 
allowing  them  three  hits  and  striking  out  twenty  batters. 

During  1900,  while  with  Milwaukee,  then  in  the  American  League, 
Waddell  pitched  a  double-header  against  Chicago,  which  he  won  by 
a  score  of  3  to  2  in  a  seventeen-inning  contest.  In  the  second  game 
he  shut  them  out  in  a  five-inning  affair  by  a  score  of  1  to  0,  making 
twenty-two  innings  in  all. 

This  shows  the  marvelous  stamina  of  the  man  ;  he  was  in  glory 
when  the  unusual  happened.  When  a  contest  reached  a  climax  that 
called  forth  extra  effort  on  his  part,  he  just  reveled  in  it.  'Twas 
due  to  the  fighting  spirit  within  him  that  he  was  always  equal  to 
the  emergency  and  seemingly  could  accomplish  the  almost  impossible. 

It  has  often  been  told  about  Waddell's  little  stunt  of  calling  in 
his  fielders  when  he  had  his  game  safe,  just  using  his  first  sacker 
and  catcher  and  then  proceeding  to  fan  the  side.  He  invariably  got 
away  with  it. 

Once  he  almost  failed.  While  with  the  Chatham:  team  they  had 
for  their  opponents  a  bunch  of  huskies  from  Ridgetown.  Ontario, 
that  claimed  some  heavy  swatters  on  their  lineup,  but  the  "Rube" 
toyed  with  them.  When  the  game  was  seemingly  safe  and  put  away 
on  ice  he  called  in  every  player,  just  the  catcher  and  himself  re- 
maining on  the  job.     This  was  in  the  seventh,  with  the  score  3  to  1. 

Some  wag  yelled  out,  "Fill  the  bases  'Rube'  then  fan  your  men," 
and  to  the  surprise  and  horror  of  the  home  crowd,  he  proceeded  to 
fill  the  bases.  Two  were  passed  and  the  third  had  two  strikes  and 
three  balls.  He  was  a  big  husky  fellow,  and  had  been  swinging  with 
terrific  force  and  missing  everything. 

But  Waddell  wanted  to  pass  him,  so  he  sent  him  in  a  high  one 
over  the  fellow's  head.  The  big  chap  reached  up  as  if  he  were  try- 
ing to  knock  apples  off  a  tree.  A  terrible  sound  followed,  the  ball 
was  seen  soaring  for  the  faraway  fence,  the  two  men  on  bases  scored, 
but  the  chap  that  gave  the  ball  such  a  wallop  stood  at  the  plate  in 
a  dazed  sort  of  a  way  and  refused  to  budge  an  inch. 

To  this  day  he  won't  believe  that  he  ever  hit  that  ball.  He  was 
put  out  for  not  running,  and  the  score  was  tied.  "Rube"  whiffed  the 
next  two  batters,  and  his  team  had  a  hard  job  to  win, 

Tear.  Club.  League.  G.      BH.        R,    BB,    SO. 

1898  Detroit Western  fi         44         33       21         27 

1899  Grand  Rapids Western  35        249       116       97       200 

1899  Louisville National      .  C         51         29       11         31 

1900  Pittsburgh National  17       120         61       43         90 

1900  Milwaukee American  13  86  26  20  69 

1901  Chicago National  26  220  111  65  158 

1902  Athletics American  30  219  89  53  205 

1903  Athletics American  33  231  89  76  264 

1904  Athletics American  41^  280  91  83  336 

1905  Athletics American  32  187  64  79  248 

1906  Athletics American  29  186  65  64  190 

1907  Athletics American  28  154  58  53  198 

1908  St.  Louis American  27  174  65  67  194 

1909  St.  Louis American  22  153  40  43  115 

1910  St.  Louis American  2  18  11  5  3 

1910  Newark Eastern  10         71         24       29         51 

1911  Minneapolis American  Asso,      37       264       113       90        185 

1912  Minneapolis Ameriran  Asso,       15         96         37        37         91 

Totals    409     2803     1122     936     2655 
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Anntsal  Meetings 

NATIONAL    LEAGUE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  League  began  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in  New  York  City,  December  8,  1914.  The  champion- 
ship was  formally  awarded  to  the  Boston  club. 

A  player  limit  of  twenty-one  men  was  established  between  May  1 
and  September  1.  It  was  voted  that  no  team  should  begin  spring 
training  before  March  1. 

Messrs.  Gaffney,  Boston  ;  Hempstead,  New  York ;  Dreyf uss,  Pitts- 
burg ;  Herrmann,  Cincinnati,  and  Ebbets,  Brooklyn,  were  elected 
directors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  National  Association  might  be  entitled 
to  one  membership  on  the  rules  committee. 

The  waiver  rule  was  considered,  but  no  action  was  taken  upon 
the  matter,  further  discussion  being  postponed  until  the  annual 
February  meeting. 

The  annual  spring  meeting  of  the  National  League  was  held  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  February  9  and  10,  1915.  A 
limit  of  twentv-one  players  at  oue  time  for  any  one  club  for  the 
season  of  1915* was  agreed  upon.  It  was  also  decided  to  change  the 
waiver  rule  so  that  waivers  once  asked  by  a  club  on  any  player 
cannot  be  recalled.  The  schedule  for  1915  was  adopted.  Umpires 
were  appointed  for  the  coming  season  as  follows  :  Messrs.  Byron, 
Cockill.   Eason,   Emslie,    Hart,   Klem,    Orth,   Quigley,   Rigler. 

AMERICAN    LEAGUE. 

Members  of  the  American  League  held  their  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago,  November  5.  It  was  agreed  unanimously  that  Base  Ball 
conditions  did  not  warrant  three  major  leagues.  No  formal  charge 
was  made  against  Hugh  .Jennings,  manager  of  the  Detroit  club,  by 
Connie  Mack,  manager  of  the  Athletics,  because  of  the  charge  that 
Jennings  had  made  public  the  request  for  waivers  on  Bender, 
Coombs  and  Tlank.  The  league  approved  the  financial  report  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  sanctioned  the  awarding  of  the  champion- 
ship of  1914  to  the  Philadelphia  club. 

The  members  voted  to  erect  a  monument  over  the  grave  of  Um- 
pire John  J.  Sheridan,  who  died  in  San  Jose,  Cal.,  durmg  the  week 
of  the  meeting.  Charles  Somers,  Cleveland,  was  re-elected  vice- 
president  of  the  league,  and  tlje  board  of  directors  chosen  included 
representatives  of  the  Chicago,  Cleveland,  New  York  and  Boston 
Clubs.  There  was  a  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  reducing 
the  prices  of  world's  series  tickets,  but  no  decided  action  was  taken, 
the  matter  being  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  referred  to  the  Na- 
tional League.  It  was  recommended  that  the  playing  time  of  games 
be  shortened  if  possible. 

At  the  annual  schedule  meeting  of  the  American  League,  which 
was  held  in  New  York  at  the  Hotel  Belmont  February  4,  the  dates 
for  the  season  of  1915  were  made  public. 

The  league  elected  to  membership  Col.  J.  J.  Ruppert  and  Capt. 
T.  L.  Huston,  the  new  owners  of  the  New  York  American  League 
club.  It  was  decided  to  carrv  twenty-five  players  per  club  during 
the  season  to  come.  Tlie  matter  of  lifting  the  draft  from  Class 
AA  players  was  left  with   President  Johnson  of  the  league. 

Club  'members  announced  that  they  would  do  everything  possible 
to  prevent  the  use  of  the  "emei-j-"  ball.  Each  player  was  granted  a 
card  for  the  season  admitting  two  friends  to  the  games  played. 
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NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION. 

Delegates  from  thirty-nine  leagues,  representing  thi-ee  hundred 
cities,  attended  the  National  Association  Meeting  at  Omaha.  Neb. 
The  first  day's  session  tooic  place  on  November  10.  The  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  An  unsatisfactory  condition  has  arisen  in  profes- 
sional base  ball  during  the  last  year  in  certain  sections  of  our 
jurisdiction;   and 

Whereas,  The  practice  of  encouraging  and  inciting  certain 
base  ball  players  to  disregard  their  obligations  to  organized 
base  ball  has  raised  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  public  as  to  the 
honesty  and  integrity  of  ball  players  as  a  class;   and 

Whereas,  Certain  newspapers  have  made  a  studied  effort  to 
create  the  impression  that  there  is  dissatisfaction  and  disloy- 
alty in  the  ranks  of  the  National  Association  of  Professional 
Base  Ball   Leagues;   therefore  be   it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  representatives  of  organized  base 
ball  in  the  minor  leagues,  at  this  first  session  of  our  fourteenth 
annual  meeting,  most  emphatically  and  unequivocally  reaffirm 
our  allegiance  to  organized  base  ball  as  the  ideal  condition  for 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  great  national   game. 

Permission  was  granted  the  Western  Canada  League  to  remain 
out  of  base  ball  in  1915  because  of  the  war  in  Europe.  Players  of 
that  circuit  were  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  one  year,  authority 
being  given  them  to  play  in  other  leagues  in  191.5,  but  title  to  their 
services  to  remain  with  the  Western   Canada  League. 

In  the  annual  report  of  Secretary  .Tohn  H.  Farrell,  he  announced 
that  forty-two  leagues  began  the  season  of  1914  and  thirty-nine 
finished.     Three  Class  D  Leagues  disbanded. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  session  the  members  of  the  Association 
agreed  to  a  new  salary  limit  and  to  a  new  player  limit.  The  salary 
limit  agreed  upon  at  first  consideration  was  $5,000  per  month  for 
Class  AA,  $3,200  per  month  for  the  Southern  Association.  $2,800 
per  month  for  the  W^estern  League;  Class  B  clubs,  $2,000  per 
month  ;  Class  C  clubs,  $1,200  per  month,  and  Class  D  clubs,  $1,000 
per  month.  Presidents  Barrows  and  Chivington  of  the  Interna- 
tional League  and  American  Association  filed  protests  against  the 
adoption  of  a  $5,000  limit  and  were  given  permission  to  make  their 
own  salary  limits. 

In  Class  AA  the  player  limit  was  reduced  from  twenty  to 
eighteen  men  ;  in  Class  A  the  limit  was  dropped  from  cightee"n  to 
fifteen  ;  in  Class  B  from  sixteen  to  fourteen,  and  in  Classes  C  and 
D  from  fourteen  to  twelve.  This  I'esolution  also  provided  that 
all  clubs  must  be  within  a  specified  limit  twenty  days  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season.  After  August  25  owners  were  given  per- 
mission to  increase  their  player  limit  as  they  deemed  advisable  for 
the  remainder  of  that  season. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  meeting  it  was  decided  by  a  vote  of 
20  to  3  not  to  disturb  the  National  Board  of  Arbitration  and  not 
to  ask  for  a  place  for  the  minor  leagues  on  the  National  Commis- 
sion. Members  of  leagues  in  Classes  C  and  D  asked  the  conven- 
tion not  to  reduce  their  player  limit  or  their  salary  limit  and  won 
their  point  in  the  debate  which  followed.  The  salary  limit  of  these 
leagues  was  finally  fixed  at  $1,400  per  month  and  fourteen  players 
in  class  C  and  $1,200  per  month  and  12  players  in  Class  D. 

It  was  agreed  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
San  Francisco  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  November,  1915. 
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THE  WORLD'S  SERIES 

By  John  B.  Foster. 


JOHN  J.  EVERS, 

Captnin  Boston  "Braves," 

National  League  and  World  Champions. 


Four  straight  victories  fop  the 
Boston  National  League  club 
won  the  world's  series  from  the 
Athletics  of  Philadelphia,  who 
were  representing  the  American 
League,  in  the  annual  struggle 
of  1914. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  competition  that 
any  team  had  won  in  four  suc- 
cessive games.  Nearest  to  that 
standard  of  achievement  was  the 
series  of  1907,  between  Chicago 
of  the  National  League  and  De- 
troit of  the  American  Leaeue,  in 
which  the  first  game  resulted  in 
a  tie  score.  The  next  four  games 
were  won  in  succession  by  Chi- 
cago. 

The  victory  of  the  Boston 
club  was  but  the  culmination  of 
an  extraordinary  record  which 
had  been  made  by  the  team 
from  the  moment  that  it  began 


to  work  its  way  from  the  bottom  of  the-  National  League  toward  the 
ton.  eventually^  of  course,  winning  the  championship  of  that  organ- 
ization. 

In  the  history  of  the  world's  series  no  team  has  been  defeated  so 
quickly  or  so  soundly  as  were  the  Athletic  in  1914.  Various  rea- 
sons have  been  assigned  for  that  result.  The  delightful  difference 
of  opinion  which  exists  among  the  Base  Ball  enthusiasts  gives 
a  variety  of  entprtainment  to  the  aftermath  of  the  "big  show."  tt 
is  trite  to  say  that  no  one  knows  at  any  t'me  what  may  happen  in 
Base  Ball,  yet  it  is  a  truth  whieh  is  forced  home  once  again,  and 
accented  gladly.  As  much  of  a  sensation  as  the  Bostons  had  been 
in  the  race  for  the  championshin  of  the  National  League,  there  was 
nothing  partieularly  in  evidence  on  the  face  of  things  to  warrant 
anv  individual  to  nredict  that  they  miq-ht  defeat  the  Athletics  four 
games  in  succession.  After  they  did,  people  began  to  conjec- 
ture why. 

It  is  possible,  among  other  reasons,  that  the  Athletics  have  been 
an  overrated  team  for  four  year<?.  That  by  no  means  is  intended 
to  underrate  their  actual  team  strength,  but  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  youneer  generation  has  been  prone  to  declare  too 
high  a  standard  for  the  present  generation  of  Base  Ball  players. 
There  have  been  teams  in  the  pist.  and  more  than  one  of  them, 
which  were  well  fit  to  challensce  the  Athletics  for  a  dual  series  of 
games,  of  the  character  of  those  which  are  so  affectionately  known 
as  the  "World's  Series." 
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Boston  Royal  Rooters  parading  the  field  before  the  third  world  series  game. 

To  a  great  many  persons,  too  much  stress  had  been  placed  on 
the  greater  superiority  of  the  Athletics,  as  a  Base  Ball  organiza- 
tion, because  of  their  defeat  of  the  New  York  National  League  club 
in  two  years  of  competition  for  the  world's  mastery.  Their  vic- 
tories over  New  York  possibly  had  not  been  analyzed  keenly  enough. 
Superficial  judgment  on  mere  results  alone  had  taken  the'  place  of 
searching  for  the  causes  of  defeat  and  success. 

In  the  first  meeting  of  the  Athletics  and  the  Giants,  in  1911, 
there  was  very  little  to  choose  between  the  teams,  except  that  the 
Athletics  were  better  producers  of  home  runs  than  the  New  York 
club.  Home  runs,  after  all,  are  a  matter  of  pure  luck.  There  is 
no  skill  or  science  in  them.  Had  the  Giants  been  fortunate  enough 
to  have  had  the  two  timely  home  runs  painted  on  their  canvas, 
instead  of  their  being  on  that  of  the  Athletics',  there  is  a  question- 
able doubt  as  to  whether  the  athletes  from  Philadelphia  would  ^  Tve 
won  the  blue  ribbon.  Yet  there  were  many  who,  in  the  in  -^ 
to  boast  by  reason  of  victory,  forgot  to  delve  further  into  »  e  a.il 
and  note  with  what  a  slight  degree  of  superiority  the  Athletics 
had  triumphed.  In  other  words,  there  was  an  exaggerated  opinion 
as  to  the  team  strength  of  the  Philadelphia  organization. 

In  the  series  of  1913  between  the  Athletics  and  the  Giants  the 
situation  was  materially  altered  and  the  conditions  wholly  different. 
When  that  series  was  played,  and  as  it  was  played,  so  far  as  the 
New  York  National  League  club  was  concerned,  it  was  probable  that 
the  Giants  would  not  have  been  a  good  match  for  any  one  of  the 
first  three  clubs  of  the  American  League,  to  say  nothing  about 
being  rivals  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  champions  of  that  organiza- 
tion. With  Meyers,  Snodgrass  and  Merkle  either  hopelessly  handi- 
capped by  injury,  or  practically  as  bad  ofc  as  that,  and  with  Doyle 
in  no  condition  to  play  second  base  after  his  accident  in  a  motor 
car,  the  New  York  team  was  "out  of  it"  almost  before  it  got  in  it. 
Yet,  at  that,  the  Athletics  were  forced  three  times  to  the  limit  to 
defeat  the  Giants,  another  fact  which  seemed  to  have  been  over- 
looked when  comparisons  of  probabilities  were  made  between  the 
Athletics  and  the  Bostons,  prior  to  the  start  of  the  world's  series 
of  1914. 

Still  another  fact,  which  seemed  to  have  been  evasive  enough  to 
elude  attention,  was  the  series  between  Boston  and  New  York  in 
1912,  which,  on  the  merit  of  sheer  aggressiveness  and  downright 
grit  and  pluck,  should  have  been  as  much  or  more  New  Y'ork's  than 
Boston's,  but  which  was  lost  because  of  a  succession  of  ordinary 
fielding    blunders    at    the    moment    when    victory    seemed    to   have 


Sclimidt   stealing   home   in   the   eighth   inning  of   the   first   game;    Schang, 
catcher;  Dinnecn,   umpire.  Photo  by  Underwood  «&  Underwood,   N.   Y. 

SCENE  IN  WORLD'S  SERIES,  1914. 
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Maraiivillo  scoring;  Sehang  catchinpr, 

crowned  the  eflforts  of  the  New  York  club.  By  analogy,  based  on 
the  work  of  the  Giants  in  1912,  and  comparing  their  work  in  that 
series  with  their  work  in  the  two  series  against  the  Athletics,  it 
does  seem  as  if  there  should  have  been  more  caution  in  indicating 
the  fact  that  the  Athletics,  a  team  which  had  been  at  the  top  for  a 
period,  and  whose  players — some  of  the  more  prominent  at  least — 
were  showing  the  effects  of  approaching  age,  should  be  such  pre- 
ponderant favorites  over  the  Boston  club.  All  the  season  the 
shrewd  manager  of  the  Athletics  had  been  carefully  nursing 
pitchers  Bonder  and  Plank  for  the  final  struggle  with  the  National 
League  champions,  because  it  was  much  in  evidence  that  the  Ath- 
letics were  not  to  be  defoatcd  for  the  premier  honors  in  their  own 
organization.  That  being  the  case,  it  was  certain  that  Mr.  Mack  had 
his  forebodings  and  was  using  his  personal  judgment  to  what 
seemed  to  him  was  his  best  advantage.  Still,  it  appears  to  have 
been  overlooked  that  his  policy  was  watchfulness  after  the  falter- 
ing gait  of  Bender  was  plainly  manifested  in  1913  against  the 
crippled   Giants. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  has  been  related,  that  the  Giants, 
at  the  last  moment,  really  lost  the  world's  championship  in  1912  by 
a  very  simple  fielding  error,  and  that  as  run  getters  and  determined 
fighters,  they  had  proved  to  be  every  bit  as  puissant  as  Boston — 
and  some  have  thought  even  stronger,  speaking  in  the  collective 
sense.  Boston  had  defeated  the  Athletics  in  1912  in  the  American 
League  series  for  the  championship  of  that  organization,  a  proof  of 
Instability  on  the  part  of  the  Athletics,  while  the  Giants,  who  had 
been  the  contestants  against  the  Athletics  in  1911,  had  been  able 
to  win  the  championship  of  their  organization  In  1912  as  they  had 
won  it  in  the  year  preceding. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  attempt  to  enter  into  any 
comparison  of  players  and  teams,  but  the  writer  has  little  hesitancy 
in  affirming  that  a  general  tendency  had  been  in  evidence  in  sections 
to  rate  the  Athletics  at  all  times  as  a  more  powerful  organization 
than  the  facts  warranted.  Hence,  when  the  Athletics  faced  a  team 
which  had  not  vet  recovered  from  the  fever  of  winning,  a  team 
which  had  its  blood  surging  violently  from  successive  days  of 
excitement,  and  because  the  Athletics  had  been  winning  a  cham- 
pionship in  their  own  organization  by  exertions  of  comparative 
ease,  the  general  team  plav  of  the  American  League  champions  col- 
lapsed. The  Athletics,  when  they  found  their  attack  .gone,  had  no 
better  defense  than  any  other  Base  Ball  team  of  a  first  division 
standard.     In  their  games  with  the  Giants  it  was  their  good  for 


Ilank  Gowdy  of  the  Braves  sliding  into  third  base  after  his  drive  to 
(enter  in  the  fifth  inning  of  the  first  game;  Baker,  third  baseman;  Klem, 
inupi"*'". 

SCIWK    TN    WORLD'S    SERIES.    1914. 
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On  Baker's  foul  Murphy  tried  to  reach  third,  but  was  thrown  out. 

tune  to  meet  the  favoring  change  of  tide  at  the  moment  of  the 
game  when  a  run  or  two,  or  three,  were  most  likely  to  turn  their 
craft  into  a  safe  harbor.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  more  easy 
— as  a  rule — to  win  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  inning  of  a  game  which 
ias  been  fiercely  contested  to  the  usual  limit,  than  it  is  to  win 
midway  in  the  contrst  and  hold  victory  in  hand  until  the  game  is 
completed.  One  little  insignificant  passed  ball  in  the  ninth  inning, 
with  two  out.  may  upset  the  most  beautifully  played  contest  in 
Base  Ball  history,  and  prior  to  that  moment  the  catcher  might 
have  dropped  the  ball  half  a  dozen  times  without  any  effect  upon 
the  score. 

For  the  moment,  take  the  series  between  the  Athletics  and  the 
Giants  in  1911  and  give  the  Giants  those  two  timely  home  runs, 
which  meant  so  much  for  the  Athletics,  and  it  is  as  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  Giants  would  have  been  the  champions  of  that 
year  as  the  Athletics,  since  there  was  not  enough  difference  in  the 
general  play  of  the  teams  in  other  respects  to  turn  the  balance. 
The  last  game  was  more  or  less  dispirited  and  uninteresting,  but 
made  largely  so  when  Ames,  pitching  for  the  Giants,  practically 
gave  It  away  when  he  threw  the  ball  to  right  field  instead  of  to 
first  base.  Had  the  series  at  that  time  been  in  favor  of  New 
York,  and  not  against  it.  the  scheme  of  play  would  have  been  all 
changed,   so  far  as  the  Giants  were   concerned. 

The  Boston  National  League  players  in  1914  did  not  play  up  to 
form  because  it  was  a  team  which  had  no  form.  That  Is  literally 
true.  Every  team  in  the  National  League  had  discovered  that  it 
could  work  upon  certain  weaknesses  of  the  Boston  team,  but  the 
latter,  either  because  it  possessed  an  uncanny  something,  which  was 
not  ascertained  during  the  campaign  of  1914,  or  fqr  the  reason  that 
it  collectively  shut  its  eyes  and  blazed  away,  could  get  out  of  some 
of  the  tightest  traps  which  ever  were  set  for  any  Base  Ball  team  In 
the  history  of  major  league  Base  Ball.  If  Boston  was  behind,  and 
needed  not  one  run,  but  two  or  more  to  tie  a  score,  players  of 
opposing  teams  would  put  two  hands  out,  only  to  see  Boston  tie 
the  game  by  something  which  providontially  intervened  always  at 
the  right  moment.  Unquestionably  that  gave  the  Boston  players 
unlimited  confidence  that  games  would  turn  thrir  way,  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  some  of  them  played — especially  at  the  bat — it 
looked  as  if  they  felt  that  each  bat  which  they  used  had  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  snow  shovel  and  the  spring  of  steel.  In  other  words, 
when  they  walkPd  to  the  plate,  they  were  imbued  with  the  notion 
that  they  would  hit  the  ball  somewhere,  and  wherever  that  some- 
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Connolly  out  at  third;  Baker  playing  third  base. 

where  might  be  there  would  be  no  player  of  the  opposing  team  to 
get  it,  and  perhaps  thirty  per  cent  of  the  time  that  is  what  actually 
happened. 

It  is  undoubtedly  very  probable  that  Boston's  "everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose"  policy  of  playing  Base  Ball  had  much  to  do 
with  thoroughly  upsetting  anything  which  the  Athletics  may  have 
had  in  mind  when  they  were  made  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  Boston,  and  not  the  Giants,  which  would  face  them  to 
try  for  the  world's  championship  in  1914.  Had  New  York  again 
been  the  opponent,  the  .games  might  have  been  more  a  battle  of 
studied  effort,  each  team  knowing  a  great  deal  of  the  methods  of 
the  other.  With  Boston  it  was  quite  different,  and  nothing  gives 
better  evidence  of  this  fact  than  the  manner  in  which  it  won 
from  the  hitherto  champions.  There  was  no  set  method  of  attack, 
no  careful  consideration  of  chances  which  tabulated  possibilities 
down  to  the  smallest  fraction  of  result,  but  a  "slam  bang,"  "get-at- 
them"  assault,  which  took  the  Athletics  off  their  feet.  It  seems  as 
if  this  is  quite  fully  established  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Ath- 
letics proceeded  in  the  first  game,  played  in  Philadelphia,  and  also 
in  the  first  game  played  in  Boston.  The  downfall  of  the  Athletics 
in  Boston  was  quite  like  the  downfall  of  the  Giants  in  Boston  in 
1912,  except  that  the  Giants  had  won  the  right  to  play  the  odd 
game  of  the  longest  series  ever  played  for  the  world's  champion- 
ship by  game  rallies  on  the  field,  while  the  Athletics  were  dying 
quickly  to  ragtime  music  and  eventually  were  defeated,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  series,  without  one  game  more  than 
four  being  necessary. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Athletics,  as  a  championship 
organization,  had  been  successful  for  a  long  time,  and  Base  Ball 
teams  will  wear  out  in  spite  of  every  effort  which  is  made  to  main- 
tain their  efficiency  at  the  highest  standard.  Age  and  accident  are 
contributory  causes.  Possibly,  in  the  case  of  the  Athletics,  age 
had  more  to  do  with  the  evident  decline  of  the  team  than  accident. 
The  players  who  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
.'ight  were  unable  to  do  so. 

D  D  D 

The  stands  of  the  Philadelphia  American  League  club  were 
crowded  on  the  afternoon  of  October  9  when  the  first  game  was 
played.  The  pitcher  who  opposed  Bender  was  Rudolph.  The  Ath- 
letics scored  one  run  in  the  game.  Boston  scored  seven,  and  six 
of  these  were  made  against  Bender  while  he  was  in  the  box  for  six 


Murphy  rut  out  at  third  base  by  Deal  in  the  first  inning  of  the  first  game. 

SCENE  IN  WOm.D'S  SERIES^  1914. 

Photo  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y. 
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Strunk  out  at  the  plate;    Gowdy,    catcher;    Diuneen,    umpire. 

inniags.  He  was  batted  hard  by  everybody,  except  Moran  and  Deal. 
Gowdy,  in  the  language  of  the  bleachers,  "murdered  the  ball." 

It  was  not  a  game  of  technical  and  close  knit  skill.  The  batting 
was  too  general  and  too  free,  but  it  was  a  game  which  fell  upon 
the  Athletics  with  the  force  and  effect  of  a  landslide. 

The  story  of  the  runs  is  easily  told.  Boston  scored  first  in  the 
second  inning.  Whitted  was  given  a  base  on  balls,  and  Schmidt 
batted  a  long  fly  to  Oldring.  Gowdy  rapped  the  ball  for  a  long 
hit  for  two  bases,  on  which  Whitted  scored.  Maranville  was  the 
next  batter,  and  with  two  strikes  and  three  balls  against  him, 
batted  safely  to  center,  scoring  Gowdy.  Had  it  not  been  for  a 
sharp,  fast  double  play,  when  Deal  batted  to  Barry,  the  execution  of 
the  Bostons  might  have  been  greater. 

In  their  half  of  the  second  inning  the  Athletics  scored  their  only 
run  of  the  game.  Mclnnis  was  given  a  base  on  balls,  and  Strunk 
batted  a  single  to  right  field.  The  ball  "went  through"  Moran  and 
Mclnnis  scored. 

Gowdy  batted  Bender  for  a  three-base  hit  in  the  fifth  inning. 
Maranville  singled  to  right  and  Gowdy  scored.  Then  came  the 
end  of  Bender  in  the  sixth.  Moran  popped  up  a  fly  to  left  field. 
Barry  caught  the  ball  after  a  hard  run  and  held  it  in  his  bare 
hand.  Evers  singled  to  center.  Connolly  was  given  a  base  on  balls. 
Whitted  rapped  the  ball  for  three  bases,  scoring  Evers  and  Con- 
nolly. Schmidt  followed  with  a  single,  and  Whitted  scored. 
Wyckoff  relieved  Bender. 

In  the  eighth  inning  the  Bostons  scored  their  last  run.  With  one 
out,  Schmidt  and  Gowdv  made  base  hits  in  succession,  the  former 
going  to  third  because  Oldring  was  slow  in  returning  the  ball  from 
left  field.  With  two  strikes  against  Maranville,  Schmidt  and 
Gowdy  started  a  double  steal.  The  very  nerve  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing must  have  overcome  Lapp,  who  threw  short  to  Collins.  The 
latter  returned  the  ball  poorly,  and  two  of  the  slowest  footed  men 
in  major  leagues  had  accomplished  a  second  home  plate  steal 
against  the  champions  of  the  American  League. 

D  D  D 

The  second  game  of  the  series  Avas  played  the  next  afternoon,  at 
Philadelphia,  with  a  crowd  equal  \o  that  of  the  first  day,  and  with 
the  same  result,  so  far  as  the  outcome  of  the  game  was  concerned. 
Plank  pitched  for  Philadelphia  and  James  pitched  for  Boston.  The 
score  was  one  to  nothing,  and  Boston's  sole  run  was  made  in  the 
ninth  inning. 


1,  Ru.IuIim:.   ..    ,.  .,  ,. 
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Gowdy  trapped  between  the  bases. 

With  Maranville  out  in  the  nintln,  Deal  batted  a  fly  over  Strunk's 
head.  The  center  fielder  played  the  ball  poorly,  misjudged  it  in 
fact,  and  it  was  good  for  two  bases.  James  struck  out.  Deal  was 
caught  off  second  base,  not  strategy  as  claimed,  and  Schang  had 
him  well  trapped,  but  instead  of  running  into  the  diamond  and 
holding  Deal  in  chancery,  threw  flat  footed  from  his  position  be- 
hind the  bat  to  Barry.  There  was  only  one  thing  for  the  fright- 
ened Deal  to  do  and  that  was  to  "leg  it"  for  third  base.  This  he 
did  and  made  it  easy.  Mann  batted  a  line  drive  to  right— almost 
captured  by  Collins — and  Deal  scored.  Had  he  been  retired  by 
Schang  the  Bostons  would  have  been  whitewashed  for  nine  innings. 
Mann  ran  to  second  on  a  passed  ball.  Evers  was  given  a  base  on 
balls,  and  Gather  ended  the  inning  by  a  sharp  hit  to  Barry,  forc- 
ing Evers  at  second  base. 

After  Bender  had  been  defeated  in  the  first  game,  Manager  Mack, 
naturally,  fell  back  upon  his  next  best  defense.  This  was  embodied, 
so  far  as  pitching  was  concerned,  in  Plank.  Veteran  of  many  a 
hard  fought  game,  and  many  a  season.  Plank  was  more  effective 
against  Boston  than  Bender.  He  pitched  a  better  game,  and,  natur- 
ally, he  was  assisted  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  Boston,  as  a 
team,  was  less  resourceful  against  a  left-handed  pitcher  than 
against   a    right-hander. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  inning  of  this  second  game  there 
were  two  runners  on  the  bases  and  only  one  hand  out  for  the 
Athletics.  Murphy  batted  the  ball  hard.  Maranville  captured  it 
after  a  brilliant  dash,  and  made  a  double  play  by  the  mere  fraction 
of  a  foot.  That  was  the  best  rally  made  by  the  Athletics  in  the 
series,  and  when  they  walked  from  'their  home  field  that  night  and 
knew  that  the  battle  must  be  resumed  on  the  following  Monday,  in 
a  foreign  city,  there  was  not  that  air  of  easy  confidence  and  dom- 
ineering assurance  which  had  marked  the  team  in  the  past.  The 
Athletics  were  beginning  to  ascertain  what  it  meant  not  to  "get 
the  breaks''  in  the  game  in  a  world's  series.  Favored  both  in  1911 
and  1913  by  Dame  Fortune,  they  were  experiencing  a  new  sensa- 
tion, and  they  gave  abundant  evidence  of  it. 

Sunday  intervened  before  the  third  game  of  the  series  was 
played.  The  teams  had  gone  to  Boston  where,  if  anything,  there 
was  more  excitement  than  there  had  been  in  Philadelphia.  It 
was  only  natural  that  such  should  be  the  case.  The  Bostons  had 
barely  completed  their  meteoric  fight  for  the  National  League  race, 
in  which  they  had  been  successful  after  an  early  start  that  had 
been  everything  except  propitious. 


1,   Rudolph;  2,  Gnwdy;  3,   Evers;  4,   Mitchell;  5,  Maranville;  6,   S.  Magee 
(Philadelphia,  1914).  Conlou,    Photos. 

A  GROUP   OP  BOSTON    NATIONALS— WORLD'S   CHAMPIONS. 
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Whitted  safe  after  hitting  to  right  for  three  bases. 

The  third  game  was  played  on  the  afternoon  of  October  12,  at 
Fenway  Park,  the  home  of  the  Boston  American  League  club,  to  a 
larger  crowd  than  had  witnessed  either  of  the  games  at  Philadel- 
phia. It  was  the  most  sensational  contest  of  the  four  games,  and 
the  only  one  in  which  the  Athletics  were  for  any  time  ahead  of 
their  rivals.  They  seemed  to  have  a  fair  chance  to  win.  Had  they 
done  so,  the  fifth  game  would  have  been  necessai-y,  and,  perhaps, 
some  of  the  younger  Athletic  pitchers  would  have  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  show  their  mettle  before  the  series  was  completed. 

Bush  was  Manager  Mack's  selection  for  the  third  contest,  while 
Manager  Stallings  was  so  confident  that  the  Athletics  were  on  the 
run  that  he  selected  Tyler,  the  least  effective  of  his  trio  of  winning 
pitchers,  to  face  the  Athletics.  Tyler  did  not  last  through  the 
game.  He  was  taken  out  to  permit  a  player  to  bat  for  him.  He 
was  a  trifle  shaky  toward  the  close,  and  it  may  be  that  the  change 
had  a  bit  of  psychological  value,  since  the  Bostons  did  not  play 
with  the  same  style  which  had  marked  their  two  previous  games. 
They  blundered  and  stumbled.  Thej'  were  wrong  mentally  as  well 
as  physically,  and  yet  the  same  destiny  which  had  guided  them 
through  their  blunders  and  mishaps  during  the  National  League 
season  piloted  them  over  the  rocks  and  around  the  mines  in  this 
game,  although  it  took  twelve  nerve-racking  innings  before  a  de- 
cision was  reached. 

The  Athletics  scored  at  the  very  start.  In  the  first  inning  Mur- 
phy began  with  a  double  over  third  base.  Oldring  sacrificed,  and 
Murphy  ran  to  third.  Collins  rapped  a  fiy  to  Connolly,  who  muffed 
the  ball  and  Murphy  scored.  Collins  stole  second.  Baker  struck 
out.  a  familiar  habit  with  him  the  first  time  at  bat  in  a  game  being 
played  in  a  world's  series.  Mclnnis  was  given  a  base  on  balls. 
Had  the  Athletics  been  playing  fast  Base  Ball  they  might  have 
acquired  a  lead  in  this  inning  that  would  have  assured  them  the 
game  right  there,  but  Collins  foolishly  allowed  himself  to  be 
caught  oflE  second  base,  with  Tyler  showing  signs  of  nervous 
trepidation. 

Boston  tied  the  score  in  the  second  inning.  Two  were  out  when 
Maranville  was  given  a  base  on  balls,  and  stole  second.  Gowdy, 
a  sort  of  bogy  man  to  the  Athletics,  rapped  a  long  two-base  hit  into 
the  left  field  bleachers,  and  Maranville  scored. 

The  Athletics  took  the  lead  again  in  the  fourth  inning.  Collins 
and  Baker  had  been  retired  when  Mclnnis  batted  the  ball  over 
the  railing  in  left  field  for  two  bases.  Walsh  singled  to  left  field, 
and  Mclnnis  scored.     In  the  same  inning  the  Bostons  struck  hard 


J,    J;imcs;    2,    (."atlu'r;    :>,    Connolly;    4,    Deal;    n,    Moinn;    0,    Wliiltcl. 

Conlou,   Photos. 
A   GROUP    OF   BOSTON    NATIONALS— WORLD'S   CHAMPIONS. 
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Schmidt  safe  at  home;  Lapp,  catcher;  Dinneen,  umpire. 

and  tied  the  score  again.  Whitted  was  thrown  out  at  first.  Schmidt 
hit  safely  to  center.  He  went  to  second  on  Deal's  out.  Maranville 
batted  the  ball  to  center  field  for  a  single,  and  Schmidt  scored. 

The  spectators  did  not  lack  for  entertainment  through  one  inning 
after  another  until  the  tenth  was  reached.  In  many  respects  that 
was  one  of  the  most  sensational  of  innings  in  a  world's  series.  In 
part,  this  was  due  both  to  the  fact  that  each  club  scored  two  runs, 
and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  runs  were  scored  on  absurd  plays 
as  well  as  by  sterling  Base  Ball.  * 

Schang  singled  to  left  and  Bush  struck  out.  Murphy  bunted 
toward  Tyler  and  was  safe  at  first,  as  the  Boston  pitcher,  not  a 
good  man  at  handling  bunts,  was  too  slow  in  throwing  the  ball  to 
second  base.  Oldring  batted  a  slow  grounder  to  Evers  and  died  at 
first.  Collins  was  given  a  base  on  balls.  With  the  bases  filled, 
Baker  smashed  a  hard  grounder  to  Evers.  The  latter  had  a  hard 
time  trying  to  handle  the  ball,  and  Schang  scored.  Evers  stood  in 
dumb  amazement,  with  the  ball  in  his  hand,  and  let  Murphy  run 
home.  It  was  the  prize  "bone  play"  of  a  world's  series,  and  even 
Evers  had  to  concede  that  it  was  one  of  the  worst  on  record.  This 
two-run  lead  practically  settled  the  outcome  of  the  game  in  the 
minds  of  the  spectators,  who  began  to  move  toward  the  exits  to 
leave  the  ground. 

Boston  came  to  bat  and  GoAvdy,  the  first  man  up,  batted  the  ball 
into  the  center  field  bleachers  for  a  home  run.  The  ball  struck 
the  ground  and  bounded  into  the  stand.  The  spectators  began  to 
rush  back  to  their  seats,  and  the  Boston  players  resumed  their  nag- 
ging of  the  Athletics.  Devore  batted  for  Tyler.  His  luck  did  not 
follow  him  as  in  other  years,  and  he  struck  out.  Moran,  not  a 
batter  to  be  feared,  was  foolishly  given  a  base  on  balls  by  Bush, 
That  started  more  trouble.  Evers.  to  atone  for  his  previous  dumb 
play,  batted  hard  to  right  field  and  advanced  Moran.  Connolly 
rapped  a  long  sacrifice  fly  to  the  outfield,  and  Moran  scored  the 
tieing  run.  Whitted  filed  to  Baker,  and  the  thousands  of  spectators 
sank  back  in  their  seats,  literally  exhausted  with  the  effort  of 
their  cheering  and  shouting. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  inning  James  went  in  to  pitch 
for  Boston.  Neither  side  scored.  In  the  twelfth  the  Athletics  were 
given  two  bases  on  balls,  but  could  make  no  runs.  In  Boston's  half, 
Gowdy  was  again  the  first  batter.  This  time  he  rapped  the  ball  into 
the  left  field  bleachers  for  a  two-base  hit.  Mann  was  sent  out  to 
second  to  run  for  him.  Gilbert  batted  In  place  of  James,  and 
Bush  gave  him  a  base  on  balls.     Moran  bunted.     It  is  related  of 


1,  Shawkoy;   2,  J.   L,   Bush;  3     Wyckoff;  4,   Davis;  5,   Pemiock;   G,   Thomas; 
7,    Coombs;    8,    Kcf\^t.  Conlmi,   Photos. 
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Murphy  batting;  Gowdy  catching;  Klem,  umpire. 

this  play  that  it  was  "made  to  order."  In  other  words,  Bush  was 
playing  for  the  bunt.  He  wanted  Moran  to  make  it  and  had  calcu- 
lated about  how  it  would  be  made.  He  picked  up  the  ball,  threw 
wild  to  third  base,  and  Mann,  running  in  place  of  Gowdy,  was  over 
home  plate  with  the  winning  run,  and  Boston  had  captured  the 
third  game. 

□  D  D 


The  fourth  contest,  which  was  played  in  Boston  on  the  afternoon 
of  October  13,  completed  the  obsequies.  If  there  are  any  in  the  Ath- 
letics who  are  superstitious,  they  should  take  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  the  series  began  on  Friday  and  ended  on  the  thirteenth 
of  the  month.  Of  course,  if  that  were  poison  for  the  Athletics,  it 
must  have  been  pie  for  the  Bostons,  since  they  won  with  a  record 
better  than  that  of  any  team  which  had  played  before  them. 

Shawkey  started  to  pitch  for  the  Athletics  and  was  relieved  by 
Pennock.  Rudolph  pitched  his  second  game  in  the  series  and  was 
as  effective  as  he  had  been  in  the  first.  In  the  fourth  inning  Evers 
was  given  a  base  on  balls.  Connolly's  easy  grounder  was  fumbled 
by  Collins,  who  limped  around  the  field  for  some  time  after  he  had 
missed  a  double  play,  although  he  got  the  batter  at  first  base. 
Evers  went  to  third  and  scored  on  Schmidt's  slow  grounder  over 
second. 

The  Athletics  tied  the  score  in  the  next  Inning,  making  their 
only  run  of  the  game  and  the  second  in  two  games,  batting  against 
Rudolph.  Barry  rapped  a  single  over  third.  Schang  was  retired, 
Evers  to  Schmidt,  Barry  running  to  second.  Shawkey  drove  out  a 
clean  base  hit  that  scored  Barry. 

Two  runs  were  made  by  the  Bostons  in  their  half  of  the  fifth  and 
these  were  the  last  two  made  in  the  world's  series  of  1914.  Maran- 
ville  was  thrown  out  at  first,  and  so  was  Deal.  Rudolph  batted  the 
ball  to  center  for  a  base.  Moran  followed  with  a  double  to  left,  and 
with  three  balls  and  two  strikes  against  Evers,  the  batter  hit  the 
next  pitched  ball  safely  to  center,  and  Rudolph  and  Moran  scored. 
Walsh  helped  to  make  both  runs  certain  by  fumbling  the  hit. 

There  was  nothing  very  sensational  in  the  remainder  of  the  game. 
The  Bostons  played  it  safely  and  conservatively  to  the  finish.  The 
Athletics  were  without  a  rally.  Players  upon  whom  they  had 
counted  were  incapable  of  handing  telling  blows  to  their  adver- 
saries.    The  team  had  lost  its  punch. 

The  scores  are  as  follows : 


1,  McGraw;   Mgi-.;   2,   Matliewsuu;   3,   Giaut;   4,   Doyle;   G,  Burns;   G,   Merkle. 

Conlon,  Photos. 
A   GROUP  OF  NEW  YORK   NATIONALS. 
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Played.  Won.  Lost.      PC. 

Boston     4  4  0        1.000 

Athletics     4         0         4         .000 


FIRST   GAME— AT   PHILADELPHIA,    OCTOBER 


Boston. 
Moran,    rf . . 


IB.R.  H.  P.  A.E. 
5     0     0    0    0    1 


Evers,    2b 

Connolly,  If.. 
Whitted,  cf. 
Schmidt,  lb.. 

Gowdy,    e 

Maranville,  s 
Deal,  3b 


4 

4 

Rudolph,   p 4 


1    2 
1    1 

1  1 

2  11 

3  9 
2    2 

0  1 

1  0 


Totals 


.34    7  11  27  13    2 


Athletics. 


AB.R.  H.  p.  A. 


Mui-phy,    rf 4  0  1  0 

Oldring,    If 3  0  0  2 

Collins,    2b 3  0  0  2 

Baker,    3b 4  0  1  3 

Mclnnis,  lb 2  1  0  10 

Strunk,  cf 4  0  2  0 

Barry,    ss 4  0  0  3 

Schang,    c 2  0  0  3 

Lapp,  c 1  0  0  2 

Bender,    p 2  0  0  1 

Wyckofif,    p 1  0  1  1 


0  0 

0  0 

2  0 
4  0 

1  0 
0  0 

3  0 

0  0 

1  0 
3  0 
0  0 


Totals 


1    5  27  14    0 


Boston    (National    League) 0       2       0       )        1       3       0       1       0—7 

Philadelphia    (American  League)...    01000000       0—1 

Two-base  hits— Gowdy,  Wyckofif,  Baker.  Three-base  hits— Gowdy,  Whitted. 
Hit&— Ofif  Bender  8  in  5  and  1-3  innings.  ofC  WyckofC  3  in  3  and  2-3  innings. 
Sacrifice  hit— Oldring.  Stolen  bases— Moran,  Schmidt,  Gowdy.  Double  plays 
—Schmidt  and  Deal;  Barry,  Collins  and  Mclnnis.;  Bender,  Barry  and  Mc- 
'Innis  ;  Bender  and  Mclnnis ;  Baker  and  Mclnnis.  Left  on  bases— Boston  3, 
Philadelphia  6.  Bases  on  balls— Off  Rudolph  3,  off  Bender  2,  off  Wyckoff  1. 
First  base  on  errors— Philadelphia  1.  Struck  out— By  Rudolph  8,  by  Bender 
3,  by  Wyckoff  2.  Time— 1.58.  Umpires— At  plate,  Dinneen;  on  bases,  Klem; 
left  field,  Byron;  right  field,  Hildebrand.  Official  scorers— J.  G.  Taylor 
Spink,  J.  C.   Isaminger  and  Ralph  E.  McMillan. 


SECOND  GAME— AT  PHILADELPHIA,  OCTOBER  10. 


Boston. 


AB.R.  H.  p.  A.E. 


Mann,    rf 5 

Evers,  2b  4 

Cather,   If 5 

Whitted,   cf 3 

Schmidt,  lb 
Gowdy,  c... 
Maranviile, 
Deal,   3b. 


2  0 

2  0 

0  2 

0  1 


0    0 


4    0    1  12 
2     0    0    8 


Totals    33    1    7  27  14    1 

*  Batted  for  Plank  in  ninth. 


Athletics. 


Oldring,  If. 
Collins,  2b... 
Baker,  3b... 
Mclnnis,  lb. 
Strunk,  cf... 
Barry,  ss... 
Schang,    c... 


James,   p 4    0    0    0    3    0       Plank,    p. 


AB.R.  H.  P.  A.E. 


Murphy,     rf 3    0    0 


3  0  0 

3  0  1 

3  0  0 

3  0  0 

3  0  0 

2  0  0 

3  0  1 


'Walsh   0    0    0 


Totals 


.25    0    2  27  15    1 


Boston   (National  League) 

Philadelphia    (American  League) . 


0       0 
0        0 


0        0        0       1—1 
0       0       0       0-0 


Two-base  hits— Schang,  Deal.  Sacrifice  hit- Maranville.  Stolen  bases- 
Deal  2,  Barry.  Double  play— Maranville  and  Schmidt.  Left  on  bases- 
Boston  11,  Athletics  1.  Bases  on  balls— Off  James  3,  off  Plank  4.  First 
base  on  errors— Boston  1.  Hit  by  pitcher— By  Plank  (Maranville).  Struck 
out— By  James  8,  by  Plank  6.  Passed  ball— Schang.  Time— 1.56.  Umpires— 
At  plate,  Hildebrand;  bases,  Byron;  left  field.  Klem;  right  field,  Dinneen. 
Official  scorers— J.  G.  Taylor  Spink,  J.  C.  Isaminger  and  Ralph  E.  McMillan. 


A    GROUP    OF    BOSTON    AMEKICANS. 


C0L.I0U,    FiiOiv 
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THIRD  GAME— AT  BOSTON,  OCTOBER  1: 


Boston. 


AB.K.  H.  p.  A.E. 


Athletics. 


Mo  ran, 


4    10    2    0    0        .Miuphy.   if. 


0     0 


Evers.   2b 5  0  3  3  5  0 

Coiinolly,   If 4  0  0  1  0  1 

Whitted,  cf 5  0  0  2  0  0 

SchmiiU,   lb 5  1  1  17  1  0 

Deal.   3b 5  0  1  2  3  0 

Marauville,    ss 4  1  1  2  3  0 

Gowdy,  c 4  1  3  6  0  0 

♦.A[ann  0  1  0  0  0  0 

Tyler,   p 3  0  0  1  5  0 

tDerore    l  0  0  0  0  0 

James,   p 0  0  0  0  2  0 


Oldriug,    If 5  0  0  1 

Collins,    2b 4  0  1  1 

Baker,    3b 5  0  2  4 

Mclnnis,   lb 5  1  1  IS 

Walsh,  cf 4  0  1  1 

Barry,  ss 5  0  0  0 

Schang.    c 4  1  1 

Bush,    p 5  0  0  0 


6    1 


JGilbert 


0    0    0    0    0    0 


Totals    40    5    9  36  19    1  Totals    42    4    S§33  21    2 

*  Ban    for    Gowdy    in    the    twelfth.  t  Batted    for    Tyler    in    the    tenth. 

$  Batted    for  James   in    the   twelfth.  §  None   out   when   winning    run    was 

scored  in  the  twelfth. 


Boston    (National    League) 0      10 

Philadelphia    (American   League)  10      0 


0      0      0      0      0 
0       0       0      0       0 


2       0      1—3 
2      0      0—4 


Two-base  hits— Murphy  2,  Gowdy  2,  McInnis ,  Deal  and  Baker.  Home  run— 
Gowdy.  Hits — Ofif  Tjler  8  in  10  innings,  off  James  0  in  2  innings.  Sacrifice 
hits— Oldring  and  Moran.  Sacrifice  tlies— Collins  and  Conuolly.  Stolen  bases 
—Collins,  Evers.  Marauville  2.  Dinible  play— Evers  to  Maranville  to  Schmidt. 
Left  on  bases— Philadelphia  10.  Boston  S.  Bases  on  balls— Off  Bush  4,  off 
Tyler  3,  off  James  3.  First  base  on  errors — Philadelphia  1.  Struck  out — By 
Tyler  4.  by  Bush  4,  by  James  1.  Time— 3.06.  Umpires- At  plate,  Klem"; 
bases,  Dinneen;  left  field,  Byron;  right  field.  Hildebrand.  Official  scorers— 
.1.   G.  Taylor  Spink.   Ralph  E.   McMillan  and  J.   C.   Isarainger. 


FOrRTII    GAME— AT    BOSTON,    OCTOBER    13. 


Boston. 


AB.R.  II.  p.  A.E. 


Athletics. 


AB.K.  H.  r.  A.E. 


Moran.    rf 4 

Evers,  2b 3 

Connolly,    If 2 

Mann,    If 2 

Whitted,    cf 3 

Schmidt,   lb 4 

Gowdy,  c 2 

Maranville,    ss 3 

Deal.  3b 3 

Rudolph,  p 2 


110  0 
113  6 
0  0  0  1 
0  0  10 
0  2  10 
0  1  12  0 
0  0  8  2 
0    0     13 

0  0    1 

1  1     0 


0 

6  0 

1  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 

2  0 

3  0 

4  0 
0  0 


Murphy,  rf .4  0  0  0  0  0 

Oldring,    If 4  0  1  3  0  0 

Collins,    2b 4  0  1  1  4  0 

Baker,    3b 4  0  1  1  4  0 

.Mclnnis,   lb 4  0  115  1  0 

Walsh,   cf 2  0  1  1  0  0 

Barry,  ss 3  1  1  0  5  0 

Schang,    c 3  0  0  3  1  0 

Shawkey.  p 2  0  1  0  3  0 

Pennock.  p l  0  0  0  0  0 


Totals    28    3    6  27  16    0  Totals 

Boston    (National   League) 0       o       0 

Philadelphia    (American  League)...    0       0       0 


31  1  7  24  IS  0 
0  0  X— 3 
0        0        0—1 


Two-base  hits— Walsh,  Shawkey,  Moran.  Pitching  record— Off  Shawkey 
4  hits.  3  runs  and  IS  at  bat  in  5  innings;  off  Pennock  2  hits  and  10  at  bat  in 
3  innings.  Stolen  base — Whitted.  IXnible  play— Gowdy  and  Evers.  Left  on 
bases— Philadelphia  4,  Boston  5.  Bases  on  balls— Off  Shawkey  2,  off  Pen- 
nock 2.  off  Rudoliih  1.  Struck  out— By  Pennock  3,  by  Rudolph  7.  Passed  ball 
—Schang.  Wild  pitch— Rudolph.  Time~1.49.  Umpires— At  plate,  Byron; 
bases,  Hildebrand:  left  field.  Klem;  right  field.  Dinueen.  Official  scorers— 
J.   G.  Taylor  Spink.   Ralph  E.   McMillan  and  J.   C.    Isamingcr. 

Composite  scores  of  the  four  games  of  the  World's  Series  will  be 
found  on  following  page. 


1.    Mevers:   2.   Tesroan;  3.   Fletcher;   4,   Smxlgrass;  5,  Bescher:   0.  Pomaree. 
(Philn.lelphia.     1015).  Ooulou.  Photos. 

A     GROUP     OF     NEW     YORK     NATTONAI^. 
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1,    Johnson;  2,    Milan;    3,    McBride;   4,    Gandil;   5,   Shaw;   6,    Engle. 

Oonlon,  Photos. 
A    GROUP    OF    WASHINGTON    AMERICANS. 
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Little   Sketches   of  World's  Series 
Players  of  1914 


THEODORE  GATHER. 

Theodore  Gather,  outfielder,  was  bom  at  Ches- 
ter, Pa.,  May  20,  1889,  and  started  his  profes- 
sional Base  Ball  career  with  the  Lancaster  club 
of  the  Tri-State  League  in  1910.,  In  1911  Gather 
was  sent  to  Toronto  of  the  International  League. 
That  club  turned  him  over  to  Scranton  of  the 
New  York  State  League  in  1912.  Gather  was  a 
pitcher  then,  and  as  a  pitcher  he  was  sent  to  the 
St.  Louis  club  of  the  National  League,  at  the 
close  of  1912.  In  1913,  Huggins  decided  that 
Gather  hit  too  well  for  a  pitcher  and  sent  him  to 
the  outfield.  He  remained  with  th&  Cardinals  until 
July,  when  he  was  traded  along  with  Whitted  for 
pitcher  Perdue.  Gather  plays  only  when  a  left-hand  pitcher  op- 
poses the  Braves.  He  is  a  right-hand  hitter  and  thrower,  stands 
five  feet  ten  inches  in  height  and  weighs  168  pounds. 


EUGENE  COCREHAM. 

Eugene  Cocreham,  right-hand  pitcher,  was  born 
at  Luling,  Tex.,  November  14,  1890,  and  played 
his  first  professional  ball  with  the  San.  Antonio 
club,  of  the  Texas  League,  in  1911.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  procured  by  the  Topeka  club,  of 
the  Western  League,  and  remained  with  that  team 
until  the  fall  of  1913,  when,  he  was  obtained  by  the 
Boston  Nationals.  Gocreham  is  a  big  man,  stand- 
ing six  feet  three  and  one-half  inches  in  height  and 
weighs  187  pounds. 


JOSEPH  CONNOLLY. 

Joseph  Gonnolly,  left  fielder,  was  bom  at  Woon- 
socket,  R.  I.,  February  27,  1889,  and  began  his 
professional  Base  Ball  career  with  the  New  Bed- 
ford club  of  the  New  England  League,  in  1912. 
After  one  season  with  that  club  he  was  procured 
by  Montreal  of  the  International  League.  The 
Washington  club  of  the  American  League  obtained 
his  release  from  Montreal  in  the  fall  of  1912,  but 
after  a  brief  trial  in  1913  asked  for  waivers  and 
Stallings  secured  him  at  the  waiver  price.  He 
stands  five  feet  seven  and  one-half  inches  in  height, 
weighs   160  poimds,    and   throws   right-handed   but 

bats   from   the   left   side   of   the  plate.      Gonnolly   was  one   of   the 

most  reliable  players  at  driving  home  runs. 


1,   Beck;   2,   Giiuer;   3,   Dolau;   4,   Miller;   5,   Butler;   G,   Tenitt;   7,    Teidue. 

GonloD,   Photos. 
A    GROUP    OF    ST.    LOUIS    NATIONALS. 
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ENSIGN   COTTRELL. 

Ensign  Cottrell  is  a  left-hand  pitcher  who  was 
procured  from  the  Baltimore  club  of  the  Interna- 
tional League  last  July.  He  was  born  at  Hoosick 
Falls,  N.  Y..  August  29,  1888.  He  started  his 
career  with  Pittsburgh  of  the  National  League 
after  a  brilliant  career  at  Syracuse  University. 
The  Pirates  sent  him  to  Scranton  of  the  New  York 
State  League  after  a  brief  trial  in  1912.  He  was 
with  the  Chicago  Nationals  in  the  latter  part  of 
1912,  and  was  then  procured  by  the  Athletics. 
Mack  sent  him  to  Baltimore  in  the  spring  of  19l£{ 
and  he  remained  there  until  purchased  by  the 
Braves.     He  is  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height  and  weighs  175  pounds. 

RICHARD  CRUTCHER. 

Richard  Crutcher  was  born  at  Frankfort,  Ky., 
July  15,  1891.  Crutcher's  first  professional  game 
was  played  with  the  St.  Joseph  club  of  the  West- 
ern League  in  1913.  With  that  club  Crutcher 
pitched  great  ball  and  was  secured  bv  the  Boston 
club  in  the  fall  of  1913,  He  stands  five  feet  nine 
inches  in  height  and  weighs  only  148  pounds. 
While  Crutcher  was  not  always  a  success  during 
the  season,  every  now  and  then  he  showed  flashes 
of  good  work,  and  it  is  generally  believed  by  Bos- 
ton "fans'"  that  he  has  a  promising  future. 

GEORGE   A.   DAVIS,  JR. 

•  George  A.  Davis,  Jr.,  the  young  right-hand 
pitcher,  who  earned  fame  in  a  day  by  blanking  the 
,  Phillies  without  a  hit,  September  9.  1914,  was  born 
\  at  Lancaster,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  March  29,  1890; 
and  is  the  son  of  former  State  Senator  George 
^  A.  Davis,  of  Lancaster.  Davis  first  attracted  at- 
tention as  a  pitcher  with  the  Williams  College 
team  in  1912  when  his  sensational  work  brought 
forth  offers  from  several  major  league  clubs.  He 
finally  signed  with  the  New  Y^ork  Americans  in 
July,  1912.  Chance  released  him  to  Rochester  in 
the  spring  of  1913.  Stallings  obtained  Davjs' 
release  from  Rochester  in  the  fall  of  1913,  but  used  him  only  as  a 
relief  pitcher  until  he  twirled  his  no-hit  game  against  the  Phillies. 

CHARLES  A.   DEAL. 

Charles  A.  Deal,  utility  infielder,  was  born  in 
Wilkinsburg.  Pa.,  October  30,  1891,  and  played  his 
first  professional  ball  with  the  Jackson  club  of 
the  South  Michigan  League.  In  the  fall  of  1912 
Deal  was  drafted  by  the  Providence  club  of  the  In- 
ternational League,  where  his  work  in  1913  was 
of  such  high  class  that  he  was  procured  in  June  by 
the  Detroit  club  of  the  American  League.  Manager 
Jennings  figured  he  was  still  too  inexperienced  and 
sent  him  back  to  Providence  in  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust. Manager  Stallings,  however,  believed  that 
Deal  was  due  to  develop  into  a  star  and  obtained 


1,   Cobb;   2,   O,   Busli;   a,   L'lavvford;  4,    Vitt;  o,   Kavaiiagh;  U,    Dubuc. 

Conlon,   Photos. 
A  GROUP  OF  DETROIT  AMERICANS. 
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him  in  another  month  and  he  has  been  a  valued  member  of  the 
Braves  since,  although  handicapped  at  times  throughaut  the  play- 
ing season  by  injuries.  He  stands  five  feet  eleven  Inches  in  height, 
weighs  165  pounds,  and  bats  and  throws  right-handed. 


JOSHUA   DEVORE. 

"Josh"  Devore,  the  speedy  outfielder,  was  born 
at  Murray  City,  O.,  November  13,  1887.  He  be- 
gan his  professional  Base  Ball  career  with  the 
Meridian,  Miss.,  club.  The  following  spring  De- 
vore was  taken  South  by  McGraw,  but  was  sent 
to  Newark  for  further  seasoning.  Devore  re- 
turned to  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1910  and  re- 
mained with  McGraw  until  1913,  when  he  was 
traded  to  Cincinnati,  When  the  Philadelphia  club 
was  crippled  and  in  need  of  outfielders.  Manager 
Tinker  sent  Devore  to  Manager  Dooin  in  August. 
Devore  remained  with  the  Phillies  until  the  latter 
part  of  July,  last  year,  when  he  was  traded  to  Bos- 
ton for  infielder  Martin.  He  stands  five  feet  six  inches  in  height, 
weighs  160  pounds,  and  bats  left-handed  but  throws  right-handed. 


OSCAR   DUGEY. 

Oscar  Dugey,  utility  infielder  of  the  Braves,  was 
bom  in  Palestine,  Tex.,  October  25,  1894.  His  first 
professional  engagement  was  with  the  Waco  club  of 
the  Texas  League  in  1913.  His  work  resulted 
in  his  being  drafted  by  the  Boston  club.  Dugey's 
regular  position  is  second  base.  He  is  a  right-hand 
thrower  and  hitter,  stands  five  feet  ten  inches  in 
height,  and  weighs  160  pounds.  Dugey  was  suc- 
cessful at  times  as  a  pinch  hitter  in  addition  to  his 
work  as  substitute  infielder  for  the  champions. 
He  is  not  a  specially  fast  man,  but  sure. 


JOHN   J.   EVERS. 

^^^^^^  John    J.    Evers,    generally    credited    with    being 

^^■^^^^     the   brains    of   the   Boston  team   on   the   field,   has 

^^^^^^^^    had   a  remarkable   Base   Ball    career.      Evers  was 

^^^^^^^M    born  at  Troy,   N.  Y.,  March  21,   1883,   and   played 

J^^^^^^^M     bis    first   professional    ball  with   the  Troy   club   of 

WmmBB^Km  the  New  York  State  League  in  1902.     After  three 

^ir  months    with    Troy,    Evers    was    procured    by    the 

P^    Chicago  club,  of  the  National  League,  and  helped 

Wmake  Base  Ball  history  as  a  member  of  the 
famous  pennant  winning  machine.  Evers  re- 
mained with  the  Cubs  until  nearly  all  of  the  old 
guard  had  departed,  and  was  finally  appointed 
manager  of  the  team  in  1913.  Evers  was  de- 
posed in  favor  of  Hank  O'Day  after  the  close  of  the  playing  season. 
He  was  obtained  by  Boston  and  played  as  well  as  he  did  back  in 
1906-1907-1908.  Evers  is  high-strung  and  a  fighter  from  the  word 
go.  but  those  who  know  him  personally  believe  that  there  are  few 
men  with  better  principles. 


Conlon,    Photos. 


A  GROUP  OF  CHICAGO  NATIONALS. 
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LAWRENCE  W.  GILBERT. 

Lawrence  W.  Gilbert,  outfielder,  was  born  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  December  2,  1891,  and  started 
his  professional  career  with  the  San  Antonio  club 
of  the  Texas  League  in  1910.  The  following  year 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Battle  Creek  club  of  the 
South  Michigan  League.  Gilbert  was  a  pitcher 
then,  but  turned  to  the  outfield  in  1912,  and  did 
such  good  work  that  he  was  drafted  by  the  Mil- 
waukee club  of  the  American  Association.  He  re- 
mained with  Milwaukee  until  the  fall  of  1913, 
when  he  was  drafted  by  the  Braves,  with  whom  he 
has  played  since.  Gilbert  is  a  left-hand  thrower  and 
batter,  stands  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  and  weighs  1G5  pounds. 

HARRY  GOWDY. 

Harry  Gowdy,  catcher  of  the  Boston  National 
League  club,  was  born  in  Columbus,  O.,  August  24, 
1890,  and  broke  into  professional  ball  as  a  first 
baseman  for  the  Lancaster,  O.,  club,  of  the  Ohio 
State  League,  in  1908.  He  remained  with  Lan- 
caster until  1910,  when  he  went  to  Dallas,  of  the 
Texas  League,  from  which  club  he  was  procured 
by  Manager  McGraw  in  mid-season.  He  remained 
with  the  Giants  until  July,  1911,  when  he  was 
traded  to  Boston.  Gowdy,  who  had  been  coached 
as  a  catcher  by  Manager  McGraw,  who  decided  that 
he  never  would  make  a  first  baseman,  was  sent  to 
Buffalo  by  Stallings,  and  recalled  at  the  close  of 
the  season.  He  stands  over  six  feet  in  height,  and  is  a  hard  right- 
hand  clean-up  hitter. 

OTTO   HESS. 

Otto  Hess,  left-hand  pitcher,  was  born  in  Berne, 
Switzerland,  November  13,  1878.  Hess  played  his 
first  professional  ball  with  the  Kansas  City  club 
f)f  the  American  Association.  The  following  year 
ho  was  with  Cleveland,  of  the  American  League, 
and  remained  with  that  team  until  the  middle  of 
1909,  when  he  was  released  to  the  New  Orleans 
club  of  the  Southern  League.  Hess  had  trouble 
with  his  arm  while  with  Cleveland  and  was  used 
mostly  in  the  outfield  because  of  his  batting  ability 
during  the  1909  and  1910.  seasons  at  New  Orleans, 
but  the  following  year  he  recovered  from  his  sore 
arm  and  pitched  brilliantly.  In  1912  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Boston  in  the  middle  of  the  season.  He  stands  six  feet 
tall,  weighs  175  pounds,  and  is  also  a  left-hand  hitter. 

WILLIAM    L.  JAMES. 

William  L.  James  was  born  in  Placer  County, 
Cal..  March  12,  1892.  His  first  professional  en- 
gagement was  with  the  Seattle  club  of  the  North- 
western League  in  1912.  So  good  was  James' 
work  that  he  was  procured  three  months  after  the 
season  opened  by  the  Boston  club.  When  he  first 
.ioined  the  Brave's,  James  was  too  wild  to  stay  in  a 
ball  game  lonsr  enough  to  make  good.  He  stands 
six  feet  one  inch  in  height,  weighs  190  pounds, 
and  is  a  right-handed  spitballer.  James  accom- 
panied the  Honolulu  Base  Ball  tourists  last  winter. 


1,   Agnew;   2,   Weilman;   3,  James;   4,    Pratt;    5,  La  van:   G.   W;u<>s. 
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LESLIE  MANN. 

Leslie    Mann,    outfielder,    was    bom    at    Lincoln, 
Neb.,    Novembci"   18,    1891,    and    began    his   profes- 
sional Base  Ball   career  with  the  Buffalo  club   of 
the  International  League  in  1911,  but  was  sent  to 
the  Lincoln  club  in  mid-season.    The  following  yea.' 
^he  was  with  the  Seattle  club  of  the  Northwestern 
«t|l  League.     He  was  procured  by  the  Boston  club   at 
'Vthe   close   of  the   1912   season.     Mann   is   a   right- 
hand  hitter  and  was  used  effectively   against  left- 
hand    pitchers    last    season.      He    stands    five    feet 
nine    inches    in    height    and    weighs    172    po^:inds. 
Mann  was  fortunate  in   making  long-distance  hits 
of  value   on   the  old  Boston  ground. 


WALTER  J.   MARANVILLE. 

Walter  J.  Maranville,  shortstop,  has  had  a  brief 
but  successful  career  on  the  ball  field.  Maranville 
was  born  at  Springfield,  Mass'.,  November  11,  1891, 
and  started  his  professional  career  with  the  New 
Bedford  club  of  the  New  England  League  in  iyi2. 
Maranville  was  the  sensation  of  the  league  and  was 
procured  by  the  Boston  club  in  mid-season  and 
joined  Stallings'  iteam  September  7,  of  the  same  sea- 
son. Maranville  has  improved  steadily  until  he  is 
now  rated  as  one  of  the  best  shortstops  in  the  game, 
despite  his  small  stature.  He  weighs  135  pounds. 
He  is  a  right-hand  hitter  and  is  fast  on  the  bases. 


WILLIAM    MARTIN. 

William  Martin,  inflelder  of  the  Boston  National 
League  club,  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  25 
years  ago.  It  was  while  a  student  at  Georgetown 
that  Martin  first  attracted  attention  and  several  big 
league  clubs  were  after  him  until  he  broke  his  leg. 
I  He  was  practically  signed  to  a  Cincinnati  contract 
when  this  accident  occurred,  but  this  club  passed 
him  up.  Manager  Stallings  signed  him  in  July.  He 
is  a  right-hand  hitter  and  thrower.  It  is  con- 
tended by  the  Boston  manager  that  in  time  Martin 
will  make  one  of  the  higher  class  infielders  of 
major  league  Base  Ball.  He  is  persistent  and  de- 
termined to  succeed. 


lings   took   hold 


FRED  A.    MITCHELL. 

Fred  A.  Mitchell,  whose  principal  duty  is  to 
coach  pitchers,  was  born  at  Alton,  Mass.,  36  years 
ago,  and  was  a  pitcher  In  professional  ball  and 
with  major  league  clubs  for  12  years  before  he 
suddenly  decided  that  he  was  a  catcher,  and, 
playing  that  position  with  the  Toronto  club  of 
the  International  League,  did  so  well  that  he  was 
procured  by  the  New  York  Americans  in  1910, 
after  one  season's  experience  as  a  catcher.  The 
New  Yorks  had  plenty  of  backstop  material  and 
turned  him  over  to  the  Rochester  club  of  the  In- 
ternational League,  where  he  remained  until  Stal- 
of  the  Braves.      Stallings   took   him  in   the   spring 


1,    rioEfer;    2,    Daubeil;    3,    Wheat;   4,    Rucker;    5,    Ragan;   6,    Dalton. 
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of  I^IS.  With  the  development  of  Gowdy,  Stallings  decided  to 
utilize  Mitchell's  great  Base  Ball  knowledge  in  another  direction, 
and  appointed  him  coach  of  the  pitchers.  Mitchell  first  pitched  with 
Concord,  N.  H.,  in  1897,  and  then  with  Lawrence  of  the  New 
England  League,  which  club  sent  him  to  the  Boston  Americans. 
In  1902,  he  was  with  the  Athletics  and  helped  win  the  American 
League  pennant.  In  1908  he  was  transferred  to  the  Phillies  and 
remained  with  that  team  until  1900,  when  he  was  sent  to  Toronto. 
After  three  seasons  as  a  pitcher  with  Toronto,  Mitchell  turned 
catcher  in  1909. 

J.    HERBERT   MORAN. 

J.  Herbert  Moran,  right  fielder  of  the  Braves,  was 
born  in  Costello,  Pa.,  February  16,  1886,  and  began 
his  Base  Ball  career  with  the  Dubois,  Pa.,  club  in 
1907.  In  1908  he  played  with  the  Trenton  team  of 
the  Tri-State  League,  and  was  procured  by  Provi- 
dence of  the  Eastern  League  in  the  fall.  His  work 
with  Providence  was  so  good  that  the  Athletics  ob- 
tained him  in  the  fall  of  1910,  and  he  was  with 
that  club  until  June,  1911,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Rochester  of  the  Eastern  League.  Illness  handi- 
capped Moran  in  his  first  time  in  the  majors,  but 
he  found  himself  again  in  1911  and  was  procured 
in  the  fall  by  Brooklyn.  He  remained  with  Brooklyn  until  the 
winter  of  1913,  when  he  was  traded  to  Cincinnati.  He  was  with 
the  Reds  until  August,  of  the  past  season,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Braves.  He  stands  five  feet  five  inches  in  height  and 
is  a  left-hand  hitter  with  speed.     He  throws  right-hand. 

RICHARD  RUDOLPH. 

Richard  Rudolph,  right-hand  pitcher,  was  born 
in  New  York  City,  August  25,  1889,  and  first  at- 
tracted notice  while  playing  with  Fordham  Col- 
lege. He  began  his  professional  career  with  the 
Rutland,  Vt.,  team  in  1906.  Rudolph  was  offered 
a  Toronto  contract  in  the  winter  of  1906.  He 
pitched  excellent  ball  for  Toronto  until  the  fall  of 
1910,  when  he  was  procured  by  the  New  York 
Giants.  After  a  brief  trial  in  1911,  Rudolph  was 
sent  back  to  Providence  and  remained  there  until 
the  middle  of  the  1913  season,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Boston.  He  is  five  feet  ten  inches  in 
height  and  weighs  155  pounds.  In  later  years  he  believes  that  he 
has  added  to  his  efficiency  hy  the  use  cf  the  spitball. 

CHARLES  J.  SCHMIDT. 

Charles  J.  Schmidt,  first  baseman,  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  26  years  ago,  and  was  playing 
ball  on  the  home  lots  when  Manager  Dunn  of  the 
Baltimore  International  club  picked  him  up. 
Schmidt  was  a  pitcher,  but  his  batting  soon  at- 
tracted Dunn's  attention  and  he  developed  him 
into  a  first  baseman.  That  was  in  1908,  and  he 
remained  with  the  Orioles  unt^l  1913,  when  he 
was  traded  to  Rochester.  Schmidt's  work  with 
Rochester  caused  Stallings  to  purchase  him  in 
September,  and  he  has  been  the  regular  first 
baseman  since.  He  stands  over  six  feet  in  height, 
weighs  over  200'  pounds,   and  is  a  left-hand  thrower  and  batter. 


1     E.   Collins     (Albletks,    191-1);   2,   Weaver;    3,    Scbalk;   i,   Boiiz;   5,   Black- 
burue;    6,    Demmitt.  Conlon,   Photos. 
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J.  Carlisle  Smitti,  third  baseman,  was  born  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  twenty-four  years  ago.  He  received 
his  first  Base  Ball  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
Auburn  College  team,  and  went  from  that  team  to 
the  Nashville  club  of  the  Southern  League  in  July, 
1!)10.  The  following  year  Smith  did  well  with 
Nashville  and  was  procured  by  Brooklyn  in  the  fall. 
He  remained  with  Brooklyn  until  the' early  part  of 
August,  of  the  past  season,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Boston.  Smith  stands  five  feet  nine  inches 
in  height,  weighs  175  pounds,  and  is  a  hard  right- 
handed  hitter. 


PAUL  STRAND. 

Paul  Strand  was  born  at  Carbonado,  Wash., 
December  20,  1894,  and  learned  to  play  the  game 
at  South  Prairie,  Wash.  His  first  professional 
cftigagement  was  with  Spokane  of  the  Northwestern 
League  in  1912,  when  he  was  but  17  years  of  age. 
tie  was  procured  by  San  Francisco  in  the  middle 
of  the  season  and  sent  to  Walla  Walla  of  the 
Western  Tri- State  League.  The  Boston  club  ob- 
tained him  in  1913,  He  is  a  left-hand  pitcher 
and  hitter,  stands  six  feet  in  height,  and  weighs 
182  pounds. 


GEORGE  TYLER. 

George  Tyler,  left-hand  pitcher,  has  been  with  the 
Bostons  longer  than  any  man  on  the  club,  and 
he  has  only  been  there  four  years.  He  was  born 
December  25,  1889,  at  Dorry,  N.  H.,  and  started 
his  professional  career  with  the  Lowell  club,  of  the 
New  England  League,  in  1910.  In  this  one  season 
Tyler  developed  in  a  remarkable  manner  and  was 
procured  by  the  Boston  club,  with  which  he  has 
played  since.  He  stands  five  feet  ten  inches  in 
height  and  weighs  170  pounds.  When  at  his  best 
a  drop  ball  is  the  most  useful  that  he  employs. 


BERT  WHALING. 

Bert  Whaling,  catcher,  was  born  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  June  25,  1890,  and  received  his  first  profes- 
sional Base  Ball  experience  right  in  the  major 
leagues  with  Cleveland,  of  the  American  League, 
which  club  picked  him  from  the  independent  ranks 
in  1911.  He  was  turned  back  to  Seattle,  of  the 
Northwestern  League,  in  1912,  but  was  back  in 
the  majors  again  in  the  fall,  when  Boston  pro- 
cured his  release  from  Seattle.  He  stands  six  feet 
in  height,  weighs  185  pounds,  and  bats  and  throws 
right-handed.      He  is  a  fair  long  distance  batter. 


1,  Becker;  2,  Alexander;  3,  Cravatb;  4,  Killifer;  5,  I^bert,    (Giants,  1915). 
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GEORGE   B.  WHITTED. 

George  B.  WTiitted,  utility  player,  was  born  in 
Durham,  N.  C,  February  24,  1891,  and  started  his 
professional  career  with  the  Wadesboro  independent 
club  in  1910.  In  June  of  the  same  year  he  joined 
Savannah  of  the  South  Atlantic  League,  as  an  out- 
fielder, but  was  released  to  Jacksonville  of  the 
same  league  a  few  weeks  later  and  played  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season  at  first  base  for  the  latter 
team.  Whitted  remained  with  Jacksonville  until 
the  fall  of  1912,  when  he  was  procured  by  the  St, 
Louis  National  League  club  as  a  third  baseman. 
Whitted  remained  with  the  Cardinals,  doing  utility 
duty,  until  July  of  the  past  year,  when  he  was 
traded  to  Boston,  along  with  Gather,  for  Hub  Perdue.  Whitted  has 
done  excellent  work  for  the  Braves  as  an  infielder  and  outfielder  ia 
the  absence  of  regulars.  He  stands  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height, 
weighs  170  pounds,  and  bats  and  throws  right-handed. 


THE  ATHLETICS 

J     FBANKIiZN         J-   Franklin  Baker  was  bom  at  Trappe,  Md., 
'     -BATTT-o  March    13,    1886;    is    six    feet    tall    and   weighs 

BAK£R  ]^75  pounds.     His  first  professional  engagement 

was  with  the  Reading,  Pa.,  Tri-State  League  team  in  1908.  Mack 
decided  that  Baker  would  be  an  acquisition  to  his  team  and  secured 
him  in  the  fall  of  1908.  He  made  good  with  the  Athletics  from 
the  jump  and  was  the  first  player  to  knock  a  ball  over  the  wall  at 
the  new  Shibe  Park  in  the  spring  it  was  opened.  His  batting  in. 
his  first  major  league  year  was  .307,  and  he  fielded  .920.  Baker  is 
a  left-hand  batter  and  right-hand  thrower.  He  was  the  star  of  the 
1911  world's  series  with  the  Giants,  be  making  one  home  run  off 
Marquard  which  decided  that  particular  game,  and  another  off 
Mathewson  the  next  day  which  enabled  the  Athletics  to  prolong  the 
game  to  eleven  innings,  finally  winning. 

John  J.  Barry,  shortstop,  was  born  April 
JOHN  J.  BARRY  26,  1887,  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  weighs  160  pounds 
and  is  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height.  Barry 
went  to  Holy  Cross  College.  Worcester,  Mass..  where  he  soon 
gained  prominence.  Mack  secured  Barry's  name  to  a  contract  in  1908. 
Barry  had  played  every  infield  position  at  Holy  Cross,  but  Mack 
soon  discovered  that  Barry  was  a  natural  shortstop  and  placed  him 
there.  Barry  is  a  right-hand  thro-w  3v,  a  fast  and  brilliant  ground 
coverer  and  a  timely  hitter. 

CHARGES   A.  Charles  Albert  Bonder,  famous  Indian  pitcher, 

•Bvufm-P-B     '     i^  ^  Chippewa  and  was  born  at  Brainerd,  Minn., 
B£«D£R  jyiay  5^  1883.    He  is  six  feet  one  inch  tall,  weighs 

170  pounds  and  is  a  natural  ball  player.  When  18  years  of  age 
he  played  first  base  for  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  team,  relieving 
the  pitcher  at  various  times.  In  the  spring  of  1902  he  pitched  for 
Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle.  The  following  year  he  pitched  for 
the  Harrisburg  Athletic  Club,  and  played  on  various  teams  in  Harris- 
burg.  In  the  spring  of  1903  he  was  signed  by  the  Athletics.  He  did 
good  work  part  of  1904,  but  was  handicapped  greatly  by  poor  health. 
An  operation  for  appendicitis  put  him  in  condition  for  better  work  in 
1905,  but  in  mid-season  he  was  laid  up  with  kidney  trouble.  Later 
he  recovered,  did  brilliant  work  and  won  the  deciding  game  of  the 


1.    Faber;    2,    Kussell 
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American  League  championship  race  from  Washington  in  the  last 
week  of  the  season.  He  was  the  Athletics'  pitching  star  in  the 
memorable  1905  world's  championship  series  with  the  New  York 
Nationals,  and  won  the  only  game  credited  to  the  Athletics,  shut- 
ting New  York  out.  He  was  also  the  star  of  the  world's  scries  of 
1911,  winning  the  deciding  game  from  the  Giants.  Bender  is  a 
right-hand  pitcher  and  also  bats  right-handed. 

RAYMOND  Raymond  Bressler,  left-hand  pitcher,  was  born 

at    Brookville,    Pa.,    October    25,    1895.         His 

BKESSXiER  fli-gt  riiifi  only  engagement  prior  to  his  purchase 
by  Manager  Mack  was  with  the  Harrisburg  team,  of  the  "Tri-State 
League,  in  1913.  He  stands  six  feet  in  height  and  weighs  175  pounds. 

J     ZiESIiIE  •^-   Leslie   Bush,    jight-hander,   who   possesses 

■DTTc-B-  ^^^  speed,  was  bom  at  Brainerd,  Minn.,  Novem- 

BUSK  iier  27,  1S93,  and  is  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height 

and  weighs  173  pounds.  Bush  had  .ittle  minor  league  experience, 
having  spent  but  one  year  in  the  minor.s.  He  was  with  the  ^lissoula, 
Mont.,  team,  of  the  Union  Association,  in  1912,  and  pitched  in  54 
games,  winning  more  than  half  of  them.  In  the  world's  series  of 
1913'  Bush  won  the  only  game  pitched  by  any  pitcher  of  the 
Athletics  apart  from  the  veteran  pitchers.  He  was  frequently  used 
last  year  with  good  results. 

ED'WAST)  T  Edward  T.  Collins,  second  baspman,  was  born 

nftTTTTo-cs  ^t  M'llerton.   N.    Y.,   May  2,    1887.      He  is  five 

(/UJj1iX£1^S  feet   ten    inches   high   and   weighs   160   pounds. 

He  first  came  into  prominence  at  Columbia  University,  where  he 
played  Base  Ball  and  foot  ball.  He  was  persuaded  to  join  the 
Athletics  in  1906.  For  two  years  he  was  kept  on  the  bench,  but 
when  he  was  given  a  place  on  the  regular  team  he  at  once  made 
good  ;  his  hitting,  fielding  and  base  running  put  him  in  the  front 
rank.  Collins  is  a  left-hand  batter  and  a  right-hand  thrower.  He 
was  secured  by  President  Comiskey  of  the  Chicago  American  League 
team  from  the  Athletics  last  winter. 

JOEir  W  '^O''^"    ^'    C'oombs,    pitcher,    hails   from   Port- 

_-,rt___,_'  land.   Me.,    and   weighs    190   pounds.      In    1902- 

COOMBS  '03-'04-'05  he  pitched  for  Colby  College.     Mick 

signed  him  in  1906,  in  which  year  he  pitched  and  won  that  famous 
2J:-'Tining  e-ame  against  Boston.  Mack  tried  to  make  an  outfielder, 
of  him.  His  batting  did  not  qualify  him  for  a  regular  berth,  so  he 
took  up  pitching  again.  In  the  1910  season  he  was  one  of  the 
mainstays  of  the  team,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  wonderful 
pitching  against  Chicago  that  the  Athletics  were  able  to  style  them- 
selves the  world's  champions.  Coombs  is  a  right-handed  thrower 
and  left-handed  batter. 

Lloyd  Da  vies,  outfielder,  is  another  of  Mack's 
IL^OYD  DAVIES  finds  from  the  college  field.  Davies  was  bom  at 
Peabody,  Mass.,  March  6,  1892,  and  he  first 
earned  fame  as  a  pitcher  at  Amherst  College  last  spring.  One  of 
Mack's  scouts  picked  him  up  and  he  reported  as  a  pitcher,  winning 
his  first  and  only  game  from  the  St.  Lonis  Browns.  In  this  con- 
test Davies  made  two  hits  and  stole  two  bases,  which  convinced 
Mack  that  he  was  an  outfield  possibility,  and  he  was  immf^diat^ly 
placed  in  left  field  while  Oldring  was  out  of  the  game.  He  is  a 
left-hand  thrower  and  batsman,  stands  five  feet  seven  inches  in 
height  and  weighs  only  14S  pounds. 


1,    Llaiiie;   2,    Wagner;    3,    Adams;    4,    Gibson;   5,    Kouetchy;    (5,    Haimou;   7, 

Carey.  Conlon,  Photos. 
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Harry   Davis,   the  former  first   baseman   ana 
HARBY  DAVIS       captain'  of  the  team,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 

1873,  and  received  his  education  at  Girard  Col-  . 
lege.  While  thei-e  Davis  showed  considerable  aptitude  as  a  ball  player 
and  in  1894  he  was  signed  by  the  Providence,  R.  I.,  club.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  with  Pawtucket,  K.  I.,  and  later  in  the  season  was 
secured  by  New  York.  At  that  time  he  was  troubled  with  rheuma- 
tism -in  the  legs  and  iS'ew  York  let  him  go  to  Pittsburgh  in 
1896.  He  played  there  for  two  years  and  then  went  to  Provi- 
dence in  1898  and  1900.  In  1901  Davis  decided  to  quit  Base  Ball 
and  he  secured  a  position  in  Philadelphia.  Connie  Mack  needed  a 
first  baseman  badly  and  made  overtures  to  Davis,  but  the  latter 
refused  them  until  Mack's  offer  was  so  large  that  Davis  could  not 
refuse.  He  joined  the  Athletics  the  middle  of  the  1901  season  and 
was  a  great  factor  in  the  team's  success  until  1911,  when  he  gave 
way  to  Mclnnis  at  first  base  and  confined  himself  to  coaching  and 
captaining  from  the  bench.  That  fall  Mclnnis  was  unable  to  play 
in  the  world's  series  with  the  Giants  owing  to  an  injured  arm, 
and  Davis  substituted  for  him  acceptably.  In  1912  Davis  be- 
came manager  of  the  Cleveland  team,  but  resigned  toward  the  close 
of  the  season.  In  1913  he  was  re-engaged  by  the  Athletic  club 
to  act  as  coach,  assistant  captain  and  general  utility  man,  which 
position  he  retained  in  1914. 

William  Kopf,  utilitv  player,  was  bora  at 
IVIIiIiIAM  KOFF  Bristol,  Conn.,  March  6.  1892.  He  first  attracted 
attention  while  a  member  of  the  Fordham  Col- 
lege team  in  1912.  Manager  Mack  signed  him  during  the  summer 
and  took  him  to  San  Antonio  the  following  spring.  Kopf  went  to 
Toledo  under  ''Topsy  '  Hartsel.  When  Cleveland  purchased  the  Toledo 
club,  the  first  thing  it  did  was  to  gi-ab  Kopf  from  the  American 
Association  club,  but  after  looking  him  over  Manager  Birmingham 
decided  he  would  not  do  and  asked  for  waivers.  Connie  refused  to 
waive  and  Kopf  returned  to  the  Athletics  at  the  waiver  price. 
Kopf  is  a  right-hand  thrower  and  left-hand  batter,  standing  five  feet  , 
nine  inches  in  height  and  weighing  160  pounds. 

JOHIT  WAIiKER         John  Walker  Lapp,  catcher,  was  born  in  Fl-az- 
4-D-D  ^^-  P^-'  September  10,  1884.    He  played  amateur 

XiAFF  ij^^ll  ^.j^}^  Berwyn,  in  the  Main  Line  League,  in 

1905,  and  in  1907  went  to  Portsmouth,  Va.  Lapp  tarried  but  a 
short  time  in  the  South,  returning  to  Chester.  Atlantic  League,  the 
same  year.  He  joined  Syracuse  in  1907,  but  was  taken  ill  with 
typhoid  fever  and  later  jumped  back  to  Atlantic,  this  time  wth 
Allentown.  For  this  deed  he  was  suspended.  Lapp  went  to  Hazel- 
ton,  Atlantic  League,  in  1908.  and  was  reinstated  in  the  fall  of 
that  year.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  with  Connie  Mack,  except 
for  a  few  games  in  1909  with  Newark.  Lapp  is  right-handed  and 
is  a  hard  hitter. 

James  McAvov.  utilitv  catcher,  was  born  at 
JAMES  McAVOY  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  October  20,  1894,  and  fii^t  at- 
tracted attention  as  a  catcher  with  the  Berlin 
team  of  the  Canadian  League,  in  1913.  This  was  his  first  and  only 
professional  engagement  and  his  work  in  Canada  resulted  in  his 
purchase  by  Manager  Mack.  In  the  spring  of  1914  he  was  sent 
to  Baltimore  for  further  seasoning.  When  Lapp  had  his  hand 
badly  hurt  and  Schang  was  suffering  from  overwork,  Manager  Mack 
recalled  McAvoy.  He  is.  a  right-hand  hitter,  stands  five  feet  eleven 
inches  in  height  and  weighs  160  pounds. 


1,  Bo-v\mau;  2,  Carisch;  3,  Chapman;  4,  O'Neill;  5,  Johnstone;  6,  Colin  more; 

Conlon,  Photos. 
A  GROUP  OF  CLEVELAND  AMERICANS. 
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John  Mclnnis,  first  baseman,  was  secured  by 
JOHN  McINNIS  the  Athletics  in  1910.  He  was  born  at  Maiden, 
Mass..  in  1890,  weighs  155  pounds,  and  is  five 
feet  eight  inches  in  height.  He  began  with  the  Haverhill,  Mass., 
team  five  years  ago,  but  was  secured  by  Connie  Mack  for  the  1910 
season.  In  mid-season  Harry  Davis  declined  so  much  in  batting 
that  it  was  determined  to  give  Mclnnis  a  trial  at  first  base  and  he 
made  good  at  once.  Mclnnis  is  a  right-hand  thrower  and  batter 
and  a  hard  hitter. 

Right  fielder  Eddie  Murphy  went  to  the  Ath- 
EDDH:  murphy  letlcs  in  the  fall  of  1912  in  the  same  deal  that 
brought  Walsh  to  the  team.  He  was  bom  at 
Hancock.  N.  Y.,  October  2,  1891,  and  is  five  feet  ten  inches  high  and 
weighs  160  pounds.  Connie  Mack  picked  him  out  as  a  collegian  at 
Villanova  and  watched  him  as  he  played  with  Scranton  of  the  New 
York  State  League,  in  1911,  and  with  Baltimore,  in  1912. 

TtETTBENT  VT  Keuben   N.   Oldring  was  born   in   the   city  of 

*  J^ZLr^'  New  York,  May  20,  1884.  In  the  latter  part  of 
OltDXnXGr  1905  he  was  taken  from  the  Hoboken  club  by 
the  Montgomery  club  of  the  Southern  League.  Oldring's  work  with 
Montgomery  attracted  general  attention,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
season  the  Athletic  club  purchased  his  release.  At  the  end  of  the 
Southern  League  season  Oldring  returned  to  his  New  York  home 
and  played  a  number  of  games  with  the  New  York  Americans.  He 
made  such  a  good  impression  that  the  New  York  club,  unaware 
of  the  Athletics'  purchase,  drafted  him  for  1906,  which  draft  was 
subsequently  set  aside  by  the  National  Commission.  Oldring  stands 
five  feet  nine  inches  high  and  weighs  180  pounds  in  playing  condition 
and  throws  and  bats  right-handed. 

HERBERT  J  Herbert  J.  Pennock,  a  left-hand  pitcher,  is  a 

native   of  Kennett   Square,    Pa.,    where  he   was 


FENNOCK 


born  February  19,  1894,  being  less  than  21  years 


of  age.  He  was  picked  up  from  the  independent  ranks  in  1912  and 
never  had  any  minor  league  experience.  He  is  six  feet  tall,  but 
weighs  only  155  pounds.  In  1912  he  pitched  in  17  games,  though  his 
record  gives  him  credit  for  winning  and  losing  only  two  games. 
In  191.3  he  started  well,  but  he  was  ill  a  good  portion  of  the  time 
and  only  returned  to  the  game  in  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  season. 
In  1914  he  took  his  regular  turn  when  not  used  as  a  relief  pitcher. 

EDWARD  S.  Edward    S.    Plank    has    enjoyed    a    successful 

PT.AiflTC     '      career  as  a  professional  pitcher  and  all  his  ex- 
jriM£%.MiL  perience   has   been   gained   while    a    member    of 

the  Athletics.  Plank  was  born  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  in  1875,  and  after 
a  public  school  education  he  took  a  course  at  Gettysburg  College. 
While  there  his  pitching  against  college  teams  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Connie  Mack,  who  invited  him  to  come  to  Philadelphia 
for  a  trial.  His  workout  was  eminently  satisfactory  and  Mack  signed 
him  on  the  spot.  This  was  in  1901,  and  he  made  good  from  the 
jump,  helping  to  pitch  the  Athletics  into  the  1902,  1905  and 
1910-'11-'13-'14  pennants.     Plank  is  a  left-hand  batter  and  pitcher. 

WAl^TER  H  Walter  H.   Schang.   playing  his  first  year  in 

'       major   leagues    in   1913,    was    obtained   by    tli6 

SCSAli^G-  draft   route   from   Bufl'alo   of   the  Internationfll 

League.     Schang  was  born  at  South  Wales,  N.  Y.,  August  22,  1890, 


1,    Hoizog;   2,    Groh;    3,    AmPs;  4,   Clai-k:   5,   Benton;   6,    Gonzalez. 
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and  is  five  feet  nine  inches  tall  and  weighs  180  pounds.  He  played 
independent  ball  with  the  Pullmans,  of  BufEalo,  until  Manager 
Stallings  of  Buffalo  picked  him  up  in  lt>12.  ij.e  was  tne  sensation 
of  the  International  League  that  year,  and  batted  .834. 

ROBERT  J.  Robert  J.  Shawkey  was  bom  at  Brookfleld,  Pa., 

'        December  4,    1890.     He  is   five  feet  ten  inches 

saAvvK£x  ijj  height  and  weighs  175  pounds.  He  began  his 
professional  play  with  the  Harrisburg  club,  of  the  Tri-State  League, 
in  1911.  Mack  found  he  needed  more  work  and  before  the  season 
opened  sent  him  to  Baltimore  of  the  International  League.  He 
pitched  in  Baltimore  all  of  1912,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  1913, 
when  Mack  procured  him  when  his  pitching  stafiE  needed  strength- 
ening. He  proved  a  very  serviceable  pitcher  in  the  remainder  of 
the  1913  season  and  throughout  the  1914  season  he  ranked  next 
to  Bendei*. 

Amos  Strunk.  outfielder,  is  a  six-footer  and 
AMOS  STBUNK  weighs  165  pounds.  He  is  a  left-hander.  Strunk 
attracted  attention  in  1908  In  the  outlaw  At- 
lantic League,  from  which  Manager  Mack  picked  him.  He  was 
farmed  out  to  the  Milwaukee  club  of  the  American  Association  in 
1909,  and  did  such  brilliant  work  in  all  departments  of  the  game 
that  Manager  Mack  recalled  him.  That  he  played  in  comparatively 
few  games  in  1910  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  laid  up  nearly 
all  that  season  with  a  badly  injured  knee.  In  1911  he  became  the 
regular  center  fielder. 

Ira  Thomas,  catcher,  was  born  in  Ballston  Spa, 
ZaA  THOlffAS  N.  Y.,  January  22.  1881.  He  weighs  195  pounds 
and  stands  six  feet  two  inches.  In  1902  Thomas 
secured  his  first  professional  engagement  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
after  that  was  with  Newark,  Providence,  New  York  Americans  and 
Detroit.  Thomas  is  a  right-hand  thrower  and  hitter.  He  was  dis- 
abled during  the  greater  part  of  the  1913  season  with  a  bad  hand, 
but  did  useful  work  as  a  coach  for  the  club's  young  pitchers  that 
season  and  in  1914. 

JAMES  P  James  P.   Walsh  is  the  only  member  of  the 

Athletics  not  born  in  this  country.     Walsh  first 


WAI^SK 


saw  the    light   of  day   at  Conemaugh,    Ireland, 


September  22,  1888.  He  is  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height  and  weighs 
175  pounds,  and  bats  and  throws  right-handed.  Walsh  began  his  pro- 
fessional career  with  Syracuse,  in  the  New  York  State  League,  in 
1911,  and  in  1912  was  with  Baltimore.  International  League,  where 
he  batted  .354,  and  fielded  .942.  Walsh  joined  the  Athletics  in  the 
fall  of  1912.  Last  spring  Walsh  was  sent  to  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can club,  but  in  mid-season  he  was  reclaimed,  the  Athletic  club 
giving  outfielder  Pete  Daley  in  exchange  for  him. 

J.    WEXiDON  J-    Weldon   Wyckoff    is   another    of   Manager 

____-,__-.__         Mack's  college  products.     He  came  to  the  Ath- 

wxcKUfX  letics   from   Buc^'nell    College    in   Pennsvlvania. 

Wyckoff  was  bom  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  Februarv  19,   1892."    He  Is 

six  feet  tall  and  weighs  174  pounds.     He  joined'  the  team  in  1913 

and  was  only  used  infrequently,  but  has  been  developed  slowly. 
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MATH  ON AL  LEAGUE 


By  John  B.   Foster. 


Boston  won  the  championship 
of  the  National  League  in  1914, 
and  the  basic  fact  of  that 
achievement  was  not  so  mucii 
that  Boston  won,  as  the  manner 
in  which  Boston  won. 

After  trailing  in  last  place 
until  even  the  most  optimistic 
of  the  club's  supporters  had 
given  up  hope  of  anything  bet- 
ter than  a  possible  place  among 
the  first  four  clubs,  Boston  sud- 
denly made  a  dash  like  that  of 
a  regiment  of  cavalry  engaged 
in  battle  and  thundered  onward 
from  last  place  to  first,  never  re- 
linquishing the  latter  position 
except  once — and  then  very 
briefly  to  New  York — until  the 
year  was  over. 

For  a  long  time  Boston  and 
New  York  ran  side  by  side,  like 


JOHN  J.  McGRAW, 
Manager  New  York  "Giants." 
The  Giants  have  finished  more  times    ^i^^l  express  trains  of  competing 
in    the   first   division   than   any  other    railroads  on  parallel  tracks  and 
club  in   National   League  history.       then  the  New  York  flyer,  that  had 
^„.^     -  ,  ^      ^,  .  ^^^^   traveling  a;t   the   maximum 

rate  of  speed  for  three  prior  years,  got  a  hot  box  or  something  or 
other  of  that  nature,  and  Boston  drew  ahead.  The  fireman  on  the 
Knickerbocker  Limited  shoveled  coal  into  the  fire  box  from  that 
time  on  with  the  energy  of  desperation,  but  the  old  locomotive  would 
not  make  steam  as  she  had  in  the  past,  and  when  the  terminal  was 
reached  the  Puritan  Special  drew  in  .iust  ahead  of  its  rival  and 
landed  its  passengers  in  time  to  greet  the  New  York  travelers  with 
good  natured  commiseration  as  they  somewhat  dejectedly  made 
their  way  from  the  station  platform. 

Until  the  very  last  days  of  September  the  players  of  the  New 
lork  club  always  had  a  chance  to  win  their  fourth  championship 
in  succession.  That  they  failed  to  do  so  has  been  attributed  to  a 
great  variety  of  causes.  The  pitchers  have  been  held  responsible,  the 
umpires  have  been  criticised,  the  players — certain  of  them — ^have 
been  charged  with  indifiEerence,  the  weakness  of  the  batters  have 
been  dilated  upon.  Perhaps  all  of  these  had  something  to  do  with 
It,  but  the  principal  reason  why  New  York  lost  the  championship 
was  that  the  team  had  lost  its  punch.  No  team  in  the  National: 
League  sacrificed  so  many  opportunities  to  score  with  one  hand  out 
or  none.  Given  two  runners-  on  the  bases  and  no  one  out,  and  it 
was  almost  safe  to  say  that  the  Giants  would  not  so  much  as  tie 
a  score  if  they  had  to  do  so,    Giveo  two  Uauds  gUt  tUe  bases  might 


1,  Tyler;  2,  Schmidt;  3,  Mann;  4,  Devore;  5,  Wballng;  G,  J.  C.  Smith. 
A  GROUP   OF  BOSTON   NATIONALS— WORLD'S   CHAMPIONS. 
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Bescher  out  after  over-slidiug  third  base. 

be  filled,  only  to  see  the  third  put  out  made  without  a  run  scoring. 
Time  and  again  batters  put  the  team  in  position  to  win  certain  games 
easily,  only  to  see  their  efforts  wasted.  Base  Ball  without  a  "punch" 
is  perhaps  the  best  description  by  which  that  kind  of  playing  may  be 
characterized. 

Before  the  hottest  days  of  Summer  had  begun  to  ripen  the  har- 
vests Boston  was  last  in  the  pennant  race.  The  team  had  a  most 
deplorable  start,  not  due  to  the  inactivity  of  the  players,  but  to  a 
prolonged  season  of  wretched  Spring  weather  which  kept  the  players 
from  obtaining  the  practice  which  they  so  much  needed.  Champion- 
ships cannot  be  won  without  practice,  despite  the  opinions  of  some 
ofl  our  ball  players  to  the  contrary — especially  that  'type  of  ball 
player  which  holds  that  it  is  his  province  to  draw  his  salary  and 
abuse  the  man  who  gives  it  to  him. 

One  day  the  persistency  of  the  Boston  team  met  its  reward.  The 
players  moved  out  of  eighth  place.  When  they  began  to  move  they 
liked  the  sensation  so  well  that  they  continued  to  move.  They 
passed  other  teams,  of  which  as  much  had  been  expected  as  Boston, 
in  a  measure  because  the  other  teams  were  playing  indifferent  Base 
Ball.     Some  played  bad  Base  Ball. 

'There  were  players  who  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
demand  higher  salaries — salaries,  by  the  way,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  general  income  of  the  sport — and  who  received  higher  pay, 
who  sat  back  in  the  harness  and  had  to  be  dragged  by  their  more 
honorable  and  more  conscientious  fellows  to  the  end  of  the  Base  Ball 
season.  This  Is  merely  the  truth  as  regards  the  situation  in  1914, 
and  it  might  as  well  be  told  one  time  as  another,  for  it  is  exactly 
similar  to  the  situation  which  arose  in   1890. 

There  was  none  of  this  type  of  player  among  the  Boston  club. 
Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  the  team  was  so  popular  with  the 
public.  Any  professional  who  flatters  himself  that  he  is  so  much 
of  an  actor  as  to  delude  the  public  with  his  mummery — when  he  is 
imitating  Base  Ball  and  not  playing  it — is  merely  expediting  the 
finish  of  his  career  and  temporizing  with  the  good  nature  of  the 
citizen  who  is  his  real  support. 

D  D  D 

One  by  one  the  National  League  teams  fell  before  Boston  until 
nothing  was  left  between  that  organization  and  the  championship 
except  the  Giants,  who  had  won  the  pennant  three  times  in  succes- 
sion and  had  started  most  brilliantly  for  the  acquirement  of  their 


1,  Robertson;  2,  Murray;  3,  Thorpe;  4,  Wiltse;  5,  McLean;  (5.  Stock    (Phihi 

delphia,    1915).  Coulon,   Photos 
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Ill 


Snodgrass  out  at  third;   Niehoff,  third  baseman 


fourth.  They  were  very  anxious  to  win  it,  too,  for  it  would  establish 
a  modern  record  in  Base  Ball  and  one,  perhaps,  which  might  not  be 
equaled  for  the  better  part  of  a  century. 

The  Giants  frittered  away  a  lead  which  would  easily  have  given 
them  the  honor  that  they  coveted,  until  that  time  came  when  a 
matter  of  a  few  victories  would  settle  the  outcome  of  the  champion- 
ship race.  It  so  happened  that  the  Philadelphia  series  with  Boston 
and  the  Philadelphia  series  with  New  York  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  question  of  the  championship  at  its  most  vital  period.  The 
study  of  those  games  is  very  interesting. 

It  was  not  the  best  nor  was  it  the  worst  season  in  the  history  of 
the  National  League.  In  some  respects  the  results  of  the  year  were 
far  superior  to  the  predictions  of  its  more  sanguine  members.  In  no 
instance  did  anything  which  happened  during  the  season  cause  any 
unusual  surprise,  or  undue  anxiety,  as  under  the  conditions  which 
existed,  the  possibilities  of  the  year  had  been  discounted  from  the  first 
day  of  January,  1914.  From  the  standpoint  of  playing  alone,  the  most 
extraordinary  incident  of  1914,  unquestionably,  was  the  defeat  of  the 
New  York  club  for  the  championship  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
accomplished,  yet  that  did  not  fall  upon  the  club  supporters  as  if  it 
had  been  a  sensation  dropping  from  a  clear  sky.  There  had  been  too 
many  advance  portents  in  the  Base  Ball  firmament. 

G  D  D 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  players  and  reference  must  be  made 
again.  To  some  of  them  there  is  due  the  highest  praise  for  the 
admirable  part  which  they  played  in  a  season  of  damaging  unrest- 
damaging  every  bit  as  much  to  them  and  to  their  interests  as  to 
those  of  their  employers. 

To  others  the  rod  should  not  be  spared.  They  are  guilty  of  in- 
juring their  own  cause  and  that  of  their  fellow  players.  They  have 
placed  the  national  pastime  before  the  public  in  an  odorous  and  un- 
savory atmosphere.  They  have  been  guilty  of  trying  to  wreck,  injure 
and  scandalize  a  sport  which  made  them  and  not  they  the  sport. 
There  is  no  fit  punishment  for  a  contract  breaker  except  expulsion 
from  organized  Base  Ball.  To  some  this  may  seem  too  harsh.  It  is 
time  that  more  birch  and  less  oil  was  applied  to  Base  Ball.  Years 
ago,  when  certain  hall  players  were  expelled  from  the  organization 
of  the  national  pastime,  tliere  were  those  who  declared  the  punish- 
ment too  harsh.  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  the  salvation 
of  the  game.     It  came  by  the  direction  of  a  man  who  saw  that 


1,  C.  Miller;  2,  Whitted;  3.  Miller  J.  Huggins,  Mgr.;  4,  Beck;  5,  Butler; 
G,  O'Connor;  7.  Niobaus;  8,  Robinson;  9,  Dressen;  10.  Williams;  11.  Perritt; 
12,  Roach;  13,  Sallee;  14,  Grlner;  15,  Snyder;  16,  Hopper;  17,  Dolan;  18, 
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Robertson  out  at  third;   Niohott",   third  baseman. 

nothing  but  the  most  rigid  honesty  could  apply  to  a  pastime  which 
was  not  to  ho  limited  by  the  confines  of  a  few  cities.  Contract  jump- 
ing, which  is  dishonest,  is  condoned  because  in  these  modern  days 
there  are  perverted  ideas  of  honesty  wliich  consider  it  smart  for  the 
employe  always  to  get  the  better  of  the  employer,  even  if  the  strain- 
ing point  of  h(mor  and  justice  is  stretched,  'it  has  well  been  said 
that  a  man  who  will  break  a  contract  will  do  worse.  If  the  moral 
liber  of  a  i)layer  is  cankered  there  is  none  who  knows  Iiow  deeply 
the  cank(>r  has  eaten  its  way  into  the  soul.  Everything  which  savors 
of  implied  dishonesty  should  be  as  religiously  barred  from  Base  Ball 
as  that  which  is  openly  dishonest. 

The  threat  of  a  strike  in  the  middle  of  the  season,  which  was  the 
outcome  of  a  disagreement  between  the  Players'  Fraternity  and  the 
major  leagues,  was  the  most  impolitic  and'  the  most  foolish  move 
which  has  been  made  by  players  of  organized  Base  Ball  since  the 
game  assumed  anything  of  its  present  importance. 

In  one  brief  day  it  removed  all_  the  glamour  from  the  Base  Ball 
idol  and  did  more  to  disassociate  and  differentiate  one  type  of  player 
from  what  he  is,  and  what  he  had  been  supposed  to  be,  than  could 
have  been  accomplish(»d  if  these  players  had  sought  in  every  con- 
ceivable manner  to  establish  before  the  public  tliat  they  were  not 
exponents  of  a  sport,  but  an  association  seeking  to  control  the  sport 
for  their  own  aggrandizement.  The  Kraft  case  was  not  worthy  the 
importance  which  was  given  to  it  and  could  have  been  handled  far 
differently  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  handled,  and  without  in- 
volving the  ball  players  in  a  threat  to  withdraw  from  the  various 
base  ball  fields — the  ball  player  not  realizing  that  he  was  engaged  in 
giving  amusement  and  entertainment  and  not  in  assisting  in  pro- 
viding for  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  club  owner,  in  his  dullest 
moment,  never  is  foolish  enough  to  pretend  that  he  is  lending  his 
financial  and  moral  support  to  a  necessity  of  life.  He  takes  the 
platform  that  he  is  backing  an  amusement  which  he  hopes  will  be 
well  appreciated,  and  which  he  will  try  to  make  well  appreciated, 
and  if  he  cannot  be  successful  he  will  try  to  bear  his  losses  with  as 
much  equanimity  as  he  will  take  care  of  his  profits,  should  there 
chance  to  be  any.  And  bear  in  mind  that  the  losses  of  one  year 
can  easily  devour  the  profits  of  three  years. 

D  D  D 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  incidents  of  the  National  Lreague 
championship   race  of  1914   was  the   picturesque   manner  in   which 


1,  Huggins;  2,  Doak;  3,  Wilson;  4,  Sallee;  5,  Wingo;  6,  Snyder. 
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Robertson  sliding  into  third  base. 

the  various  teams  flirted  with  the  lead.  They  turned  and  twisted 
on  their  way  throughout  the  Summer  like  tlie  tortuous  course  of 
a  stream  which  is  finding  its  way  through  precipitous  mountains. 
Broadly  speaking.  New  York  in  a  measure  seemed  predominant,  yet 
the  Giants  were  in  every  place  In  the  race  while  the  fight  was  in 
progress. 

At  the  very  start  Cincinnati  was  in  first  place.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  the  team  which  has  experienced  the  greatest  run  of  pro- 
pitious weather  leading  the  league  in  April.  Clubs  which  have 
several  posrt;poned  games  of  course  find  it  out  of  the  question  to  make 
any  headway  when  they  are  unable  to  take  the  field.  However,  the 
Giants,  much  heralded  as  the  champions  of  1914,  really  found  it 
out  of  the  question  to  get  a  start,  even  when  they  could  take  the 
field.     They  lost  with  more  regularity  than  they  won. 

Cincinnati  did  not  hold  the  lead  long  enough  to  make  It  a  task 
and  after  a  few  hours  or  so  resigned  it  to  Pittsburgh.  The  Pirates 
bolted  like  a  team  of  colts  sighting  their  first  railroad  train.  They 
took  the  bits  in  their  teeth  and  galloped  madly  up  the  line  from  last 
place  to  first.  There  they  remained  until  almost  the  end  of  May. 
Two  teams  were  on  their  heels — New  York  and  Cincinnati.  Tlie 
Giants,  after  their  panicky  start,  pitched  and  tossed  around  for 
almost  a  month.  Then  the  old  fighting  spirit  came  back  again  and 
finally  they  landed  in  second  place.  They  never  dropped  lower  than 
second  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Cincinnati  came  striding  along  toward  the  top  of  the  league  as 
the  Giants  were  making  their  fight  and  the  Reds  were  troublesome 
until  they  met  the  New  York  team  on  the  Polo  Grounds  in  May.  In 
that  series  they  were  badly  worsted.  Nevertheless  there  was*^  fight 
left  in  the  team  and  it  continued  to  hold  its  own,  even  advancing 
to  second  place  after  the  Giants  had  taken  the  lead,  until  the  latter 
part  of  June.  Then  Cincinnati,  exhausted  and  worn  by  the  stress 
of  the  campaign,  weakened  by  tlie  loss  of  players,  some  of  whom  had 
jumped  their  contracts,  others  of  whom  had  been  traded  because 
they  seemed  to  have  lost  Ihcir  usefulness  under  the  then  existing 
management,  fell  back  little  by  little.  Toward  the  end  of  the  season 
the  team  dropped  into  eighth  place  and  remained  there,  but  it  was 
due  greatly  to  the  fact  that  almost  all  young  material  composed 
the   nine.      Manager   Herzog  was   experimenting   with    his    men   for 


the  season  of  1915. 


D  D  D 


When  Pittsburgh  was  in  the  lead,   with   game  after  game  being 
won  by  a  display  of  heavy  batting  and  accurate  fielding,  there  were 
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Fletcher  safe  at  third  base. 

not  a  few  who  insisted  that  the  Pirates  would  make  a  runaway  race 
for  the  championship.  There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  the  work 
of  the  Pittsburghs  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  was  impressive. 
They  did  win  their  games  handsomely,  and  they  seemed  for  the 
moment  to  be  a  Pittsburgh  team  which  would  bring  baclc  to  the  city 
the  lost  glory  of  days  earlier  in  the  national  pastime.  In  judging 
the  work  of  the  Pittsburghs  at  that  particular  time,  the  principal 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  judges  ifa  forming  their  opinions  was  over- 
looking the  fact  that  the  Pittsburghs  wore  not  facing  the  faster 
game  which  they  would  be  sure  to  meet  later  in  the  year,  and  that 
they  had  not  shown  a  tendency  to  make  runs  except  by  the  hardest 
of  batting.  The  hardest  of  batting  is  not  so  apt  to  follow  when  the 
more  important  pitchers  of  a  league  come  to  their  mid-season 
effectiveness. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Giants  to  meet  Pittsburgh  In  May  on  the 
grounds  of  the  latter  club.  In  three  games  out  of  four  the  New  York 
club  won.  That  was  the  real  beginning  of  the  upward  fight  of  the 
champions.  They  played  as  well,  or  better,  against  Pittsburgh  in 
those  four  games  as  they  had  played  in  any  season  in  which  they 
had  won  a  pennant,  and  judging  their  work  at  that  time  by  the 
possibility  that  they  would  continue  to  improve,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  many  at  once  took  the  ground  that  it  was  New  York  and  not 
Pittsburgh  which  would  make  a  runaway  race  for  the  championship. 
It  is  not  out  of  place  to  say  that  if  the  Giants  had  played  with  the 
dash  and  the  steadiness  that  they  did  in  the  first  four  games  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  in  subsequent  games  which  were  played  on  the  first 
western  trip,  they  would  have  won  the  championship. 

In  some  respects  the  quality  of  Base  Ball  which  they  played  on 
the  first  western  trip  was  the'  best  which  they  played  at  any  time 
during  the  year.  Now  and  then  after  that,  fiashes  of  their  first  speed 
were  in  evidence,  but  there  was  too  much  uncertainty  about  their 
work  and  a  great  deal  of  confidence  among  thsmselves,  which  was 
never  borne  out  by  their  performances  on  the  field.  Perhaps  there 
was  no  team  in  the  league  which  was  more  sanguine  of  its  ability, 
and  generally  speaking,  more  conservative  as  to  its  possibilities,  yet 
neither  a  sanguine  mood  nor  a  fair  percentage  of  winning  possibilities 
produced  the  quality  of  Base  Ball  which  was  d<»manded  by  their 
manager,  and  early  in  the  year  he  bluntly  informed  the  players  in 
Cincinnati — it  was  during  the  time  of  the  possible  strike — that  they 
would  speedily  have  to  show  more  Base  Ball  and  less  "hope  for  to- 
morrow" if  they  expected  to  win  the  pennant  for  the  fourth  time  In 
succession. 


1,     Vauijhu;    2,    Good;    3,    Lavender;    4,    Sweeney:    .l,    Clieue\  :    c.    Cmriden. 
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Fletcher  out  at   the  plate. 

While  New  Yoi-k,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Brooklj'n  were  flirting 
with  the  first  three  positions  in  the  race— for  the  early  work  of  the 
Brooklyns  must  not  be  overlooked— Boston  was  a  very  dismal  eighth. 
But  bear  in  mind,  not  an  eighth  without  hope,  and  it  may  also  be 
said  a  club  that  was  quite  universally  conceded  a  place  in  the  first 
division.  Eventually,  of  course,  it  made  the  first  division,  to  the 
joy  of  its  owner  and  manager,  but  during  the  early  weeks  Of  the 
"season  its  reverses  followed  with  enough  frequency  to  hav?  daunted  a 
club  less  plucky. 

When  the  first  of  July  began  the  Giants  were  in  the  lead  and  two 
factors  had  sprung  up  to  take  the  places  which  had  been  vacated  by 
Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati.  These  were  the  St.  Louis  and  the  Chicago 
clubs.  At  various  times  the  St.  Louis  club  had  shown,  ability  to  win 
tight  games.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  latent  strength  in  the  club 
which  always  was  to  be  feared  in  a  close  contest.  Had  the  St.  Louis 
team  been  possessed  of  a  second  high-class  pitcher  earlier  in  the  cham- 
pionship contest  it  might  have  been  more  of  a  menace  to  the  peace  of 
mind  of  all  of  the  other  teams.  It  is  possible  that  three  winning 
pitchers  from  the  very  start  of  the  year  would  have  enabled  St.  Louis 
to  be  more  of  a  contender  than  it  proved  to  be.  for  there  were  games 
in  which  St.  Louis,  with  its  strength  in  making  runs,  could  have 
added  to  its  winning  percentage  if  it  could  have  held  its  opponents 
with  a  firmer  grip.  As  the  season  progressed  St.  Louis  added  another 
veteran  pitcher  to  its  ranks  and  its  younger  pitchers  showed  more 
strength.  This  enabled  the  Cardinals  to  hold  their  own  and  they  were 
alwajs  in  evidence  in  the  fight.  At  any  moment,  when  the  situation 
was  intense  and  the  distance  between  clubs  so  small  that  a  victory 
added  to  the  excitement,  St.  Louis  might  be  expected  to  step  in  with 
a  defeat  over  some  other  nine,  which  would  add  to  the  uncertainty 
of  the  final  outcome. 

The  whole  campaign  of  the  Cardinals  was  one  of  credit  to  the 
club.  At  all  times  they  were  fighting  for  a  place  in  the  race.  When 
they  were  third,  they  aspired  to  be  second,  and  when  they  were 
second  their  aspirations  were  as  keen  to  be  in  the  lead.  There  was 
one  moment  when  it  looked  as  if  they  might  gain  the  lead.  A  great 
deal  was  staked  against  'the  New  York  team  on  the  St.  Louis 
grounds.  Tliere  were  those  who  thought  that  if  Manager  Huggins 
had  been  less  keen  to  wrest  the  lead  from  the  New  Yorks  in  the  last 
series  which  was  played  by  the  champions  in  St.  Louis  and  had 
maneuvered  his  pitchers  so  as  to  retain  more  strength  for  the 
team  which  was  following,  he  would  have  gained  a  game  or  two 
in  the  general  run  of  the  season.     That  gain  might  have  so  shifted 
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Grant  puts  out  Cutshaw  at  third  base. 

results  as  to  have  increased  the  interest  in  the  race  if  it  were 
possible  to  do  so.  The  St.  Louis  manager,  however,  chanced  a  great 
deal  upon  throwing  New  York  out  of  the  lead,  and  failed  to  do  so. 
The  champions  left  the  west  still  in  the  front  for  the  pennant  and 
were  finally  beaten  out  of  it  on  the  various  Base  Ball  grounds  of 
the  eastern   section   of  the   league. 

a  D  D 

Chicago,  with  its  bad  start,  at  length  pulled  together,  and  like  any 
team  which  is  composed  of  players  who  graduate  widely  between 
good  and  average,  played  its  games  Vv'ith  a  large  percentage  of  un- 
certainty. One  day  It  would  give  every  indication  of  being  a  cham- 
pionship organization.  The  next  the  quality  of  its  Base  Ball  would 
be  only  mediocre.  This  has  ever  been  the  rule  of  Base  Ball  clubs 
constituted  as  were  the  Chicagos.  A  hopelessly  bad  Base  Ball  team 
will  never  play  anything  but  unsatisfactory  Base  Ball.  A  very  good 
Base  Ball  team  will  play  very  bad  Base  Ball  only  exceptionally.  A 
team  which  has  players  of  both  degrees,  will  play  with  correspond- 
ing disregard  to  form.  On  Monday  its  enthusiastic  supporters  will 
swear  by  it,  and  on  Tuesday  it  will  drive  its  backers  to  the  side 
streets  to  escape  the  jeers  of  their  fellow  fans,  only  to  restore  con- 
fidence on  Wednesday  with  a  sensational  finish  in  a  game  which 
possesses  everything  that  the  Base  Ball  spectator  admires. 

While  only  the  very  optimistic  went  so  far  as  to  look  upon  the 
Chicagos  as  pennant  factors,  there  were  few  rival  managers  who 
looked  upon  the  performances  of  the  team  with  any  equanimity,  for 
no  one  knew  when  they  were  likely  to  break  loose  with  their  high- 
class  Base  Ball,  and  play  the  mischief  with  any  calculations  which 
had  been  made  as  to  the  future.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  ever 
expecting  with  confidence  to  take  a  series  from  them  and  the  man- 
ager who  reckoned  as  to  the  chances  of  a  week  ahead,  found  it 
simply  impossible  to  go  further  with  Chicago  than  to  trust  to  luck 
not  to  lose,  and  to  warn  his  players  again  and  again  that  nothing 
short  of  their  best  would  keep  Chicago  down. 

D  D  D 

Philadelphia  did  not  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  race,  except 
as  an  unexpected  buffer  to  some  team  which'  was  about  ready  to  vault 
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Daubert  out  at  the  plate  on  a  close  play. 


a  foot  higher  than  the  team  next  to  it.  Not  infrequently  the  Phillies 
at  this  particular  moment  would  take  it  into  their  heads  to  curb  such 
ambition  by  a  display  of  batting  which  would  leave  two  or  three 
pitchers  high  and  dry  and  also  leave  some  startled  ball  players  gasp- 
ing tor  breath.  =  ^ 
So,  too,  with  Brooklyn.  Like  other  Brooklvn  teams  that  of  1914 
?,?^  ^^L  ^^^  ^  ^f  ^  ^*^^^-  T^^  *ea™  could  bat  and  it  could  score 
ll^hr,  I*  -Y^^  not  a  team  which  lasted.  Had  it  been,  the  chances 
second            ^°"                          ^   ^^^   ^^^*  division  instead   of  the 

D  D  D 

^nl^Z^lAllV'^^  ^^^^^  '*if  naiddleof  July  that  the  Bostons  finally 
got  out  of  last  place  m  the  championship  race— and  for  the  benefit 
of  all  aspiring  and  ambitious  young  ball  players  who  have  said 
l?<f *  ■  ^u.$^\  ^^  ^^^  question  for  a  major  league  club  to  advance 
w^^if  *5  ^^^'^^.l^  the  championship  after  half  of  the  season  has 
been  played  let  it  be  said  that  Boston  did  that  very  thing,  and  did 
hi/tn.^^^l  !5^*  It  made  itself  one  of  the  most  popular  clubs  in  the 
history  of  the  national  game,  no  matter  whether  any  one  may  think 
at  is  the  greatest  or  not  the  greatest  championship  club  which  was 
ever  organized.  Long  after  some  of  the  clubs  with  the  great  repu- 
tations which  belong  to  championship  players  have  passed  out  of 
mind,  the  performance  of  the  Boston  youngsters  and  oldsters  will 
remain  m  the  memories  of  the  Base  Ball  enthusiasts.  It  is  not  that 
the  Americans  love  a  winner  solely  because  he  is  a  winner,  but  it  is 
tor  the  reason  that  Americans  love  a  winner  who  is  a  fighter  The 
^iastjons  would  not  be  downed.  Some  of  the  players  frankly  say 
that  they  never  expected  to  win  the  championship,  but  they  did 
expect  to  win  something,  and  they  kept  playing  to  win,  and  by  and 
by  victories  came  to  them  m  such  proportion  that  they  were  in  the 
i?.^.^'  ^}^^  '^^''^-  ^^^^  obtained  the  lead  they  clung  to  it  because 
they  would  not  give  up  trying.     If  another  team  got  ahead  of  them 

ihni  ®  ^^1^  \^7u  ^^V^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  to  beat  the  other  team  if 
they  could  If  they  had  to  lose,  they  did  lose,  but  if  they  could  win 
they  were  determined  to  win,  and  they  bore  carefully  and  constantly 
in  mind  theold  adjunct  about  a  ball  game  never  being  over  until  the 
n^^^Vl^^J^^''^^\^^^  ?'t"*^  inning.  That  is  why  the  Boston  Base 
u  ^^^  ^^  A®,  National  League  has  covered  itself  with  glory  and 
when  other  ball  players  sit  around  and  among  themselves  tell  one 


1,  Dooin;  2,  Becker;  3,  Cravath;  4,  S.  R.  Magee;  5,  Rixey;  6,  Lobert;  7, 
Byrne;  8,  Luderus;  9,  Killifer;  10,  Alexander;  11,  Paskert;  12,  Mayer; 
38,   Tinoiii);    14,   Burns;   15,  Marshall;    16,    IMatteson.  Conlon,    Photo. 
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another  that  they  can't  see  how  the  Bostons  did  it,  they  are  not 
flattering  to  themselves,  because  Boston  did  it  by  the  best  of  all 
methods — plain,  old  fashioned  hard  woi*k. 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  August  that  Boston  was  in  first 
place,  and  then  only  briefly  and  tied  with  the  Giants.  But  the 
amazing  truth  was  then  before  the  Base  Ball  public  that  in  spite  of 
the  fine  lead  which  the  Giants  enjoyed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  and  for  a  great  part  of  the  season,  they  were  not  invincible. 
They  could  not  improve  their  lead.  They  had  every  chance  to  do  so 
but  they  failed. 

D  D  D 

When  September  began  the  fight  had  narrowed  down  to  New  York 
and  Boston.  St.  Louis  had  gone  about  as  far  as  it  could.  It  was 
conceded  that  the  championship  would  remain  in  the  east,  but  the 
question  most  paramount  was  whether  the  Giants  had  left  another 
of  those  old  fashioned  rallies  which  had  made  them  dreaded  by  every 
team  in  the  league. 

There  was  an  important  series  played  in  Boston,  part  of  it  on 
Labor  Day.  Had  the  Giants  won  the  morning  game,  which  they  lost 
in  the  ninth  inning,  there  might  have  been  a  different  story  to  the 
championship  struggle  of  1914.  That  defeat,  perhaps,  was  the  most 
significant  of  the  year.  True,  the  Giants  won  from  Boston  before 
they  left  the  city  on  that  trip,  but  they  had  failed  to  hold  their  own 
when  they  had  victory  within  their  grasp  and  that  is  a  bad  sign. 

Boston  took  the  lead  on  September  8,  the  Giants  sharing  it  with 
them  for  a  feAV  days  prior  to  that.  Once  in  the  lead  the  Boston 
club  remained  there.  "With  four  weeks  to  go,  the  Giants  could  not 
gain  on  their  rivals.  It  is  true  that  they  never  permitted  them  to 
get  very  far  away,  but  they  could  not  overtake  and  pass  them,  as 
they  had  been  wont  to  do  with  clubs  in  the  past  when  they  entered 
upon  one  of  those  pushing  runs  of  victory  for  which  they  were 
famed.  Six  straight  victpries  in  succession  might  have  done  wonders 
for  the  Giants  about  then,  but  while  they  could  win,  they  could  also 
be  defeated,  and  in  the  final  series  of  the  year  with  Boston  on  the 
Polo  Grounds  the  Giants  were  compelled  to  play  second  fiddle  to  a 
team  which  in  the  past  they  had  beaten  with  ease. 

The  reason,  therefore,  or  a  great  deal  of  the  reason,  at  least,  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Bostons  never  considered  themselves  beaten, 
whether  the  score  was  2  to  1  or  8  to  1  against  them.     That  trait 


1,   Luderus;    2,   Dooin;   3,   Paskert;   4,   Mayer;   5,   Tincup;  6,   Byrne. 
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is  the  most  commendable  in  Base  Ball  wliich  can  be  imagined.  It  is 
Base  Ball  for  the  sport  which  is  in  the  game  and  not  Base  Ball  for 
the  remuneration  to  the  player.  It  is  probable  that  the  Boston  club 
of  1914  did  Base  Ball  a  lasting  benefit,  a  benefit  which  will  endure 
longer  than  the  lives  of  the  players  who  composed  the  team.  It 
demonstrated  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  winning  for  the  love  of 
the  sport.  It  always  has  been  contended  and  rightly  that  our  Base 
Ball  is  conducted  on  an  amateur  spirit  through  a  professional  ad- 
ministration. In  years  there  bas  been  no  better  proof  that  such  Is 
the  case.  The  Bostons,  never  picked  for  champions,  though  often 
selected  for  a  first  division  club,  won  the  championship  because  they 
played  Base  Ball  with  all  the  pluck  and  skill  which  they  possessed 
and  .with  hearts  that  never  faltered.  They  were  not  beaten  until 
the  game  was  over.  That  is  the  kind  of  sport  which  is  dearest  to  the 
American  heart,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  Americans  gloried  a  lot  in 
the  victory  of  the  Boston  team. 


a  D  a 


One  feature  about  the  success  of  the  Boston  club  is  most  com- 
mendatory. Try  as  hard  as  one  may,  it  is  simply  out  of  the  question 
to  give  one  player  praise  without  giving  all  of  the  players  praise. 
The  lowly  utility  man,  even  though  his  was  not  the,  principal  part 
in  the  drama  all  the  time,  was  as  zealous  and  as  inspired  when  he 
was  on  duty  as  the  trio  of  pitchers — ^James,  Rudolph  and  Tyler — 
with  their  succession  of  victories.  The  coach  of  the  pitchers — 
Mitchell — the  player  often  seen  on  the  base  lines,  never  seen  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  actual  field  of  play,  day  after  day  persisted  in 
,his  effort  to  bring  the  pitchers  to  that  degree  of  perfection  which 
meant  triumph  over  powerful  rivals. 

No  matter  what  Stallings,  the  manager,  may  have  thought  as  to 
the  outcome  of  the  season,  he  did  not  permit  his  opinions  to  be  a 
drag  upon  his  energy.  In  defeat  he  was  severe,  caustic  and  sarcastic, 
but  not  despondent.  A  beating  meant  a  more  determined  effort  upon 
the  morrow  and,  undaunted  by  a  run  of  reverses  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  that  would  justifiably  have  given  him  foundation  for 
excuse  upon  excuse,  he  returned  doggedly  to  the  task  of  making  the 
Boston  car  move  forward,  and  one  day  the  wheels  began  to  revolve 
in  the  right  direction  and  complacently  continued  to  do  so. 

Let  it  be  conceded  that  Boston  was  a  lucky  team,  for  it  certainly 
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uas.  That  is  not  a  negative  factor  in  its  success.  For  many  years 
the  writer  has  contended  and  proved  that  no  team  without  the  luck 
of  the  game  ever  won  a  championship,  and  it  niay  he  added  in  the 
same  breath  that  championsliip  teams  make  a  great  deal  of  their  own 
luck.  Review  the  Base  Ball  reviews  of  the  past  twenty  years  and 
it  will  he  ascertained  that  it  is  the  rare  exception  when  the  critic — 
not  of  the  city  in  which  the  championship  was  won — has  not  pre- 
faced or  cone  udcd  his  able  remarks  by  declaring  the  champions  to 
be  "lucky,  or  they  never  would   have  won." 

Umpires  of  the  National  League  informed  the  Editor  of  the  Guide 
that  they  never  had  seen  a  club  luckier  than  Boston.  This  occurred 
even  as  early  as  August.  '"That  being  the  case/'  replied  the  writer, 
"it  looks  as  if  they  will  win  the  pennant,  doesn't  it?" 

"Yes,  but  they  don't  seem  as  good  as  the  Giants,  or  the  Cardi- 
nals, or  the  Cubs.  Still  they  win.  Something  always  happens  just 
right  for  them." 

Undoubtedly  true.  Something  always  is  very  likely  to  "happen 
just  right"  for  the  Base  Ball  team  that  is  playing  as  a  team  and 
with  the  courage  that  makes  American  pluck  a  national  trait  of 
which  we  have  a  right  to  be  fond. 

It  was  the  team  work  and  the  enthusiastic  vim  of  Gowdy,  James, 
Rudolph,  Tyler,  Evers.  Maranville  and  others  that  kept  the  team 
going  when  the  days  were  darkest  and  drove  it  when  the  sun  began 
to  emerge  from  behind  the  clouds. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  lusty  dash  of  the  team  was  ably 
seconded  by  the  strong  defense  thrown  up  by  James.  Rudolph  and 
Tyler,  the  three  pitchers  who  were  the  mainstays  of  a  pitching  staff 
that  looked  none  too  formidable  in  June.  Tliey  usually-  managed  to 
hold  the  games  after  thev  had  once  been  won.  It  was  not  an  easy 
task  to  overcome  in  the  innings  after  the  first  half  of  a  contest.  They 
kept  runs  to  a  low  total  and  thus  made  it  easier  for  the  bats  of  their 
fellow  players  to  win,  thus  demonstrating,  as  has  been  demonstrated, 
before,  that  a  chamoionshio  may  be  won  through  the  medium  of 
strong  pitching,  average  batting  'and  average  fielding,  as  champion- 
ships have  been  won  by  average  pitching,  average  fielding  and  strong 
batting.  Fielding  seems  to  be  the  medium  between  pitching  and 
batting,  for  it  is  not  on  record  that  any  team  of  marvelous  fielders 
with  average  pitchers  and  average  batters  ever  won  a  pennant. 

Perhaps  not  a  team  played  Boston,  suffering  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  Boston  club,  but  did  not  murmur  among  themselves  that  they 
could  not  understand  how  Boston  did  it,  but  Boston  did  win,  and 
therein  lies  the  proof  of  the  eaten  pudding. 
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Snodgiash  sliding  into  third  base. 

Credit  must  be  given  to  an  infield  that  worked  marvelously  well  in 
emergencies.  The  Boston  infielders  rose  to  emergencies  like  a  hungry 
tiout  to  the  fly.  Counseled  by  the  experienced  Evers,  who  had  been 
through  other  campaigns  of  a  like  character,  the  players  tried  for 
the  desperate  chances  with  the  sturdy  zeal  of  men  who  were  bent 
upon  trying  whether  they  succeeded  or  lost,  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  eager  and  willing  to  try.  even  if  not  always  successful,  brought 
its  reward.  It  was  the  fulfillment  of  the  old  proverb,  '"Nothing 
venture,  nothing  have." 

Manager  Stallings  devolved  one  system  of  play  never  before  pushed 
to  its  limit  as  in  the  Boston  club  of  1914.  He  retained  throughout 
most  of  the  season  two  complete  sets  of  outfielders,  one  to  be  em- 
ployed against  left-handed  pitchers  and  one  against  right-handed 
pitchers.  It  is  true  that  it  was  expensive,  and  in  a  measure  a  radical 
departure  from  the  old  theory  of  "nine  men  to  a  club,"  but  it  was  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  expansion  of  Base  Ball  from  the  rudimentary 
idea  of  a  nine-player  team  to  a  team  of  experts  sufficiently  large  in 
number  to  cope  with  the  various  situations  which  have  arisen  with 
the  growth  of  the  national  game. 

In  summarizing  the  work  of  the  team  it  is  but  justice  to  call 
attention  to  the  performances  of  Gowdy.  First  placed  behind  the  bat 
in  major  league  company  by  Manager  McGraw,  Gowdy  ripened 
rapidly.  By  no  means  a  polished  catcher,  even  at  the  top  of  his 
game  in  1914,  what  he  lacked  in  mechanical  perfection  he  com- 
pensated for  in  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  effort  that  fairly  upset  his 
opponents,  whether  they  were  pitchers  whose  delivery  he  faced, 
batters  whom  he  was  trying  to  delude,  or  runners  whose  strategy  he 
sought  to  offset  by  strategy  of  his  own.  His  manner  was  infectious 
and  his  high  spirits  were  encouraging.  In  homely  words,  he  "ripped 
into  the  game  and  sought  to  bust  it  up."  The  conditions  were  right 
for  that  sort  of  thing  and  he  served  well. 

nan 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  a  weakness  manifest  in  the  New 
York  club — <the  lack  of  a  "punch."  Analyzed  very  closely,  there 
were  other  defects  in  the  general  work  of  the  team,  but  there  was 
none  which  had  so  much  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  club  as  a 
whole.  There  were  games  with  Boston,  games  with  Cincinnati, 
games  with  Thiladelphia,  games  with  St.  Louis  and  perhaps  not  so 
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many  with  the  other  three  teams — although  one  or  two  with  Pitts- 
burgh— which  were  within  reach  of  the  Giants.  They  failed  to  grasp 
them  because  they  could  not  bring  their  runners  home  when  the  odds 
were  in  their  favor.   . 

The  pitching  fell  off.  For  the  first  twentj'-flve  games  in  which 
Mathewson  took  part  he  made  the  best  record  of  his  career.  Of  these 
he  should  have  won  all  but  two.  In  other  words,  of  the  four  or  five 
defeats  which  he  met — it  was  about  that  number— ihe  pitched  a  losing 
game  but  twice.  For  a  time  it  appeared  as  if  he  would  go  through 
the  season  with  the  best  record  in  the  history  of  major  league  Base 
Ball,  but  toward  the  close  of  the  season  his  percentage  lowered,  in 
part  because  of  parts  of  games  which  he  finished,  and  in  part  be- 
cause he  was  batted  more  timely. 

Demaree  and  Marquard  were  disappointments,  the  former  because 
he  lost  control  of  the  ball,  the  exact  opposite  of  his  work  in  1913, 
when  his  control  was  one  of  the  most  admirable  characteristics  of  his 
pitching,  and  the  latter  because  his  team  failed  to  score  behind  him 
in  some  of  the  best  pitched  games  of  the  year  and  because  he,  him- 
self, pitched  less  and  less  effectively  as  the  season  waned. 

A  telling  falling  off  in  batting  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  best 
batters  of  the  team  had  fully  as  much  to  do  with  the  non-success  of 
the  Giants  as  the  reduced  efficiency  in  the  pitching  department. 
Meyers,  Merkle  and  Doyle,  all  natural  and  powerful  batters,  failed 
together,  and  it  was  a  blow  too  severe  to  be  overcome  even  by  a 
team  so  resourceful  as  the  Giants  under  Manager  McGraw.  In  the 
outfield  the  admirable  work  of  Burns  was  offset  to  some  degree  by 
the  ill  luck  of  Bescher,  whose  blunders,  by  an  improvidential  dis- 
pensation of  fate,  either  occurred  at  the  most  inopportune  time  or 
were  succeeded  by  others  that  culminated  in  disaster  for  the  day. 

Early  in  the  year  the  team,  after  its  somewhat  slow  start,  played 
as  strong  and  impressive  a  game  as  the  Giants  had  played  in  1912  or 
1913,  but  could  not  maintain  it.  Some  liave  said  there  were  too  many 
outside  Issues  about  which  the  players  conjectured.  That  may  be 
true.  It  is  probable  that  the  outside  issues  did  not  do  them  any 
good. 

D  D  n 

St.  Louis  held  much  of  its  prestige  by  uniformly  good  team  work. 
The  spirit  that  animated  Boston  permeated  St.  Louis.  Had  three 
pitchers  of  the  same  strength  as  tbose  which  developed  at  Boston  also 
6een  developed  by  St.  Louis,  perhaps  the  race  would  have  been  closer. 


1,  Schneider;  2,   Douglass;  3,   Mollwitz;   4,   Niehoff;  5,   Dauiels;   6,   Kellogg. 
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Burns   out  at   third— Giants  vs.    New   Yo:k   Americans. 

The  Cardinals  did  not  bat  with  the  effectiveness  of  Boston  nor  with 
the  maximum  strength  of  New  York,  but  they  had  a  habit  of  making 
thoir  hits  tell. 

For  the  earlier  part  of  the  season — indeed  until  late  in  May — 
Wilson  did  not  meet  the  ball  with  much  success,  but  when  his  eye 
finally  found  itself  he  helped  his  team  out  of  more  than  one  ticklish 
situation.  Two  positions  on  the  infield  gave  Manager  Huggins  a 
groat  deal  of  vexation.  These  were  first  base  and  shortstop.  Miller 
could  p'ay  first  handily  enough,  but  there  was  bad  luck  at  short,  And 
when  Miller  was  transferred  to  short  Huggins  could  not  develop  a 
first  baseman  to  his  liking.  Dolan,  who  was  first  tried  at  third, 
proved  a  failure,  and  Beck,  who  supplanted  him,  a  success,  consider- 
ing it  was  his  first  major  league  year.  One  of  the  best  moves  made 
in  all  the  season  by  Huggins  was  when  he  put  Beck  on  third  base  and 
Dolan  in  left  field.  The  latter,  who  had  failed  in  a  previous  trial  in 
major  league  company,  did  remarkably  well,  adding  strength  in  base 
running  and  batting.  Huggins  had  good  material  behind  the  bat, 
which  helped  him  not  a  little.  Snyder,  although  slow,  caught  well 
and  threw  magnificent\y,  and  Wingo  showed  improvement  over  his 
previous  year,  not  a  little  of  it  due  to  added  Base  Ball  experience 
when  he  made  the  trip  around  the  world. 

D  D  D 

The  great  weakness  of  the  Chicago  team  was  at  shortstop,  second 
base  and  in  the  pitcher's  'box.  The  infield  always  was  shnky. 
Sweeney  had  a  very  bad  year  at  second  and  it  seemed  almost  im- 
possible to  get  a  good  man  at  short.  Yet  Chicago  was  dangerous.  No 
team  was  hotter  served  behind  the  bat  and  when  one  of  the  Chicago 
pitchers  was  at  his  best  it  was  a  most  laborious  task  to  beat  the 
club,  for  there  were  two  or  three  dangerous  batters  on  the  team 
likely  at  any  time  to  clear  the  bases  if  occupied  by  runners. 

With  all  the  erratic  work  of  Zimmerman,  the  tall  third  baseman, 
with  a  two-base  hit  or  a  triple  he  might  drive  home  the  winning 
run,  and  Schulte,  long  in  years  in  the  game,  had  not  lost  the  knack 
of  making  long  hits  when  most  needed.  Saier,  too,  was  another 
dangerous  clean-up  batter. 

It  would  not  take  much  to  make  Chicago  a  championship  factor, 
which  may  be  said  with  eoual  truth  of  New  York  and  St.  Louis,  con- 
stituted as  they  were  in  1914.  Yet  it  needed  the  experience  and  the 
test  of  1914  to  demonstrate  where  the  weaknesses  existed. 


1,   Cook;  2,   Sweeney;    3,    Nucamaker;  4,    McHale;   5,   Warhop;   6,    Keating. 
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Merkle  crossing  plate  after  home  run  drive — Giauts  vs.  New  York  Americans. 

Brooklyn  was  strictly  a  batting  team  and  one  of  the  customary 
ill  luck  whicli  befalls  Brooklism  teams  so  often.  Rucker,  the  pitcbing 
standby,  most  of  the  year  was  useless.  That  was  a  great  discourage- 
ment of  itself.  The  young  catchers  did  fairly  well  and  improved. 
The  infield  would  have  finished  'the  season  better  had  O'Mara  not 
been  injured.  The  -outfield  was  strong  in  fielding  and  batting  on 
Wheat's  side  and  fairly  dangerous  in  batting  in  the  other  two 
positions. 

n  D  D 

At  times  the  Philadelphia  team  was  a  match  for  any  of  the 
other  league  clubs.  Alexander  pitched  excellently  and  willingly  and 
was  ably  supported  by  Killifer  behind  the  bat.  A  heavy  hitting 
outfield  helped  the  club,  because  Philadelphia  is  now  the  club  with 
Ihe  shortest  outfields  in  the  league,  and  was  second  last  year  only 
to  Boston.     The  latter  club  will  have  new  grounds. 

The  infield  was  hurt  severest  of  all,  as  the  position  of  shortstop 
always  was  weak  and  first  base  handicapped  to  some  extent  by  in- 
juries to  Luderus. 

D  D  D 

After  its  brave  start  Pittsburgh  faded  away  to  a  mechanically 
excellent  defensive  team  with  no  attack.  Nothing  shows  more  con- 
clusively the  condition  of  the  club  as  a  playing  aggregation  than  the 
number  of  games  w^hicb  it  lost  to  Boston  by  the  score  of  1  to  0.  One 
who  would  have  predioted  that  any  major  league  team  would  lose 
that  number  to  any  one  other  major  league  team  in  a  single  season 
would  have  been  considered  unbalanced,  yet  the  record  stands  at 
seven. 

Konetchy  failed  at  first  base,  not  as  a  fielder,  but  as  a  batter. 
Mowrey  was  released  in  mid-season.  Wagner  could  not  bat  with  the 
wonderful  strength  that  the  magnificent  old  chap  had  exhibited  in 
other  years.  The  outfield  was  fiighty — ^good  usually  on  the  defensive, 
but  not  so  good  when  it  came  to  the  making  of  runs.  The  pitchers 
might  have  been  better,  although  it  was  asking  too  much  of  them  to 
hold  up  games  in  which  'their  own  team  mates  were  so  feeble  with  the 
bat.  The  base-running  was  not  above  the  average  when  the  season 
was  fairly  on  its  way,  and  all  of  these  reasons  were  enough  to  affect 
the  work  of  any  club. 


1,    Maisrl;    2,    Cree;    3,    Peckinpnugh;    4,    llartaoll;    5,    Mullen;    G,    IKunio. 

Conlon,  Photos. 
A    GTlOrP    OF    NKW    YOHK    AMKRICANS. 
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Cree  out  at  tlio  pl.ilc— (iianis  \s.   New  York  Anioricans. 


That  Cincinnati  did  as  well  as  it  did  under  all  existing  conditions 
Is  the  highest  compliment  to  he  paid  to  the  team.  The  cluh  was 
the  target  of  an  attaclv  hy  outside  influences  and  the  exaggerated 
importance  in  which  some  plaj'ers  held  their  services  resulted  in 
■their  desertion. 

Some  good  pitching  talent  was  developed  and  Groh  had  a  fine 
opportunity  to  prove  his  worth  as  a  second  baseman,  and  these  were 
the  principal  fruits  of  the  club's  season. 

D  D  D 

Artistically  it  was  not  a  season  which  developed  any  wonderful 
Individual  stars.  On  the  other  hand,  the  playing  of  the  first  three 
clubs  in  the  race — all  of  them  teams  which  are  exponents  of  team 
work  in  Base  Ball — never  has  been  excelled  from  the  standpoint  of 
team  work  alone.  Stallings,  McGraw  and  Huggins  each  employed 
a  different  method,  yet  each  presented  to  the  public  day  after  day 
a  contest  "chuck  full"  of  thrills  because  it  embodied  team  work 
which,  after  all,  is  the  greatest  thing  in  Base  Ball. 

The  semi-monthly  percentage  standing  of  the  various  teams  in 
the  National  League  during  the  championship  contest  of  1914, 
was  as  follows  : 

STANDING  OF   CLUBS  ON   MAY  1. 

Club.                          Won.  Lost.  PC.           Club.                          Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Pittsburgh     11        2  .846        Cincinnati    7        7  .500 

I'hiladeliihia     7        3  .700        Chicago    5        5  .357 

Brooklyn     5        4  .556        St.  Louis  5      10  .333 

New    York     5        4  .556        Boston    2        8  .200 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  ON  MAY  15. 

Pittsburgh     15        6        .714        Cincinnati     13  11  .542 

New  York    11        6        .647        St.    Louis    11  15  .423 

Philadelphia   10       8        .556       Chicago    .....10  14  .417 

Brooklyn   10        8        .556        Boston    3  15  .167 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  ON  JUNE  1. 

New    York     22      11        .667        Chicago    19  22  .463 

Cincinnati     26      15        .634        St.    Louis    19  24  .442 

Pittsburgh     21      15        .583        Philadelphia    15  19  .441 

Brooklyn     16      18        .471        Boston    10  24  .294 


I,  Jackson;    :.   J.ajoic   ( AUilelirs,   1'J15)  ;  2,  JA-ibuld;  4,   Mitihell;  :.,   Ulaudiug, 
<>,    Graney. 

A    GROUP    OF   CLEVELAND    AMERICANS. 
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Club. 
New    York 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  ON  JUNE  15. 


Won.  Lost.  PC. 


Club. 


Won.  Lost.  PC. 


27  18  .600 

Cincinnati    ...29  22  .569 

Pittsburgh    24  23  .511 

St.    Louis     27  26  .509 


Chicago    26  26  .500 

Philadelphia    22  23  .489 

Brooklyn    20  25  .444 

Boston   17  29  .370 


New  York 
Chicago  . . . 
St.  Louis  . 
Cincinnati  . 


STANDING  OP  CLUBS  ON  JULY 
37      23        .617        Philadelphia    . 


1. 


.537 
.507 
.500 


.30      31 


Pittsburgh 

Brooklyn   27      33 

Boston    26      37 


.492 
.484 
.450 
.413 


New    York    44 

Chicago     43  37  .538 

St.    Louis    42  39  .519 

Cincinnati     39  40  .494 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  ON  JULY  15. 
31        .587        Philadelphia    .... 


Pittsburgh    34 

Brooklyn    

Boston  


.36      38 


.472 
.465 
.434 


STANDING  OP  CLUBS   ON   AUGUST    1. 

New  York  52      36        .591        Cincinnati    45 

Chicago    52      42        .553         Philadelphia    42 

St.    Louis    51      45        .531         Brooklyn    39 

Boston     45      45        .500         Pittsburgh     39 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  ON  AUGUST  15. 

Philadelphia     48 


New  York    58 

Boston    54 

Chicago     54 

St.    Louis    56 


43 

.574 

46 

.540 

50 

.519 

52 

.519 

Brooklyn     47 

Pittsburgh    47 

Cincinnati     47 


.484 
.462 
.443 
.433 


.466 
.465 
.461 
.456 


New   York 

Boston    

St.  Louis  .. 
Chicago  — 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  ON  SEPTEMBER  1. 

63      50        .558         Philadelphia   53  61  .465 

63      51        .553         Brooklyn     53  62  .461 

64      57         .529         Cincinnati   54  64  .458 

63      57        .525         Pittsburgh    52  63  .452 


Boston    

New  York  

St.    Louis    71 

Chicago    71 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  ON  SEPTEMBER  15. 

....75      55         .577         Pittsburgh     62  68  .477 

....72      59        .550         Philadelphia    61  71  .462 

62  .534         Brooklyn   58  73  .443 

63  .530        Cincinnati   56  75  .427 


Boston    . . . 
New  York 
St.   Louis 
Chicago     . 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS   ON   OCTOBER  1. 

90      56        .616        Philadelphia     73  76 

80      68        .541         Brooklyn    72  76 

78      69        .531         Pittsburgh    65  S3 

75      73        .507        Cincinnati     58  90 


.439 
.392 


STANDING    OF    CLUBS    AT   CLOSE    OF    SEASON. 

Club.                       Bos.  N.Y.St.L.Chic.Brook.Phila.Pitts.Cin.    W.  L.  PC. 

Boston     11        15        16         9       12       17       14       94  59  .614 

New  York    11        ..          9        13        13        12        13        13        84  70  .545 

St.    Louis    6        13        ..        12        17        14          7        12        81  72  .529 

Chicago     6         9       10        . .        12        12        12        17       78  76  .506 

Brooklyn    13         9         5        10        ..        11        16       11       75  79  .487 

Philadelphia    10       10         8        10       11        ..        12       13       74  80  .481 

Pittsburgh      5          9        15        10         6        10        . .        14        69  85  .448 

Cincinnati     8         9        10         5        11         9         8        ..        60  94  .390 

Game  remaining  unplayed— At  Boston:  Tie  game  of  September  18  with 
St.  Louis. 
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N(j  10.  Sanijoun,  Chicago 


IRVING  E.  SANBORN, 
Chicago. 


Shfi-rnan's  dofinition  of  war 
applif-s  as  well  to  I?aso  Hall  as  it 
docs  to  all  Iiurnanity,  and,  with 
warfan'  ra^in^,'  in  its  own  ranks 
as  well  as  tlirouiiliout  Europt' 
J^asc  liall  lias  sufl'crcd  alonj; 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  But 
the  American  Lc^agiie,  which  fin- 
shed  its  fifteenth  diamond  cam- 
])aiKn  last  October,  had  manv 
reasons  to  be  thankful  that 
things  were  no  worse. 

Some  of  the  club  owners  lost 
money  during  the  season  of 
H)]4,  but,  under  the  conditions, 
the  wonder  was  that  all  of  them 
did  not.  The  fact  the  majority 
of  the  eight  clubs  showed  an 
even  break  or  better,  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  champion- 
ship tram  failed  to  earn  a  rea- 
sonable return  for  its  owners,  is 
proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
u  , -,     ..L    i,         .^  ..  the  American  public,  as  a  whole 

holds  Its  favorite  past  me,  and  to  the  share  of  that  esteem  posse.ssed 
by  the  organization  piloted  by  Byron  Bancroft  Johnson  ''"''^''•^^^" 
1  he  outbreak  of  the  ICuropean  war  in  the  middle  of  the  season 
caused  a  tremendous  depression  in  all  kinds  of  business,  which  was 
bound  to  bo  reflected  at  the  turnstiles  of  all  the  Base  Ball  niirks  of 
America.  On  top  of  that  the  great  concessions  made  to  the^plave^s 
in  the  matter  of  long  term  contracts  operated  to  reduce  their  am- 
bition and  produced  a  lethargy  on  the  diamond  which  was  so  notice- 
able that  many  patrons,  not  seriously  affected  bv  the  business  up- 
heaval, turned  away  from  the  sport  for  lack  of  interest  in  the  kind 
or  games  that  were  being  played. 

..i^e^i'"''''^'''^^''  fomposite  result  of  this  Increased  cost  and  de- 
creased revenue  was  bound  to  be  a  deficit  in  the  treasuries  of  some 
or  the  clubs,  but  this  depressing  combination  was  offset  to  a  great 
degree  by  a  pennant  race  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the 
American  /^faguo  And  because  enthusiasm  is  contagious  in  the 
^.^^,^^.1  fans  the  remarkable  championship  .struggle  which  came 
out  or  the  National  League  aided  materially  in  increasing  the  rev- 
enues of  the  younger  organization,  particularly  in  those  cit'es  in 
which  teams  of  both  major  leagues  are  located,  during  the  last  half 
of  the  season. 

Without  developing  anything  like  the  sensationalism  which  fea- 
tured the  record-breaking  contest  in  the  National  League,  the 
American  had  a  much  more  interesting  race  in  its  own  field  than 
that  of  the  year  previous.     Although  nothing  eventuated  that  could 


Oldring;    8,    JLapp. 


,    L.    Miiifln      (>     Miuiik,    7, 
Conlon,   Photos. 


A    GROUP    OF    "ATHLETICS"— AMERICAN    LEAGUE    CHAMPIONS. 
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Bodie  sliding  home  safely. 

be  compared  in  exciting  issues  with  some  of  the  previous  campaigns 
of  the  younger  league,  like  that  of  1908,  for  instance,  there  was 
sufficient  uncertainty  at  both  the  start  and  finish  of  the  1914  race 
to  rouse  and  sustain  interest. 

D  D  D 

Philadelphia's  Athletics  were  considered  the  logical  winners  of 
the  1914  pennant  and  they  won  it.  But  there  were  weeks  at  the 
outset  when  other  teams  led  the  van,  no  less  than  three  of  them 
sharing  that  honor  with  the  Mackmen.  Then,  after  the  champions 
had  apparently  established  their  claim  to  the  flag  indisputably, 
still  another  team  came  from  out  of  the  second  division  and  made 
everybody,  including  Connie  Mack,  sit  up  and  look  around  for  a 
while.  In  addition  to  these  fond  hopes,  raised  by  the  three  disap- 
pointing contenders  at  the  start  and  by  the  strong  finisher,  one 
other  team  showed  such  improvement  over  1913  that  it  roused  its 
followers  to  much  enthusiasm,  although  it  never  actually  was  con- 
sidered seriously  in  the  hunt  for  the  flag. 

Chicago's  White  Sox  were  the  first  to  raise  premature  hopes  that 
were  foredoomed  to  be  disappointed.  The  Comiskey  team  started 
with  a  rush  and  led  all  the  rest  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  at  the 
begmmng.  Detroit  was  the  next  team  to  threaten  the  supremacy 
of  the  Mackmen.  The  Tigers  displaced  the  White  Sox  from  the 
lead  before  the  first  of  May  and  set  the  pace  for  all  the  rest  during 
a  period  of  nearly  a  month. 

During  that  time  the  Philadelphia  and  Washington  teams  were 
making  a  strong  fight  to  dislodge  the  Tigers,  but  it  was  not  until 
close  to  the  end  of  May  that  either  of  them  succeeded.  Then  It 
was  the  men  from  the  national  capital  who  twisted  the  leaders' 
tails  so  hard  that  they  had  to  let  go  of  the  top  rung.  But  Wash- 
ington's leadership  was  doomed  to  be  brief.  The  Senators  enjoyed 
their  view  of  the  scenery  for  only  four  days  before  thev  were 
crowded  down  by  the  Athletics  on  Decoration  Day.  Washington 
came  back  gamely  and  took  the  lead  again  on  June  6,  but  could 
retain  it  only  forty-eight  hours.  At  the  end  of  those  two  days, 
the  Mackmen  established  themselves  in  the  lead  with  a  determina- 
tion to  hold  it.  That  was  on  June  8  and  from  there  to  the  end  of 
the  season — four  months  lacking  a  day — Philadelphia  was  not  out 
of  first  place. 

At  different  times  during  those  four  months  the  Athletics  were 
challenged  bravely  by  different  teams.   Detroit,   St.   Louis,   Chicago 


1,    Lt'Oiiaid;    '2,    Canigaii;   ;i,    SiH-akor;    4,    Wood;    5,    Ilublitzel;    0,    Gariliior. 

Conlon,  Photos. 
A     GROUP     OF     BOSTON     AMERICANS. 
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Bush  out  trying  to  steal  second;   Peckinpaugh,   shortstop. 


and  \\ashiDgton  all  took  a  turn  at  second  place  during  the  warm 
months  of  the  battle.  Then  Boston's  Red  Sox,  who  had  not  been 
given  a  great  di^al  of  attention,  shot  into  second  position  near  the 
^"^,^^^^■•^"1^  ^"^  ^*"^^  *^^^^  wit^  s"cti  adhesiveness  that  no  one 
could  displace  them.  Moreover,  they  played  so  strong  a  game  that 
they  kept  the  followers  of  Mack  on  the  anxious  seat,  for  Phila- 
delphia fell  into  a  slump  along  in  September  which  threatened  for 
a  time  to  upset  the  best  of  calculations.  The  slump  did  not  last 
but  Boston  made  the  race  so  interesting  that  the  Mackmen  were 
unable  to  cinch  their  pennant  until  September  27,  although  thev 
held  a  commanding  lead  on  the  first  of  that  month 
+v,^'ei^°r*  actually  enjoying  the  ride  on  the  front  seat  at  any  time, 
tne  fet.  Louis  team  was  another  one  to  arouse  high  hopes  ^in  th" 
hearts  of  its  adherents.  Under  the  leadership  of  Branch  Rickev" 
the  one  new  face  in  the  pilot  houses  of  the  American  League  last 
year,  the  Browns  developed  a  speed  and  belligerent  spirit  which 
made  them  interesting  factors  in  the  campaign  and  carried  them 
into  second  place  several  times. 

The  showing  of  the  Browns  was  all  the  more  interesting  be- 
cause of  the  new  features  Rickey  introduced  in  the  way  of  manag- 
ing. Because  of  religious  scruples,  which  were  thoroughly  re- 
spected by  all,  he  took  no  part  in  any  of  the  Sunday  games  played 
even  as  a  spectator,  leaving  the  handling  of  the  team  in  those 
games  to  Jimmy  Austin,  his  third  baseman  and  lieutenant.  With- 
out employing  the  usual  manner  of  speech,  considered  so  necessary 
by  most  managers  in  dealing  with  recalcitrant  players,  Rickey  en- 
forced discipline  quite  as  successfully  as  any  one  else  in  the  league, 
and  it  was  a  hard  season  to  enforce  discipline,  as  every  one  agreed 
Because  of  the  spirit  engendered  by  their  manager,  the  Browns 
played  far  beyond  their  1913  speed  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
season  and  occupied  a  higher  position  than  that  to  which  their  in- 
dividual abilities  seemed  to  entitle  them.  Toward  the  end  they 
settled  back  nearer  normal,  but  finished  well  ahead  of  the  usual 
St.  Louis  position  in  the  last  decade. 

n  n  D 

The  paradox  of  a  world's  champion  team  winning  its  fourth 
pennant  in  five  years  and  failing  to  make  good  money  for  its  own- 
ers was  furnished  by  the  Athletics,  and  of  the  many  reasons  as- 
signed for  It  one  seemed  to  be  most  generally  accepted.  The  in- 
ability of  the  club  management  to  take  care  of  all  the  patrons  who 


1,  Johnson;  •^,  Milan;  3,  Foster;  4.  Gandil;  f),  Moliride;  6.  Moeller;  7,  Mor- 
gan; 8,  Shanks;  9,  Ainsmith;  10,  Henry;  11,  Boehling;  12,  Harper;  13,  Ayres; 
14,   Shaw;   15.   Williams;   16,   Mitchell;  17,   Bentley;   18,   Smith. 

WASHINGTON  AMERICAN  LEAGUE  TEAM.  1914. 
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Fdflie  Murphy  safe  on  third;  Gardner,  third  baseman. 

wanted  to  see  world's  series  games,  on  account  of  the  restricted 
size  of  its  plant,  caused  much  grumbling  in  Philadelphia.  This 
handicap  on  the  owners  was  made  more  severe  by  the  wise  ruling 
which  prevented  filling  the  outfield  with  spectators  during  the 
world's  series  combats. 

If  the  Athletics  had  won  pennants  less  frequently  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  fans  who  failed  to  get  worlds  series  accommo- 
dations might  have  been  forgotten  between  the  series,  but  the 
Mackmen  took  part  in  so  many  of  these  contests  for  the  ultimate 
honors  in  a  short  period  of  time  that  the  complaints  of  the  fans  be- 
came cumulative.  This,  added  to  the  natural  relaxation  of  interest 
when  a  team  continues  to  win  for  any  number  of  consecutive  vears, 
produced  an  apathy  for  which  Philadelphia  was  not  really  to  blame. 
The  same  thin^  has  happened  before  in  other  cities  under  the  same 
circumstances. 

The  Athletics  have  made  a  remarkable  record  in  the  American 
League  by  winning  six  championships  in  fourteen  years.  They 
have  annexed  the  bunting  in  1902,  1905,  1910,  1911,  1913  and  1914. 
In  addition  they  have  won  three  world's  championships — in  1910, 
1911  and  1913.  There  was  no  world's  series  in  1902,  consequently 
the  Mackmen  have  been  defeated  for  the  highest  honors  only  twice 
in  five  attempts.  The  New  York  Giants  defeated  them  in  1905,  and 
the  Boston  Braves  surprised  the  whole  world  with  their  record- 
breaking  victory  over  the  Athletics  last  fall  in  four  straight 
games.  In  the  fourteen  years  of  their  existence  the  Athletics  have 
been  below  the  .500  mark  in  games  only  once.  That  was  in  the 
season   of  1908. 

The  winning  of  the  1914  pennant  was  a  little  more  difficult  than 
it  was  in  the  previous  year.  The  Athletics  started  the  season  with 
three  straight  defeats,  then  they  won  two  in  succession,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  first  of  May  that  they  climbed  into  the  first  divi- 
sion. It  required  some  more  weeks  for  the  manager  to  shake  out 
of  his  players  the  complacency  which  usually  fastens  itself  on  a 
champion  team  during  a  winter  of  constant  adulation.  All  through 
]May  the  Mackmen  fought  for  position,  gravitating  between  second 
and  fourth  places,  never  higher,  never  lower,  and  on  Decoration 
Day  they  mounted  into  first  place  for  the  first  time.  The.v  re- 
mained there  with  the  excention  of  a  couple  of  days  early  in  June. 
when  Washington  fought  its  way  to  the  fore.  But  from  June  8 
until   October   there  was   nothing   ahead   of  Philadelphia. 

The  pennant  really  was  won  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and  Au- 
gust.    The  Athletics  "wet"  their  1913  world's  pennant  on  July  15, 


1,   Morgiiu;    1.',    Shanks;    ;;,    Ileniy;    1,    .Mocller:    .",   Aiiismidi:    0.    Fusler. 

Cuiildii,    i'hotos. 
A     GROUP     OF     WASHINGTON     AMERICANS. 
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Speaker  sliding  into  third;  Austin,   third  baseman. 

and  it  was  a  realistic  wetting,  because  a  terrific  storm  interrupted 
a  double-header,  of  which  the  Mackmen  won  the  first  and  only 
game  played.  Following  that  cloudburst  the  Athletics  won  eleven 
games,  giving  them  a  run  of  twelve  straight  before  they  met  de- 
feat. They  kept  on  going  and  won  thirty-nine  out  of  forty-five 
games  played  up  to  the  time  they  met  the  Red  Sox  of  Boston,  in 
the  latter  part  of  August.  Boston  then  defeated  the  Mackmen  in 
four  straignt  games,  which  cut  quite  a  hole  in  the  lead  of  twelve 
and  a  half  games  which  the  Philadelphians  had  established  up  to 
that  time. 

For  a  while  after  this  the  Athletics  had  tough  sledding.  They 
continued  losing  ground  until  their  lead  was  reduced  to  five  and  a 
half  games  and  they  had  to  make  a  Western  trip  on  top  of  that. 
But  they  got  going  again  while  on  the  road  and  recovered  their 
stride  in  time  to  cinch  their  pennant  ten  days  before  the  finish. 
This  left  them  plenty  of  time  to  prepare  for  the  world's  series, 
and  no  chance  for  an  alibi  for  their  overwhelming  defeat  which 
dimmed  some  of  the  luster  of  their  previous  performances. 

a  D  D 

The  Red  Sox  were  considerable  of  an  enigma.  From  a  wretched 
start,  which  kept  them  out  of  all  calculations  during  more  than  half 
the  season,  they  sprang  suddenly  into  the  contender's  position  and 
made  themselves  almost  as  much  talked  about  as  their  own  towns- 
men, the  Boston  Braves.  Perhaps  Carrigan's  men  were  inoculated 
bv  some  of  the  pepper  that  was  shaken  off  the  uniforms  of  Stal- 
lings'  men,  after  the  latter  began  using  the  American  League  park 
in  Boston  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  old  South  End  grounds 
to  hold  all  the  enthusiasm  which  the  Braves  aroused  in  the  Hub. 

The  sickness  of  Joe  Wood  and  Heinle  Wagner  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  poor  start  of  the  Red  Sox.  They  did  not  make 
any  showing  in  the  race  for  weeks.  On  May  1  they  were  in  sev- 
enth place,  and  rather  a  poor  seventh  at  that.  All  through  that 
month  Boston  struggled  along  indifferently,  sometimes  crowding  an 
opponent  out  of  sixth  place  for  a  few  days  and  once  rising  as  high 
as  fifth  near  the  end  of  May.  But  the  first  of  June  found  the  Bos- 
tonians  in  sixth  place,  where  they  remained  without  change  until 
the  end  of  that  month,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  day — ^June 
16 — when   they  were  fifth. 

The  Fourth  of  July  saw  the  Red  Sox  in  shape  for  the  first  time 
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Engle  (Boston)  sliding  into  bag;  Baker,  tliird  baseman. 


and  they  started  their  brace  right  there.  They  were  crowded  back 
into  sixth  place  shortly  afterward,  but  were  fighting  all  the  time 
and  won  their  way  permanently  into  the  first  •division  on  July  17. 
Five  days  later  they  were  in  second  place  and  they  never  sur- 
rendered that  spot  during  the  rest  of  the  race.  At  one  time  they 
fought  their  way  to  within  five  and  a  half  games  of  the  leading 
Mackmen,  who  previously  had  more  than  double  that  lead  over 
their  nearest  competitors. 

Following  their  disappointing  season  in  1913,  when  they  slumped 
from  world's  champions  to  a  fourth  place  outfit,  the  showing  of 
the  Red  Sox  in  1914  made  new  friends  for  them  m  Boston,  and  in 
the  last  half  of  the  season  they  drew  enough  patronage  to  help 
the  club  owners  pay  off  some  more  of  the  cost  of  erecting  palatial 
Fenway  Park  for  the  comfort  of  Hub  fans. 

D  D  D 

The  Washington  team  was  something  of  a  disappointment  be- 
cause of  the  promises  it  held  out  in  the  season  of  1913  and  to 
which  it  did  not  altogether  live  up.  Manager  Grifiith  had  a  lot  of 
bad  luck  to  contend  with  and  it  included  injuries  to  such  depend- 
able men  as  Milan  and  Foster.  Before  Boehling  developed  the 
ability  which  he  later  displayed  Washington  hung  around  the 
second  division  most  of  the  time.  It  was  there  the  first  of  May, 
but  gradually  improved  its  position  in  that  month  until  it  was  in 
second  place  soon  after  May  15.  A  fast  spurt  enabled  the  Senators 
to  climb  into  first  place,  displacing  Detroit  on  May  26.  They  could 
not  maintain  the  gait,  however,  and  succumbed  to  Philadelphia  four 
days  later. 

Griffith's  men  still  persisted  and  on  June  6  went  back  into  the 
lead,  but  only  for  a  couple  of  days.  Then  they  began  dropping 
back.  By  the  middle  of  June  the  Senators  were  in  third  place 
and  three  days  later  the  slump  carried  them  down  to  fourth. 
They  stopped  their  downward  career  right  there,  but  for  a  time 
they  had  a  tough  battle  for  position.  St.  Lonis,  Chicago  and  De- 
troit kept  disDUting  the  first  division  berths  with  Washington, 
without  actually  drooping  the  Senators  below  fourth  position. 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  July  Griffith's  men  took  a  firm  hold  on 
third  place  and  refused  to  he  dislodged  from  that  creditable  spot 
until  near  t'hp  middle  of  Sentenfb'^r.  On  the  thirteenth  of  that 
month,  Washington  was  forced  back  into  fourth  place,  but  re- 
covered  the  lost  ground  just   before   the  season   ended.      The  team 


1,   Dauss;    2,   Coveleskie;   3,   McKee;    4,   Stanage;   5,    Veach;    6,    Burns, 

Conlon,  Photos. 
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Daley  scoring;  Lapp,  catelier. 

reclaimed  the  third  round  of  the  ladder  on  September  24  and  stuck' 
to  it  until  October  7. 

D.D  D 

The  Detroit  team  was  a  decided  improvement  over  that  of  the 
previous  season.  Not  only  were  the  Tigers  one  of  the  early  season 
leaders,  but  they  were  contenders  until  the  season  was  more  than 
half  gone.  This  inspiration  to  Michigan  fandom  before  the  bot- 
tom fell  out  of  business  gave  the  Detroit  club  a  sufficient  surplus 
for  the  first  half  of  the  season  to  make  up  for  the  falling  off  in 
receipts  later  on,  although  the  Tigers  never  were  a  bad  ball  team, 
as  their  position  in  fourth  place  at  the  finish  proved. 

Manager  Jennings  produced  a  stronger  pitching  staff  than  the 
Tigers  had  possessed  for  some  time.  The  development  of  Coveles- 
kie  and  Dauss  made  a  lot  of  difference  on  the  slab.  Kavanaugh,  at 
second  base,  started  out  like  a  budding  world's  champion  and  hit' 
like  one,  too.  This  new  strength  surrounding  the  famous  batting 
pair,  Cobb  and  Crawford,  enabled  the  Tigers  to  get  a  fine  start  in 
the  race.  They  stopped  the  White  Sox  in  the  first  fortnight  and 
were  tied  for  the  lead  with  Chicago  as  early  as  April  26.  This  tie 
lasted  two  days,  then  Detroit  assumed  the  lead  on  April  28  and  de-; 
fended  it  successfully  against  all  comers  for  nearly  a  month.  Dur- 
ing that  time  substantial  hopes  were  fostered  in  the  hearts  of 
Michiganders  that  the  palmy  days  of  1907,  1908  and  1909  had 
come  back  and  these  hopes  were  enhanced  by  the  failure  of  the 
Athletics  to  get  going. 

Detroit  was  crowded  out  of  first  place  on  May  26  by  the  Wash- 
ington team  and  never  regained  it,  but  they  kept  within  striking 
distance  for  weeks.  For  a  while  in  the  latter  part  of  May  and 
early  June,  the  team  was  in  third  place,  practically  all  the  way. 
On  June  15  Jennings'  men  had  the  pleasure  of  knocking  Washing- 
ton out  of  second  place,  which  position  the  Tigers  held  very  con- 
sistently for  over  a  month.  St.  Louis.  Washington  and  Chicago 
kept  challenging  Detroit,  and  each  of  those  three  teams  displaced 
the  Jennings  tribe  from  the  runner-up  position  for  a  day  or  two  at 
a  time,  only  to  be  driven  back  bv  the  Tigers  themselves. 

Then  came  Boston's  Red  Sox  shortly  after  the  middle  of  July,  and 
crowded  Detroit  so  hard  that  it  dropped  back  into  fourth  place, 
giving  way  to  both  Boston  and  Washington.  There  the  Tigers  re- 
mained for  nearly  two  months.  Just  before  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber they  put  on  some  extra  steam  and  forced  Washington  out  of 
third  place  on  September  13,  but  the  spurt  did  not  last  quite  long 
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Larry  Gardner  slides  home  under   Nunamaker. 


enough.  Less  than  a  fortnight  before  tlie  finish  the  Senators  re- 
claimed third  place  and  compelled  Detroit  to  be  content  with  the 
last  spot  in  the  first  division. 

D  D  D 

With  practically  no  additional  strength  over  the  previous  sea- 
son, but  with  a  new  pilot  at  the  wheel,  the  St.  Louis  Browns  gave 
their  supporters  a  run  for  their  money  such  as  Col.  Hedges'  patrons 
had  not  enjoyed  for  several  seasons.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
race  the  Browns  were  in  the  first  division  or  fighting  for  a  place 
in  it,  although  at  no  time  did  they  rise  above  second.  This  was 
so  marl?ed  an  improvement  over  the  tailenders,  or  near-tailenders, 
with  which  Sportsman's  Park  had  been  infested,  that  the  fans 
flocked  there  to  experience  the  novelty  while  it  lasted. 

The  end  of  the  first  week  found  St.  Louis  in  the  second  division, 
but  by  May  1  the  team  was  in  fourth  place,  and  on  the  following 
day  it  was  third.  A  week  later  the  Browns  were  second,  but  only 
for  a  couple  of  days.  Back  to  third  place  they  went  for  two  days, 
then  to  fourth  for  two  more,  and  down  into  fifth  place  for  one 
day  on  May  14.  All  this  time  there  was  a  grand  little  fight  on, 
with  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Washington  scrapping  for  position 
and  a  chance  to  get  at  the  leading  Detroit  team.  Through  the  lat- 
ter part  of  May  and  the  first  half  of  June,  the  Browns  plodded 
along  in  fourth  place,  with  an  occasional  drop  into  the  second  di- 
vision for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time.  June  18  saw  St.  Louis 
climb  into  third  spot  for  a  week,  then  into  second  for  two  days,  but 
the  fight  proved  too  warm  for  Rickey's  men  and  they  were  back  at 
the  end  of  the  first  division  on  July  1. 

About  that  time  Boston  came  up  through  the  ruck  and  combined 
with  other  teams  to  make  it  interesting  for  the  Browns,  who  were 
forced  back  into  fifth  place  on  July  8  and  to  sixth  on  July  14. 
From  there  on  St.  Louis  never  rose  above  the  second  squad,  but 
engaged  in  a  hot  combat  with  the  White  Sox  during  the  remainder 
of  the  season.  Fifth  and  sixth  positions  were  the  stakes  for 
which  they  scrapped  and  the  Browns  eventually  won,  but  not  until 
close  to  the  end  of  the  race. 

D  D  D 

Chicago's  White  Sox  made  the  poorest  race  they  have  made  for  a 
good  many  years.  With  the  prestige  of  a  world's  tour  to  enhance 
their  drawing  power  and  with  a  spring  trip,  in  which  California 
outdid  Itself  in  the  matter  of  weather,  the  White  Sox  started  out 
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H.  Williams  running  back  to  thir< 


like  world  beaters  and  roused  enough  enthusiasm  to  last  until  well 
into  the  race.  This,  combined  with  the  great  personal  popularity 
of  Charles  A.  Comiskey,  their  owner,  permitted  the  team  to  show  a 
comfortable  balance  on  the  right  side. 

The  White  Sox  began  with  a  rush,  winning  five  straight  games, 
which  enabled  them  to  hold  the  lead  until  Aoril  28,  when  the  De- 
troiters  tied  them.  Chicago  followed  that  sprint  by  losing  eight 
consecutive  games,  which  not  only  cost  the  team  the  lead  but 
dropped  it  back  into  the  second  division  with  considerable  sudden- 
ness. May  1  found  the  Chicagoans  in  sixth  place  and  a  week  later 
they  were  seventh.  From  this  blow  the  team  never  recovered,  and 
it  was  all  the  more  severe  because  the  supposed  strength  of  the 
White  Sox  proved  a  weak  spot.  The  pitching  staff,  which  had 
been  rated  by  some  as  the  best  in  the  land  in  1913.  and  had  showed 
up  in  the  official  averages  as  the  most  effective  in  the  American 
League,  failed  to  repeat.  The  veterans  lost  some  of  their  effective- 
ness, and  it  was  not  until  Manager  Callahan  began  gambling  with 
the  younger  members  of  the  slab  staff  that  there  was  an  improve- 
ment in  the  team's  work. 

Until  after  the  first  of  June  the  White  Sox  meandered  a^ong  In 
seventh  place.  Then  there  was  a  brace,  which  raised  them  to 
sixth  on  June  3.  Here  Chicago  rested  for  nearly  a  month.  The 
Fourth  of  July  brought  a  more  pronounced  brace,  and  in  the  short 
space  of  five  days  the  White  Sox  climbed  from  sixth  into  second 
place  in  the  race,  jumping  consecutively  over  St.  Louis,  Boston 
Washington  and  Detroit  in  that  ascension.  It  proved  only  a  desper- 
ate snasm,  however.  Chicago  held  the  contender's  position  for  only 
one  day,  then  fell  back  rapidlv. 

The  middle  of  July  found  the  White  Sox  in  fourth  spot,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  month  in  fifth  placp  after  a  sp'^'ll  spent  one  notch 
below  that.  From  August  1  on  Chicago  alternated  with  St.  Louis 
in  fifth  and  sixth  places.  The  Callahans  led  the  second  division 
continuously  from  August  24  until  well  into  September  and  seemed 
to  have  a  firm  grip  on  that  spot,  o^ly  to  fall  into  a  slump  at  the 
finish.  This  dropped  them  back  UTifil  the  best  they  could  do  at  the 
end  was  a  tie  for  sixth  place  with  the  then  orphaned  New  York 
Yankees. 

D  D  D 

For  some  weeks  at  the  outset  it  looked  as  if  Frank  Chance  was 
going  to  make  a  showing  with  the  Yankees  somewhere  nearly 
commensurate  with  his   reputation   as  a   Peerless   Leader.      In   the 
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Speaker  sliding  safely  back  to  first  base. 

early  scramble  the  New  York  team  was  well  up  amoag  the  first 
four,  although  never  higher  than  second.  Four  different  times  in 
the  first  month  the  Yankees  crowded  into  second  place,  but  only 
for  brief  periods.  By  the  middle  of  May  New  York  began  to  slump 
and  fell  back  into  the  second  division  so  fast  that  on  June  4  it 
reached  the  seventh  level,  apparently  to  be  anchored  there. 

Right  at  the  end  of  June  the  Yankees  were  relegated  to  the  tail- 
end,  but  for  only  forty-eight  hours.  They  recovered  enough  ground 
to  put  a  safe  margin  between  themselves  and  the  bottom.  But  de- 
fections in  the  ranks  brought  discouragement  to  the  manager  and 
finally  Chance  resigned,  being  paid  in  full  to  the  end  of  the  season 
and  his  contract  for  1915  cancelled.  Roger  Peckinpaugh,  who  was 
placed  at  the  helm  of  the  drifting  craft,  injected  some  new  life  into 
the  crew  and  led  a  spurt  which  landed  the  I'^ankees  in  sixth  place 
before  the  end  of  September.  But  a  reaction  followed  and  the 
outcome  was  a  tie  with  Chicago  for  sixth  spot. 

D  D  D 

One  of  the  season's  features  in  the  negative  voice  was  the  tre- 
mendous and  unexplained  slump  of  the  Cleveland  team.  From  a 
pennant  contender  in  1913  the  Ohioans,  under  the  same  manage- 
ment that  had  inspired  such  high  hopes  the  year  before,  fell  down 
hard  and  gravitated  to  the  bottom  at  once.  A  long  row  of  con- 
secutive defeats  at  the  outset  put  the  Naps  in  last  place  and 
anchored  them  there.  Only  once  during  the  entire  season  did  Cleve- 
land rise  above  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder.  On  June  30,  Bir- 
mingham's tribe  crowded  New  York  into  the  jumping  off  spot,  but 
even  that  small  comfort  did  not  last  long.  Two  days  later  Cleve- 
land was  last  again.     This  time  it  was  for  good. 

The  accident  which  robbed  the  Cleveland  infield  of  Chapman,  and 
the  loss  of  a  pitcher,  were  jointly  responsible  for  some  of  the 
marked  deterioration  of  the  team,  but  not  all  of  it,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  season  Birmingham  started  rebuilding.  The  continuous 
disappointment  resulted  in  a  deficit  in  the  Cleveland  club's  treasury, 
but  it  was  made  up  gamely  from  the  pockets  of  Charles  W.  Somers, 
the  man  who  financed  the  American  League  during  its  infancy, 
when  that  kind  of  financing  required  a  lot  of  courage. 

an  D 

There  was  a  marked  increase  over  1913  in  the  effectiveness  of 
the   American   League    pitchers,    as    a   whole,    in    1914.      This   was 


1,  R.  Peckiupaugh,  Mgr.;  2.  Bocme;  3,  Maisel;  4.  Cree;  5,  Hartsiell;  C. 
Mullen:  7.  Swoeney;  8,  Nunamaker;  9.  Holden;  10,  Keating;  11,  McHale, 
12,  Warhop;   13,   Fisher;   14,  Cole;   15,  Caldwell;   16,   Williams. 

NEW  YORK   AMKRICAN   LEAGUE  TEAM,   1914. 

Conlon.   Photo. 
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shown  by  the  greater  number  Of  low-hit  games  and  by  the  addition 
of  two  names  to  the  no-hit  roster.  Those  names  were  James  Scott 
and  Joseph  Benz,  both  of  the  Chicago  White  Sox,  and  they  per- 
formed their  hitless  feats,  respectively,  against  the  Washington  and 
Cleveland  teams.  The  number  of  shut-out  games  nearly  doubled 
over  1912  and  increased  nearly  fifty  per  cent  over  1913.  The 
longest  game  in  the  league  lasted  sixteen  innings,  and  the  highest 
totalof  base  hits  in  one  game  was  twenty-two,  made  by  New  York 
against  Detroit.  The  complete  account  of  the  extra  inning  games, 
games  of  few  hits,  games  of  many  hits,  high  score,  drawn  and 
shut-out  games,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  compilations  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  fan.  will  be  found  completely  detailed  in  Spai^ding's 
Official  Base  Ball   Record   for   1915. 

Tlie  semi-monthly  standing  of  the  race  by  percentages  follows  : 


Club. 

Detroit 

New  York. . . 
Philadelphia 
St.  Louis 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  ON  MAY  1. 


Won.  Lost. 
.     11  4 

6  4 

.       6  5 


PC. 

.733 


.545 
.538 


Club. 
Washington 

Chicago  

Boston  

Cleveland  .. 


Won.  Lost. 

.       6  .     6 
.       7  8 

4  7 

.       3        10 


PC. 

.500 
.467 
.364 
.231 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  ON  MAY  15. 

Detroit  19         7        .731        New  York  10  11  .476 

Philadelphia  12         8       .600        Boston  9  12  .429 

Washington   12        11        .522        Chicago  11  16  .407 

St.  Louis   12        12        .500        Cleveland  8  16  .333 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  ON  JUNE  1. 

Philadelphia  22        14  .611        Boston   

Washington   23       16  .590        New  York 

Detroit    24        17  .585        Chicago     

St.  Louis 19        19  .500        Cleveland  


.486 
.459 
.439 


STANDING   OF  CLUBS  ON  JUNE  15. 


Philadelphia  32 

Detroit  32 

Washington    29 

St.  Louis  28 


18 

.640 

23 

.582 

22 

.569 

24 

.538 

Boston  27  24  .529 

Chicago  23  29  .442 

New  York  18  31  .367 

Cleveland  17  35  .327 


1  J.  L.  I'.iniiiimliiini,  Mgr.;  -.  .1  arks,.ii ;  :;,  Jnliiislmi ;  I,  ■I'linicr;  o.  Urnnry; 
g',  Leibold;  7,  O'Neill;  S,  Cbapmun;  9,  Steeu;  10,  Ilageimaii;  11,  Mitcbell; 
12,   Lajoie;    13,  CoUamore;   14,   Blanding;    15,    Bowman;    IG,    Kirke. 

'  Coiilon,   Photo. 

CLEVELAND  AMERICAN   LEAGUE  TEAM,    1914. 


38 

.537 

38 

.525 

47 

.390 

53 

.329 

49 

.490 

49 

.479 

52 

.458 

68 

.306 

55 

.495 

53 

.490 

59 

.449 

76 

.321 
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STANDING  OF  CLUBS  ON  JULY  1. 
Club.  Won.  Lost.  PC.         Club.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Philadelphia  39        26        .600        Boston  35        32        .522 

Detroit  39        31        ,557        Chicago  34        33        .507 

Washington   36        30        .545        Cleveland  24        42        .364 

St.  Louis  37       32       .536        New  York 22       40       .355 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  ON  JULY  15. 

Philadelphia  45       32       .584        Boston  44 

Detroit    45        37        .549         St.  Louis   42 

Washington   43        36        .544        New  York 30 

Chicago   43        37        .538        Cleveland  26 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  ON  AUGUST  1. 

Philadelphia 60       33       .645        Chicago  47 

Boston  55        41        .573       St.  Louis 45 

Washington  52       42       .553       New  York 44 

Detroit 49       48       .505       Cleveland  30 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  ON  AUGUST  15. 

Philadelphia    69       35       .663       Chicago  54 

Boston  59       47       .557        St.   Louis 51 

Washington   56       49       .533        New  York 48 

Detroit  54       53       .505        Cleveland  36 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  ON  SEPTEMBER  1. 

Philadelphia    83        38        .686        Chicago  60       63        .488 

Boston  69        49        .585        New  York 56       66       .459 

Washington   61        57        .517        St.   Louis 55        66        .455 

Detroit  62        61        .504        Cleveland  39        85        .315 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  ON  SEPTEMBER  15. 

Philadelphia    88    ,   46       .657        Chicago  63       69       .477 

Boston  79        53        .598        St.   Louis 59       72        .450 

Detroit  72       63        .533        New  York 60       75        .444 

Washington   68        63        .519        Cleveland  43        91        .321 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  ON  OCTOBER  1. 

Philadelphia  97       50       .660        St.  Louis 69       80       .463 

Boston  89       59        .601        New  York 68        81        .456 

Washington   77       72       .517        Chicago  68       82       .453 

Detroit 78       73       .517        Cleveland  51      100       .338 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 
Club.  Phiia.Bos.Wash.Det.  St.L.Chic.N.Y.Cleve.Won.    PC. 

Philadelphia  9       13       12       15       17       14  19       99       .651 

Boston  12        ..        11        15        13        13        11  16        91        .595 

Washington  9        U        ..        12        13        10        15  11       81        .526 

Detroit   9  7        10        ..  9        16        13  16        80        .523 

St.  Louis 7         9  9        13        ..  9        11  13        71        .464 

Chicago 5         9       12         6       13        . .        12  13       70       .455 

New  York 8       11         7         9        11        10        ..  14       70       .455 

Cleveland   3         6       11         6         8         9         8  ..        51        .333 

Lost 53       62       73       73       82       84       84      102 


JAKE  DAUBERT, 

Brooklyn, 

Leadiner  Batsman,  National  Leagrue,  1914. 
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National  League 

CIIAMFIONSHIP     WINNERS    IN     PREVIOUS    YEARS. 


1871— Athletics* 759 

1872— Bostou* 830 

1873— Boston* 729 

1874— Boston* 717 

1875— Boston* 899 

1876— Chicago    788 

1877— Boston     646 

1878— Boston     683 

1879— Providence     . .     .702 

1880— Chicago    798 

l881^<:hicago      667 

1882— Chicago    655 

1883— Bostou     643 

1884— ff'rovidpnce    ...     .750 
♦National  Association. 


1SS5— Chicago    770 

L886— Chicago    726 

1887— Detroit     637 

1888— New    York     ..     .641 
1889— New    York     ..     .659 

1890— Brooklyn     667 

1891— Boston    630 

1892- Boston    680 

1893— Boston     667 

1894— Baltimore 695 

1895— Baltimore 669 

1896— Baltimore 698 

1897— Boston     795 

1898— Boston     685 

1899— Brooklyn     682 


1900— Brooklyn  . 
1901— Pittsburgh 
1902- Pittsburgh 
1903— Pittsburgh 
1904— New  York 
1905— New  York 
1906— Chicago  .. 
1907 — Chicago  . . . 
1908- Chicago  . . 
1909— Pittsburgh 
1910— Chicago  .. 
1911- New  York 
1912— New  York 
1913— New    York 


.603 
.647 
.741 
.650 


.765 
.704 
.643 
.724 
.676 
.647 


-.L.Chic.Brook.Phila 

.Pitts 

.Cin. 

W. 

L. 

PC. 

15    16 

9 

12 

17 

14 

94 

59 

.614 

9    13 

13 

12 

13 

13 

84 

70 

.545 

12 

17 

14 

7 

12 

81 

72 

.529 

10 

la 

12 

12 

17 

78 

76 

.506 

5    10 

11 

16 

11 

75 

79 

.487 

8    10 

11 

12 

13 

74 

80 

.481 

15   10 

6 

10 

14 

69 

85 

.448 

10    5 

11 

9 

8 

60 

94 

.390 

Tie  game  of  September  18   with 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 

Club.  Bos.  IS 

Boston    

New   York 11 

St.  Louis 6 

Chicago    6 

Brooklyn   13 

Philadelphia   10 

Pittsburgh   5 

Cincinnati    8 

Game  remaining  unplayed — At   Boston: 
St.  Louis. 

INDIVIDUAL  BATTING. 

Following  are  the  Official  Batting  Averages  of  National  League  players 
■who  participated  in  any  manner  in  at  least  fifteen  championship  games  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1914: 

Name  and  Club.  G. 

Geo.  Wiltse,  New  York 21 

Chas.  Piez,   New  York 35 

Ross  Erwin,  Brooklyn-Cin. ..     21 

Paul  Strand,   Boston 18 

*Jake  Daubert.  Brooklyn 126 

Beals  Becker,  Philadelphia..  138 

Zack  Wheat,  Brooklyn 145 

Jack   Dalton,    Brooklyn 128 

Chas.  Stengel,  Brooklyn 126 

Sherwood  Magee,    Phila 146 

Joseph   Connolly,    Boston 120 

George  Burns.  New  York...  154 

Ivy  Wingo,  St.  Louis SO 

Wm.  M.  Steele.  St.L.-Brook.    25 

R.  T.  Fisher.  Chicago 15 

C.  C.  Cravath.   Philadelphia  149    499 

A.    Marsans,   Cincinnati 36 

Daniel  Costello,  Pittsburgh..    21 

PI.   Zimmerman,   Chicago 146 

John  Miller,   St.  Louis 155 

K.  M.  Hagemau,  St. L. -Chic.    28 

Henry  Groh,    Cincinnati 139 

Ted  Gather,  St.  Louis-Bos..  89 
Arthur  Fletcher,  New  York  135 
J.  T.  Meyers,  New  Y'ork 134 

*  Champion  batsman.     Of  the  four 
none  played  in  15  complete  games 


AB. 

R. 

H. 

TB. 

2B. 

SB. 

HR. 

SH. 

SB. 

PC. 

3 

2 

4 

.667 

8 

9 

3 

5 

4 

.375 

46 

5 

16 

22 

3 

1 

1 

.348 

24 

2 

8 

10 

2 

.333 

474 

89 

156 

205 

17 

6 

33 

25 

.329 

514 

76 

167 

229 

25 

5 

9 

10 

16 

.325 

533 

66 

170 

241 

26 

9 

9 

19 

20 

.319 

442 

65 

141 

173 

13 

8 

1 

17 

19 

.319 

412 

55 

130 

175 

13 

10 

4 

10 

19 

.316 

544 

96 

171 

277 

39 

11 

15 

14 

25 

.314 

399 

64 

122 

197 

28 

10 

9 

13 

12 

.306 

561 

100 

170 

234 

35 

10 

3 

14 

62 

.303 

237 

24 

71 

101 

8 

J> 

4 

15 

.300 

20 

3 

6 

9 

3 

2 

.300 

50 

5 

15 

21 

2 

2 

3 

2 

.300 

499 

76 

149 

249 

27 

8 

19 

19 

14 

.298 

124 

16 

37 

40 

3 

6 

13 

.298 

64 

7 

19 

20 

1 

.. 

1 

2 

.297 

564 

75 

167 

236 

36 

12 

12 

17 

.296 

573 

67 

166 

225 

27 

10 

18 

16 

.290 

31 

2 

9 

10 

1 

.290 

455 

59 

131 

163 

18 

4 

17 

24 

.288 

244 

30 

70 

92 

18 

2 

10 

11 

.287 

514 

62 

147 

195 

26 

8 

20 

15 

.286 

381 

33 

109 

135 

13 

5 

5 

4 

.286 

our 

batsmen 

prcCG 

ding 

Daubert 

in 

ho  table 
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INDIVIDUAL  BATTING— (Contiuued). 

Name  and  Club.                         G.  AB.  R.  II.  TB.  2B.  3B.  HR.  SH.  SB.  PC. 

Harry  H.  Myers,  Brooklyn..     70  227  35  G5  86  3  9  ..  9  2  .286 

Chas.   Schmidt,    Boston 147  537  G7  153  191  17  9  1  23  14  .285 

Geo.    Gibson,    Pittsburgh....  102  274  19  78  97  9  5  ..  7  4  .285 

Lee  Magee,    St,    Louis 142  529  59  150  187  23  4  2  35  36  .284 

Arthur    Phelan,    Chicago 25  46        5  13  17  2  1  ..  2  ..  .283 

Chas.  L.  Herzog,   Cincinnati  138  498  54  140  173  14  8  1  15  46  .281 

John  J.  Evers.    Boston 139  491  81  137  166  20  3  1  31  12  .279 

Roger  Bresnahan,    Chicago..  101  248  42  69  87  10  4  ..  12  14  .278 

Edw.  Grant,   New  York 88  282  34  78  87  7  1  ..  11  11  .277 

Wade  Killifer,  Cincinnati...    42  141  16  39  47  6  1  ..  6  11  .277 

John    Lobert,    Philadelphia..  135  505  83  139  176  24  5  1  24  31  .275 

Kenneth   Nash,   St.   Louis...    24  51        4  14  19  3  1  ..  1  ..  .275 

Wilbur    Good.    Chicago 154  580  70  158  202  24  7  2  24  31  .272 

J.    C.    Smith,    Brooklyn-Bos.  150  537  69  146  212  27  9  7  27  15  .272 

Robert    Byrne,    Philadelphia  126  467  61  127  141  12  1  ..  10  9  .272 

Robt.   Bescher,    New  York..  135  512  82  138  187  23  4  6  8  36  .270 

Lawrence    Gilbert.    Boston..    72  224  32  60  83  6  1  5  10  3  .268 

D.    Robertson,    New  York...     82  256  25  68  92  12  3  2  7  9  .266 

Robt.    Coleman,    Pittsburgh    73  150  11  40  49  4  1  1  2  3  .266 

James    Viox,    Pittsburgh....  143  506  52  134  165  18  5  1  15  9  .265 

G.   N.   Rucker,   Brooklyn....     16  34        6  9  12  1  1  ..  3  ..  .265 

George    Paskert,    Phila 132  451  59  119  165  25  6  3  19  23  .264 

John  Hummel,   Brooklyn....    73  208  25  55  81  8  9  ..  6  5  .264 

Thos.    Leach,   Chicago 153  577  80  152  215  24  9  7  19  16  .263 

Miller   Huggins,    St.    Louis..  148  509  85  134  162  17  4  1  14  32  .263 

Milton  Stock,  New  York....  115  365  52  96  124  17  1  3  11  11  .263 

Fred    Snodgrass,    New    York  113  392  54  103  131  20  4  ..  10  25  .263 

Oliver   O'Mara,    Brooklyn...     67  247  41  65  82  10  2  1  7  14  .263 

Thos.    Clarke,    Cincinnati...  113  313  30  82  115  13  7  2  5  6  ft62 

Larry  Doyle,    New   York....  145  539  87  140  190  19  8  5  16  17  .260 

John   McLean,    New   York...     79  154        8  40  46  6  ..  ..  2  4  .260 

J.    Owen    Wilson,    St.    Louis  154  580  64  150  228  27  12  9  10  14  .259 

Edw.    Burns,    Philadelphia..     70  139        8  36  47  3  4  ..  5  5  .259 

Fred  Merkle,    New   York....  146  512  71  132  192  25  7  7  7  23  .258 

James   Archer,    Chicago 79  248  17  64  77  9  2  ..  5  1  .258 

Geo.    Cutshaw,    Brooklyn....  153  583  69  150  202  22  12  2  18  34  .257 

Wm.  C.  Fischer,   Brooklyn..    43  105  12  27  32  1  2  ..  3  1  .257 

Wilson    Collins,    Boston 27  35       5  9  9  257 

Wm.   L.   James,    Boston 49  129        9  33  36  3  ..  ..  5  ..  .256 

Roy   Miller,    Cincinnati 93  192        8  49  60  7  2  ..  4  4  .255 

D.   D.  Griner,  St.  Louis 37  55        4  14  18  4  ..  ..  3  1  .255 

Lewis    McCarty,    Brooklyn..     90  284  20  72  93  14  2  1  10  1  .254 

H.  H.  Mowrey,   Pittsburgh..     79  284  24  72  92  7  5  1  8  8  .254 

John    Wagner,    Pittsburgh..  150  552  60  139  175  15  9  1  11  23  .252 

Ed.    Konetchy,    Pittsburgh..  154  563  56  140  193  23  9  4  25  20  .249 

Josh    Devore,    Phila. -Boston    81  181  27  45  54  6  ..  1  7  2  .249 

F.    Luderus,    Philadelphia...  121  443  55  110  172  16  5  12  7  2  .248 

Gus    Getz.    Brooklyn 55  210  13  52  62  8  1  ..  6  9  .248 

Leslie    Mann,    Boston 126  389  44  96  146  16  11  4  11  9  .247 

W.    Maranville,    Boston 156  586  74  144  191  23  6  4  27  28  .246 

Geo.   Whitted,   St.   L.-Bos...     86  249  39  61  87  12  4  2  21  11  .245 

John   Bates,    Cin.-Chic 67  163  31  40  63  7  5  2  6  4  .245 

J.   H.   Moran,    Cin. -Boston...  148  549  67  134  162  13  6  1  12  30  .244 

John  Martin,    Boston-Phila..  116  377  36  92  105  7  3  ..  17  6  .244 

Max    Carey,    Pittsburgh 156  593  76  144  206  25  17  1  10  38  .243 

H.   H.    Gowdv,    Boston 128  366  42  89  127  17  6  3  8  14  .243 

J.   A.    Niehoff,    Cincinnati...  142  484  46  117  163  16  9  4  11  20  .242 

Edgar   Collins,    Pittsburgh..     49  182  14  44  46  2  ..  ..  5  3  .242 

Frank  Schulte.    Chicago 137  465  54  112  163  22  7  5  18  16  .241 

Walter  Gerber.   Pittsburgh..     17  54       5  13  16  1  1  ..  1  ..  .241 

Victor    Saier,    Chicago 153  337  87  129  223  24  8  18  23  19  .240 

Albert   Dolan,    St.    Louis....  126  421  76  101  135  16  3  4  18  42  .240 

Chas.   Tesreau,    New  York..     42  117       9  28  35  5  1  ..  4  ..  .239 

Harold  Irelan,   Philadelphia    67  165  16  39  50  8  ..  1  3  3  .236 
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INDIVIDUAL    BATTING— (Continued). 
Name  and  Club.  G.    AB.    R.    H.    TB.  2B.  3B.  IIR.  SH.  SB.  PC. 


Bert  Humphries,  Chicago.. 
Wm.  Killifer,  Philadelphia 
Mike  Mitchell.   Pittsburgh.. 

Grover   Alexander,   Phila 

Otto  Hess,   Boston.. 

M.  A.  Gonzalez.  Cincinnati 
G.  P.  Twombly,   Cincinnati. 

Lee   Dressen.    St.  Louis 

Zinu  Beck,   St.  Louis 

James  Murray,    Boston 

Otto   Miller,    Brooklyn 

H.  F.   Sallee,   St.   Louis 

John   Corriden,    Chicago 

Frank  Snyder,   St.   Louis 

Dawson  Graham,  Cincinnati 
Harry  LaRoss,  Cincinnati.. 
James  Johnston,  Chicago... 
Walton  Cruise,    St.   Louis... 

James  R.   Kelley,   Pitts 

R.  J,   Egan,   Brooklyn 

Arthur  Fromme,  New  York 
Claud  Derrick,  Cin.-Chic... 
Norman  Elberfeld,  Brook... 
J.  J.  Murray,  New  York  — 
M.  Berghammer,  Cincinnati 
Jos.  H.  Kelley,  Pittsburgh.. 
E.  F.  Hargrave,  Chicago... 
Al  Von  Kolnitz,  Cincinnati.. 
Bert  Daniels.  Cincinnati... 
C.   Mathewson,    New  York.. 

Wm.    Sweeney,   Chicago 

John  Rawlings,  Cincinnati.. 
Ham.  R.  Hyatt,  Pittsburgh 
jNIaurice  Uhler,  Cincinnati.. 
Howard   Lohr.    Cincinnati... 

Chas.   Deal.   Boston 

Rich.    Hoblitzell.    Cincinnati 

Bert    Whaling,    Boston 

A.  W-  Cooper,  Pittsburgh.. 
Milton  Reed,  Philadelphia.. 
J.   A.    Riggert,   Brook. -St.L. 

Fred    Williams,    Chicago 

Edw.    Mensor.     Pittsburgh.. 

George    Tyler,    Boston 

Arthur  Butler.  St.  Louis... 
Martin  O'Toole.  Pitts, -N.Y. 
Joseph   Leonard,    Pittsburgh 

E.  J.  Pfefifer,   Brooklyn 

R.    Aitchison,    Brooklyn 

J.  E.  Mayer,   Philadelphia.. 

Chas.   Miller,    St.   Louis 

James  Thorpe,    New  York.. 

O.  J.   Dugey,    Boston 

Earl    Yingling,    Cincinnati.. 

Chas.    Lear,    Cincinnati 

Chas.    Schmutz,     Brooklyn. . 

G.  W.  Zabel.  Chicago 

H.  E.   Matteson,  Phila 

Lawrence  Cheney,  Chicago. 
R.  Marquard,  New  York... 
Chas.  Dooin,  Philadelphia.. 
Peter  Schneider,  Cincinnati 
Wm.  Kellogg,  Cincinnati... 
James    Lavender,    Chicago.. 


55 

299 
273 
137 

47 
176 
240 
103 
457 
112 
169 

91 


61 

48 
101 
256 

44 
337 

31 
102 

62 
139 
112 


104 

269 

105 

463 

60 

79 

56 

47 

257 

248 

172 

92 

107 

172 

94 

89 

94 

274 

40 

126 

116 

51 


31 

109 

120 

16 

16 

38 

22 

100 

84 

118 

45 

126 

63 


42  106 
10   26 


59 
23 
101 
13 
17 
12 
10 
54 
52 


29 
15 
43 
27 

153 
10 
25 
82 
28 

128 
14 
25 
14 
13 
71 
74 
43 
22 
26 
57 
25 
25 
20 
76 
13 
31 
25 
10 


.  .236 

3  .234 
5  .234 
.  .234 
.  .234 
2  .233 
2  .233 
2  .233 

4  .232 

2  .232 
.  .231 
.  .231 

3  .230 
1  .230 
1  .230 

4  .229 
3  .228 
3  .227 

.227 

8  !226 

.  .226 

3  .226 


.223 
.223 


11 

4 
21 

2 

4 
14  .219 

4  .219 
18  .218 


.222 
.221 


1  .217 

1  .215 
4  .214 

2  .213 
4  .210 
7  .210 
2  .209 
.  .207 

206 


.203 
.202 


4 
6 

2 

2  .202 
..  .202 
14  .201 
..  .200 


.198 
.196 
.194 
.194 
.194 


10  .193 
3  .192 


..  .187 

..  .184 

..  .182 

1  .ISO 
. .  .179 

4  .178 

. .  .178 

7  .175 

2  .175 
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INDIVIDUAL    BATTING— (Continued). 


H.    TB.  2B.  3B.  HR.  SH.  SB.  PC. 


Name  and  Club. 
J.   L.   Robinson.   St,   I^uis. 
Ben   Tincup,    Pliiladelphia...    31 
Cbas.    Adams.    I'ittsbui'gli. ..     40 

Milie  Doulin,    Now   Yoi'li 3') 

F,    MoUwitz,    Chic.-Cin 45 

Alex.  JlcCarthy,   Pittsburgh    57 

Rich.    Crutcher,    Boston 

Hub   Perdue,    Boston-St.   L..    SI 

James  Vaughn,   Chicago 42 

J.  C.  Benton.  Cincinnati...  41 
W.  D.  PeiTitt,  St.  Louis....  41 
Robt.  Harmon,  Pittsburgh  44 
Roy  Marshall,  Philadelphia  27 
I'hil.  Douglass,  Cincinnati..  45 
Patrick  Ragan,    Brooklyn... 

Al  Demaree,   New  York 

Pete   Knisely,    Chicago 

Frank    Kafora,    Pittsburgh.. 

Leon  Ames.    Cincinnati 

Frank    Allen,    Brooklyn 

Richard  Rudolph,  Boston... 
James  McAuley,   Pittsburgh 

Ed.    Reulbach.    Brooklyn 

Wm.   Doak,   St.   Louis 

Jos.    Conzelman.    Pittsburgh    33 

Thos.    Grlfeth,    Boston 

Walter    Keating,    Chicago.. 

K.  Cocreham,  Boston 

Chas.    E.   Smith,    Chicago... 

GeorgQ   Pierce,    Chicago 

Jos.  Oeschger,  Philadelphia 
Geo.  McQuillan,  Pittsburgh 
E.    Kantlehner,   Pittsburgh.. 

S.  Baumgartner,    Phila 

Eppa   Rixey,   Philadelphia.. 

Note— Most  runs,  George  Burns,  100;  stolen  bases,  Burns 
hits,  Lee  IMagee,  35;  home  runs,  Cravath,  19;  three-base  h' 
two-ba.se  hits,  Sherwood  Magee,  39. 


sacrifice 
ts,   Carey,   17; 


Club.  G. 

Brooklyn     154 

New    York    156 

Philadelphia     154 

Boston     158 

St.    Louis    157 

Chicago     156 

Cincinnati    157 

Pittsburgh     158 


CLUB  BATTING. 
AB.      R.        H.        TB. 


2B.  3B.  HR.  SH. 


5152 
5146 
5110 
5206 
5046 
5050 
4991 
5145 


622 
672 
651 
657' 
558 
605 
530 
50^ 


1386 
1363 
1345 
1307 
1249 
1229 
1178 
1197 


1831 
1793 
1846 
1745 
16S1 
1699 
1496 
1557 


211 
213 
203 
199 
142 
148 


190 
139 
161 
221 
187 
191 
149 
156 


173 
239 
145 
139 
20t 
164 
224 
147 


PC. 

.269 
.265 
.263 
.251 
.248 
.243 
.236 


RUNS  SCORED  BY  CLUBS  AGAINST  OPPONENTS.  ' 
Read  across  columns  to  find  total  runs  scored  by  each  club  against  every 

other  club. 
Club.  N.Y. 

New   York    

Boston    99 

I'hiladelphia     98 

Brooklyn     78 

Chicago     84 

St.    Louis 85 

Cincinnati     09 

Pittsburgh   63 

Total  of  opiwnents....  576        548        CS7        CIS        638        540        651        540      4793 


St. 

Phila. 

Brook. 

Chic. 

St.  L. 

Cin. 

Pitts. 

Tot. 

14 

93 

95 

108 

81 

104 

77 

672 

103 

89 

111 

90 

71 

94 

657 

94 

102 

104 

82 

88 

83 

651 

91 

122 

77 

59 

107 

88 

622 

75 

105 

77 

84 

101 

79 

605 

63 

96 

93 

88 

81 

52 

558 

53 

91 

106 

75 

69 

07 

530 

58 

77 

56 

75 

75 

99 

503 
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BASE-ON-BALLS   AND   STRIKE-OUT   RECORDS,   1914. 
The  Offlcial   Club  Records  of  Bases  on  Balls  and  Strike-outs,   graded  ac- 
cni'fling  to  most  bases   on  balls  and  least  strike-outs,    respectively,   are  as 
follows: 


CLUB  BASE-ON-BALLS  RECORD 


Club.  G. 

Chicago    136 

Boston     158 

Philadelphia    154 

New  York 156 

St.    Louis 157 

Cincinnati    157 

Pittsburgh    158 

Brooklyn  154 


ECC 

>RD.  1 
PC.  to' 

BB.Game. 

501 

3.21 

502 

3.18 

472 

3.06 

447 

2.87 

445 

2.83 

441 

2.81 

416 

2.63 

376 

2.44 

CLUB   STRIKE-OUT    RECORD. 


Club.  G. 

New  York 156 

Brooklyn    154 

Chicago  156 

Philadelphia  154 

Pittsburgh    158 

Boston   158 

St.   Louis    157 

Cincinnati   157 


PC.  to 

SO. 

Game. 

479 

3.07 

559 

3.63 

577 

3.70 

570 

3.70 

608 

3.85 

617 

3.91 

618 

3.94 

627 

3.99 

Following  are  the  Base-on-Balls  and  Strike-out  Records  of  players  who 
played  in  at  least  40  games,  arranged  according  to  number  of  games 
played.  Most  ba?es  on  balls:  Huggins,  105  in  148  games;  Saier,  94  in  153 
games;  Geo.  Burns,  89  in  154  ganws;  Evers,  87  in  139  games: 


Name  and  Club.  G.BB.SO.    Name  and  Club.  G.BB.SO. 


Carey,    Pitts 

Maranville,  Bos. 
J.B.  Miller,  St.L. 
G.  Burns,  N.Y... 
Good,  Chicago.... 
Wilson,  St.  L... 
Konetchy,  Pitts. 
Saier,  Chicago... 
Leach,  Chicago.. 
Cutshaw,  Brook.. 
J.C.Smith, Br-Bos 
J.  Wagner,  Pitts 
Cravath,  Phila.. 
Huggins,  St.  L. . 
Moran,  Cin.-Bos. 
Schmidt,  Boston. 
S.  Magee,  Phila. 
Merkle,  N.  Y.... 
Zimmerman,  Chic 
Doyle,  New  York 

Wheat,  Brook 

Viox,  Pitts 

L.  Magee,  St.  L. 

Niehoff,    Cin 

J.H.Kelley, Pitts. 

Evers,  Boston 

Groh,  Cincinnati. 

Herzng,   Cin 

Becker,  Phila... 
Schulte,  Chicago 
Beck,  St.  Louis.- 
Lobert,  Phila.... 
Rescher,  N.  Y... 
Fletcher,  N.  Y.. 
Sweeney,   Chic... 

Meyers,  N.  Y 

Paskert,  Phila... 
Dalton,  Brook... 
Gowdy,  Boston.. 
Stengel,  Brook.. 
Dolan,  St.  Ix)uis. 
Byrne,  Phila 


Daubert,  Brook..  126 
Mann,  Boston....  126 
Luderus,  Phila..  121 
Connolly,  Boston  120 
J.Martin,Bos-Ph.  116 
Stock,  New  York  115 


Suodgrass,  N.  Y.  113 

Clarke,    Cin 113 

Corriden,  Chic...  107 
Egan,  Brooklyn..  106 
Gibson,  Pitts....  102 
Bresnahan,  Chic.  101 
Snyder,  St.  Louis  100 
Killifer,  Phila....  98 
Cruise,   St.   Louis    95 

Gonzalez,   Cin 95 

R.  Miller,  Cin...  93 
McCarty,  Brook..  90 
Cather,  St.L. -Bos  89 
Grant,  New  York  88 
Butler,  St.  Louis  86 
Whitted,  StL-Bos  86 
Murray,  N.  Y....  86 
Robertson,  N.  Y.  82 
Devore,  Phil-Bos.  81 
Wingo,  St.  Louis  80 
Mowrey,    Pitts...    79 

Deal,   Boston 79 

.\rcber,  Chicago..  79 
^rcLean,  N.  Y...  79 
Hoblit^ell,  Cin...  78 
Berghammer.  Cin  77 
Afitchell.    Pitts..     76 

Hyatt,    Pitts 74 

Hummol,  Brook..  73 
f^oleman,  Pitts...  73 
Gilbert,    Boston..     72 

Daniels,    Cin 71 

Rpllogg.    Cin 71 

Burns,    Phila 70 

Myers.  Brooklyn.  70 
Twombly,    Cin. . .     68 


30  34 

24  50 
33  31 
49  36 

33  36 

34  21 
37  43 

31  30 

35  33 

22  25 
27  27 
49  20 
13  28 

8  17 

25  42 

13  16 
16  18 

14  22 
10  43 

23  21 
39  23 

15  21 

9  7 
10  26 
22  19 

18  17 
22  20 
20  23 

9  9 
4  9 

26  26 
10  IS 

16  16 
7  14 

16  25 
15  32 
26  34 

19  40 
14  2S 

20  12 
7  24 

14  27 


Name  and  Club.  G.BB.SO. 


Bates,  Cin.-Chic. 

Irelan,  Phila 

O'Mara,  Brook... 
Riggert,  Br. -St.L 

Yiugling,   Cin 

Whaling,  Boston. 
Dugey,  Boston... 
McCarthy,  Pitts. 
Williams,  Chic. 
Getz,  Brooklyn.. 
0.  Miller,  Brook. 
Leonard,    Pitts... 

Dooin,    Phila 

Cheney,  Chicago. 
Johnston,     Chic. 

Collins,    Pitts 

James,   Boston... 

Mayer,  Phila 

Alexander,    Phila 

Ames,  Cin 

Drt-ssen,   St.  L... 

Uhler,  Cin 

Sallee,  St.  Louis 
McQuillan,  Pitts. 
Mollwitz,  Chi-Cin 

Douglass,  Cin 

Mensor,   Pitts 

Reulbach,  Brook. 

Reed,    Phila 

Harmon,  Pitts.. 
Pfeffer,  Brook... 
Rudolph,  Boston. 
Fischer,     Brook.. 

Killifer,    Cin 

Vaughn,    Cin 

Tesreau,  N.  Y... 
Matbewson,  N.Y. 
Von  Kolnitz,  Cin. 
Perritt,  St.  Louis 

Benton,   Cin 

Adams,    Pitts 

Cooper,  Pitts 


29  18 
21  22 
16  26 
9  34 
9  15 

21  28 

10  15 

6  17 
13  13 

2  15 

7  20 
12  21 

4  14 

8  35 

4  9 
8  10 

..  20 
6  24 

3  12 

2  33 

11  20 

5  11 

3  17 

6  24 

3  12 
2  20 

22  13 
11  28 

10  13 
5  22 

2  31 

11  19 
8  12 

20  18 

5  33 

4  12 
11  12 

6  16 

3  30 

1  31 
3  29 

2  17 
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Name  aud  Club. 
L.   Magee,   St.  L. . . . 

E.  Kouetcby,  Pitts. 
J.  Daubert,  Brook.. 
J.  Miller,  St.  Louis 
C.    Schmidt,    Boston 

F.  Merkle,    N.   Y... 

F.  Mollwitz,  Ch-Cin 
R.   Hoblitzell,   Cin.. 

J.  J.  Evers,  Boston 
M.  J.  Huggins,  St.L 

G.  Cutshaw,  Brook.. 
L.  Doyle,  New  York 
W.  J.  Sweeney, Chic 
J.   Viox,   Pittsburgh 

A.  McCarthy,  Pitts. 
H.H.  Mowrey,  Pitts 
G.  Getz,  Brooklyn.. 
J.  C.  Martin,  Bos... 
C.  A.  Deal,  Boston,. 
E.  L.  Grant,  N.Y.. 
J.  B.  Lobert,  Phila. 
M.  Stock.  New  York 
J.C.  Smith,  Br.-Bos. 


J.  Wagner,  Pitts... 
J.  Miller,  St.  Louis 
R.  T.  Fisher,  Chic. 
C.  L.  Herzog,  Cin.. 
W.J.Maranville,  Bos 
S.  Magee,  Phila.... 
Z.  Beck,  St.  Louis.. 
J.  C.  Martin,  Phila. 
A.  Butler,  St.  Louis 
A.  Fletcher,  N.  Y.. 


J.  J.  Murray,  N.Y.. 
J. E. Hummel,  Brook 
M.  Mitchell,  Pitts.. 
J.  0.  Wilson.  St.L. 
ly.  Gilbert,  Boston.. 
F.C.Snodgrass,  N.Y. 
W.   Cruise,   St.  L... 

R.    Miller,   Cin 

P.  Knisely.  Chicago 
J.   Connolly,    Boston 

B.  Daniels,  Cin 

L.  Magee.  St.  Louis 

D.  Costello.  Pitts... 

E.  Mensor.  Pitts... 
T.  Leach.  Chicago.. 
G.F.Twombly,  Cin.. 
W.  Killifer.  Cin.... 

M.  Carey.  Pitts 

T.  Gather,  StL.-Bos 
J.Riggert,  Br.-St.L. 
J.   Dalton.   R'-ooklyn 

C.  Stengel,  Brook... 
H.  H,  Myers.  Brook 
Z.  Wheat,  Brook... 
E.   Collins,  Pitts.... 


G. 


PO, 

30  412 
154  1576 
126  1097 

91  1019 
147  1485 
146  1463 

36     339 

75    802 


INDIVIDUAL   FIELDING. 
FIRST  BASEMEN. 
A.  E.PC.      Name  and  Club. 


28  1  .998 
93  8  .995 
48  8  .993 
57  8  .993 
88  16  .990 
88  16  .990 
21  4  .989 
31  10  .988 


W.  Kellogg,  Cin... 
V.  Saier,  Chicago. 
L.  Dressen,  St.  L.. 
J.  Hummel,  Brook. 
F.  Luderus,  Phila. 
S.  Magee,  Phila... 
D.   Graham,   Cin... 


G.  PO. 

38  311 
153  1521 
38  258 
36  310 
121  1102 
32  296 
25  187 


E.PC. 

4  .983 
22  .986 

5  .982 

6  .982 
30  .975 
10  .970 

8  .961 


SECOND   BASEMEN. 


.976 


301  397  17 
328  428  28  .964 
455  444  38  .959 
307  379  29  .959 
301  426  35 
250  400  42 


.954 


H.   K.   Groh,  Cin....  134 


Pv.  Byrne,  Phila....  101 
G.Whitted,  StL-Bos  16 
E.  L.  Grant,  N.Y..  16 
H.  Irelau,  Phila....  44 
0.  J.  Dugey,  Bos...  16 
THIRD  BASEMEN. 


252  394  44 
187  312  35 
39  45  6 
24  28  4 
98  142  24 
26  23  6 


.975 


83  156  10 

.960 

69  134  11 

.949 

31  43  4 

.949 

86  133  12 

.948 

44  101  8 

.948 

188  174  22 

.943 

95  261  23 

.939 

220  332  37 

.937 

Z.  Beck.  St.   Louis..  122  141  264  28. 935 

J.    Wagner.    Pitts..     17  17    33    4  .926 

J.   A.   Niehoflf,   Cin..  134  154  272  35  .924 

A.    VonGoluitz,    Cin.     20  20    44    6  .914 

J.  H.  Leonard,  Pitts    38  29    51    8  .909 

R.    Byrne,    Phila....     22  35    37    8.900 

H.Zimmerman,  Chic  118  141  197  39  .896 

T.  W.  Leach,  Chic.     16  25    26    7  .879 

A.  Dolan,   St.  Louis    27  23    49  14  .837 


SHORTSTOPS. 


322  424  39 
152  182  20 
20  46  4 
324  474  52 
407  574  65 
95  119  15 
41  54  7 
185  251  33 
155  228  30 
299  446  63 


W.  Gerber,  Pitts.... 
0.  O'Mara,  Brook.. 
R.  J.  Egan,  Brook. . 
-M.Berghammer,  Cin 
N.  Elberfeld,  Brook. 
J.M.  Corriden,  Chic 
C.  Derrick,  Cin-Chic 

E.  Grant,   N.  Y 

M.   Reed,   Phila 

H.Zimmerman,  Chic 


OUTFIELDERS. 


56 


49 

19  28 
76  174 

154  312 

60  79 

96  200 

81  158 

47  79 

17  36 

118  168 

71  144 

102  210 

20  29 
25  61 

136  321 

68  111 

37  55 

154  318 

76  106 

50  78 

116  240 

121  173 

60  102 

144  331 


2  ..  1000 

4  ..  1000 

11  3  .984 

34  6  .983 

14  2  .979 

11  5  .977 

6  4  .976 

2  2  .976 

3  1  .975 

19  5  .974 

7  4  .974 

14  7  .970 

3  1  .970 

2  2  .969 

16  11  .96<? 

11  4  .9fi« 

5  2  .968 

23  12  .966 

8  4  .9fi« 

6  S  .966 

7  P  .96' 

15  7  .964 

4  4  .964 

21  14  .962 

8  4  .962 

R.  Bescher,  N.  Y.. 
G.  Paskert,  Phila.. 
G.Whitted,    StL-Bos 

A.  Dolan,   St.   Louis 

F.  M.  Schulte.  Chic. 
L.  Mann,  Boston 

G.  J.  Burns,  N.Y... 
.J.H.Moran.  Cin-Bos 
D.    Robertson,    N.Y. 

B.  Becker,  Phila... 
T.  H.  Kelley.  Pitts. 
T.  Murray,  Boston.. 
F.  Williams.  Chic. 
S.  M.I  gee.  Ph'la.... 
o.  J.  Dugey.  Boston 

M.  Uhler,  cm 

W.   Good,   Chicago.. 

C.  C.  Cravath.  Phila 
T.  .Johnston,  Chic... 
H.  S.  Lohr,  Cin.... 
.T.Devore,  Ph'la-Bos 
T.W. Bates,  Cin-Chic 
n'.  Collins.  Boston.. 
A.  Marsans,  Cin.... 
H.  LaRoss,  Cin 


31  62  8  .921 
110  183  26  .918 
150  232  36  .914 

33    63  10  .906 

31  33  7  .901 
174  212  46  .894 

69     92  19  .894 

29  62  11  .892 
25     38    8  .887 

30  37  10  .870 


84 

182 

217 

273 

326 

234 

101 

270 

319 

31 

46 

137 

26 

40 

•242 

205 

58 

24 

65 


14  13  .960 
19  14  .958 

4  4  .957 
10  9  .955 
9  11  .953 

24  15  .952 
19  IS  .950 

15  13  .950 
13  6  .950 
17  16  .947 
15  19  .946 

1  2  .941 

2  3  .941 

3  9  .940 
2  2  .933 
1     3  .932 

25  20  .930 
34  18  .930 

7    5  .929 

1  2  .926 
7    6  .923 

4  9  .917 
. .     2  .917 

4     7  .916 

2  6  .739 
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INDIVIDUAL  FIELDING— (Continued.) 
PITCHERS. 


Name  and  Club. 
C.  Adams,   Pitts.... 
J.  Conzelman,  Pitts. 
M.O'TooIe,  Pitts-NY 
G.N.  Rucker,  Brook 

C.  Smitli,  Cliicago.. 
S.Baumgartner,  Ph. 
HE.Matteson,  Phihi 
R.  Harmon,  Pitts.. 
R.  Crutctier,  Boston 

D.  D.  Griner,  St.L. 
J.H.  Robinson,  St.L 
G.  Alexander,  Phila 
G.  McQuillan,  Pitts  45 
H.  Sallee,  St.  Louis 
J.  Lavender,  Chic.  37 
R.   Rudolph,   Boston    42 

E.  J.  Pfeffer,  Brook    43 

B.  Humphries,  Chic  34 
A.  Demaree,  N.  Y..  38 
A.  Fromme,  N.  Y...  38 
R.  Marquard,  N.  Y.  39 
J.  E.  Mayer,  Phila.  48 
H.  Perdue,  Bos-StL    31 

C.  Mathewson,  N.Y.  41 
P.  Ragan,  Brooklyn  38 
G.  W.  Zabel,  Chic.  29 
C.  Schmutz,  Brook.  18 
J.  C.  Benton,  Cin...    41 


G.  PO.  A.  KPC. 


40 

13 

62  . 

33 

33  . 

29 

28  . 

16 

29  . 

16 

10  . 

15 

11  . 

15 

7  . 

37 

11 

59 

33 

48 

37 

41 

26 

47 

46 

18 

102 

45 

11 

68 

46 

3 

71 

.  1000 
.  1000 
.  1000 
.  1000 
.  1000 
.  1000 
.  1000 
1  .986 
1  .981 
1  .979 

1  .979 
3  .976 

2  .975 
2  .974 

5  71  2  .974 

13  96  3  .973 

4  65  2  .972 
10  55  2  .970 

3  58  2  .968 

6  53  2  .967 

5  77  3  .965 

14  105  5  .960 
2  41  2  .956 

15  91  5  .9.55 

8  51  3  .952 
5  29  2  .944 
2  15  1  .944 

9  70  5  .940 


I 

^amc  and  Club. 

G. 

PO. 

A. 

E.PC. 

G. 

Pierce,   Chicago. 

30 

1 

45 

3 

.939 

L. 

Cheney,   Chicago 

50 

7 

84 

6 

.938 

R. 

xMarshall,   Phila. 

27 

7 

38 

.938 

c. 

Lear,    Cin 

17 

1 

14 

.938 

G. 

Tyler,    Boston... 

38 

16 

57 

.935 

F. 

Allen,  Brook 

36 

3 

40 

.935 

K. 

Hegeman.  StL-Ch 

28 

2 

27 

.935 

E. 

Reulbach,  Brook 

44 

11 

71 

.932 

c. 

Tesreau,   N.   Y". .. 

42 

8 

71 

.929 

W 

Doak,   St.   Louis 

36 

9 

93 

.927 

B. 

Tincup,    Phila... 

28 

10 

40 

.926 

W 

Steele,  St.L.-Br. 

25 

1 

24 

.926 

G. 

Wiltso,  N.  Y.... 

20 

2 

10 

.923 

L. 

Ames,   Cin 

47 

8 

99 

.922 

J. 

Oescbger,  Phila.. 

32 

4 

29 

.917 

A. 

W.  Cooper,  Pitts 

40 

12 

72 

.913 

P. 

Douglass,    Cin... 

45 

7 

54 

.910 

E. 

Yingling,    Cin... 

34 

6 

44 

.909 

B. 

Kantlehner,  Pitts 

21 

3 

17 

.909 

P. 

Schneider,  Cin... 

29 

6 

32 

.905 

R. 

Aitchison,  Brook 

26 

8 

30 

.905 

W 

.  James,  Boston. . 

46 

4 

85 

10 

.899 

W 

.  D.  Perritt,  St.L. 

41 

8 

67 

.893 

E. 

Cocreham,  Bos.. 

15 

1 

6 

.875 

J. 

Vaughn,   Chicago 

42 

11 

75 

13 

.869 

E. 

Rixey,  Phila 

24 

5 

29 

.850 

P. 

Strand,   Boston.. 

16 

13 

.813 

CATCHERS. 
Name  and  Club.    G.  PO.  A.E.PB.PC.      Name  and  Club.    G.  PO.  A.E.PB.PC. 


F.  Kafora,  Pitts. 

17 

27      5  . .     1  1000 

J.T.Meyers, 

N.Y.  126 

487  150  20 

5  .970 

B.  Whaling,  Bos. 

59 

272     91     7    6  .981 

L.McCarty,  Brook 

84 

398  117  16 

8  .970 

F.  Snyder,   St.  L. 

98 

419  130  12     8  .978 

H.H.  Gowdy, 

Bos  115 

475  151  21  10  .968 

W.Killifer,  Phila 

90 

464  154  14    2  .978 

C.  Dooin 

.  Phila... 

40 

150 

52    7 

3  .967 

R.Bresnahan,  Chi 

85 

365  113  11  10  .978 

0.  Miller,  Brook.. 

50 

233 

65  11 

7  .964 

R. Coleman,   Pitts 

72 

223     68     7    5  .977 

I.  Wingo,  St 

L.. 

70 

272 

93  16 

6  .958 

G.    Gibson,    Pitts 

101 

358  126  13  10  .974 

W.C.Fisher, 

Brk. 

30 

136 

45    8 

4  .958 

T.  Clarke,   Cin... 

106 

448  132  16  13  .973 

M.Gonzalez, 

Cin. 

83 

252 

101  17 

15  .954 

J.  Archer,   Chic. 

76 

367  105  13  16  .973 

E.  Bums,  Phila.. 

55 

180 

72  14 

6  .947 

J.  McLean,  N.Y.. 

74 

211    42    7    2  .973 

E.Hargrave, 

Chic 

16 

34 

6    3 

1  .930 

CLUB  F] 

ELDING 

. 

Club. 

G. 

PO. 

A. 

E. 

TC. 

PB. 

PC. 

Pittsburgh  

158 

4211 

2035 

223 

6469 

22 

.966 

St.   Louis  

157 

4271 

2056 

239 

6566 

14 

.964 

Boston    

158 

4262 

2162 

246 

6670 

17 

.963 

New   York 

156 

4165 
4112 

2032 
1924 

254 
248 

6451 
6284 

7 
19 

961 

Brooklyn   

154 

.961 

Cincinnati    

157 

4157 
4150 

2097 
1913 

314 
310 

6568 
6373 

39 
29 

.952 

Chicago    

156 

!951 

Philadelphia     . . . . 

154 

4120 

2016 

324 

6460 

11 

.950 

Following  are  the  official  records  of  National  League  pitchers  who  par- 
ticipated in  fifteen  or  more  games  during  the  season  of  1914.  In  computing 
this  record  all  runs  scored  were  charged  against  the  pitcher  except  those 
resulting  from  fielding  errors  and  passed  balls.  No  runs  were  charged  that 
scored  after  chances  had  been  offered  fielders  to  retire  the  side.  The  per- 
centage is  based  on  the  least  number  of  earned  runs  per  n>ne-inning  game. 
To  arrive  at  this  percentage  the  total  earned  runs  are  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  innings  pitched;  then  multiplied  by  nine  to  find  the  pitcher's  average 
effectiveness  for  a  complete  game. 
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PITCnETRS*   RECORDS. 

(At  least  fifteen  complete  games.) 

Arranged   According  to  Percentage  of  Earned  Runs  per  Nine  Inning  Game. 


n 


a 


CO.  O    5    O   O   M  P5.3    M    W  d«    M   ^    fr^  KO  <fii 

Wm.   Doak,    St.   Louis 3G  16  256  19    6    7  1016  193    7  87  118    7    79  49  1.72 

W.James.    Boston 46  30  332  26    7    4  1316  26113  118  156    6    91  70  1.90 

E.   J,    Pfeffer.    Brooklyn 43  27  315  23  12    3  1268  264    7  91135    3    99  69  1.97 

James    Vaughn,    Chicago....  42  23  293  21  13    4  1209  236    8  109  165  13  119  67  2.06 

H.   F.    Sallee,    St.    Louis 46  18  282  18  17    3  1152  252    9  72  105  ..     92  66  2.11 

A.  W.  Cooper,   Pittsburgh...  40  19  267  16  15  ..  1097  246    5  79  102    4    99  63  2.12 

G.   W.  Zabel,    Chicago 29    2  128    4    4  ..     507  104    2  45    50    4    45  312.13 

R.    Rudolph,    Boston 42  31336  27  10    6  1302  288    4  61138    7  105  88  2.36 

W.  D.   Perritt,  St,  Louis....  41  18  286  16  13    3  1165  248  15  93  115    2  106  75  2.36 

G.    Alexander,    Philadelphia  46  32  355  27  15    6  1459  327  11  76  214    1  133  94  2.38 

Charles  Tesreau,    New  York  42  26  322  26  10    8  1299  238    7  128  189    6  104  85  2.38 

Paul    Strand,    Boston 16    1    55    6    2  ..     230    47    1  23    33    3    23  15  2.45 

D.  D.    Griner,   St.    Louis....  37  11179    9  13    2    727  163     3  57    74    3    66  50  2.51 

R.    Harmon,    Pittsburgh 37  19  245  13  17    2    987  226    7  55    61     3    84  69  2.53 

L.  Chenev,   Chicago 50  21  311  20  18    6  1295  239  10  140  157  26  136  88  2.55 

P.   Douglass,   Cincinnati 45  13  239  11  18  ..     972  186  11  92  121    4  111  68  2.56 

J.   E.    Maver,    Philadelphia..  48  24  321  21  19    4  1343  308  13  91  116    2  135  92  2.58 

Chas.    Adams,    Pittsburgh. ..  40  19  283  13  16    3  1116  253    7  39    91    2    97  81  2.. 58 

Ben    Tincup,    Philadelphia. .  28    9  155    8  10    3    659  165    4  62  108    2    71  45  2.61 

Leon    Ames.     Cincinnati 47  18  297  15  23    3  1241274    6  94  128  12  125  87  2.64 

Ed.    Reulbach,    Brooklyn. ...  44  14  256  11  18    3106622810  83119    6108  752.64 

R.    Aitchison,    Brooklyn 26    8  172  12    7    3    720  156    3  60    87    9    71  512.67 

B.  Humphries,    Chicago 34    8  17110  11    2    707  162    2  37    62    1    80  512.68 

George    Tyler,    Boston 38  21  271  16  14    5  1129  247  14  101  140    8  113  81  2.69 

P.    Schneider,    Cincinnati.. ..  29  11  144    5  13    1    620  143    7  56    62    1    71  45  2.81 

Geo.   Wiltse,  New  York 20  ..     38    1    1  ..    161    41  . .  12    19    1    21  12  2.84 

K.  M.  Hegeman,  St.L.-Chic.  28    2  102    3    5  ..     428    87    8  32    38    7    50  33  2.91 

Jos,    Conzelman,    Pittsburgh  33    4  101    5    6    1    409    88    3  40    39    2    39  33  2.94 

J.    C,    Benton,    Cincinnati...  41  16  271  16  18    5  1115  223  11  95  121  11  124  89  2.96 

Geo,    McQuillan,    Pittsburgh  45  15  259  13  17  ..  1050  248    8  60    96    2  100  86  2.99 

P.    Ragan,     Brooklyn 38  14  208  10  15    1    902  214    3  85  106  ..  104  69  2.99 

C.  Mathewson,    New   York,.  41  29  312  24  13    5  1251  314    2  23    80    7  133  104  3.00 
J.   H.   Robinson,   St.   Louis..  26    6  126    7    8    1    528  128    4  32    30  . .     61  42  3.00 

Chas,  Lear,  Cincinnati 17    3    56    1    2    1    234    55    2  19    20    2    23  19  3.05 

R,    Marquard,    New    York. ..  39  15  268  12  22    4  1086  261    2  47    92  12  117  913,06 

Jas.    Lavender,    Chicago 37  11214  1111    2    509  19111  87    87    8  106  73  3.07 

Al.   Demaree,    New  York. ...  38  13  224  10  17    2    948219    8  77    89    1    97  773.09 

E,  Kantlehner,    Pittsburgh..  21    3    67    3    2    2    287    51     3  39    26    3    33  23  3.09 

Frank    Allen,     Brooklyn 36  10  171    8  14    1    707  165    3  57    68    1    79  59  3.10 

H.    E.    Matteson,    Phila 15    2    58    3    2  ..     243    58    1  23    28    2    29  20  3.10 

Arthur  Fromme.    New   York  38    3  138    9    5    1    570  142    7  44    57    1    57  49  3.20 

S,    Baumgartner,    Phila 15    2    60    2    2    1    248    60    2  16    24   .,     29  22  3,30 

Chas.    Schmutz.    Brooklyn. ..  18    1    57    1    3  ..     235    57    1  13    21    1    29  213.32 

Wm.    Steele,    St.    L.-Brook..  25  ,.     70    2    3  ..     293    72    3  14    19    1    46  26  3.34 

G,    N.    Rucker.    Brooklyn.. .,  16    5  104    7    6..     449  113    2  27    35    1    57  39  3,38 

Earl    Y^ingling,     Cincinnati..  34    8  198    9  13    3    844  207    6  54    80    7  102  76  3.45 

R.    Crutcher.    Boston 33    5  159    5    6    1    668  169    6  66    48    4    73  613,45 

Geo.    Pierce,    Chicago 30    4  141    9  12..     602122    2  65    78    1    82  553.51 

Hub    Perdue,     Boston-St,L. .  31  14  205  10  13  . .     832  220    8  46    56    5    95  81  3.56 

Roy   Marshall,    Philadelphia  27    7  134    6    7..     591144    5  50    49    4    77  56  3.76 

Jos,    Oeschger,    Philadelphia  32    5  124    4    8..     546  129  10  54    47    5    74  52  3.77 

Chas.    Smith,    Chicago 16    1    54    2    4  . .     217    49    1  15    17    1    27  23  3.83 

Eppa    Rixey,    Philadelnhia. .  24    2  103    2  11  . .     461124    3  45    41    7    73  50  4.37 

M,    O'Toole,    Pitts.-N,Y 29    3  126    2    9..     547  126..  59    49,.    73  64  4.57 

E.    Cocrcham.    Boston 15    1    45    3    4..    195    48.,  27    15,,     30  24  4.80 

*  Average  runs  earned  per  nine-inning  game. 


TYRUS  R.  COBB. 

Detroit, 

Leading  Batsman,  American  League,  1914. 
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American   League 

t  IIAMl'IONSHir   WINNEKS  IN    TKEVIOrS  YEARS. 

1900— Chicago  607 

1901— Chicago   610 

1902— Athletics    610 

1903— Boston   659 

1904— Boston   617 

1905— Athletics    621 

1906— Chicago  614 


1907— Detroit  

613 

190S— Detroit  

588 

1909— Detroit  

645 

1910— Athletics  

6S0 

1911— Athletics 

669 

1912— Boston    

1913— Athletics    

691 

627 

STANDI N(;  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 


CInl) 


Atii.    Bos.  Wash.  Dct.    St.L.    N.Y.  Chic.  Cleve.  Won.     PC. 


.Mlik'tics    

Boston    12 

Washington    9 

Detroit     9 

St.   Ix>uls   7 

New    York 8 

Chicago   5 

Cleveland    3 


.e.'-.i 

.595 
.526 
.523 
.464 
.455 
.455 
.333 


Name  and  Cliib. 


INDIVIDUAL  BATTIN 
G.AB.  R.ER.H.  TB.: 


G. 
2B.3B.HR.SH.SB.BB.SO.PC. 


T.  R.  Cobb,  Detroit 97  345    69 

E.  Collins,    Philadelphia...  152  526  122 

T.   Speaker,   Boston 15S  571  100 

J.   Jackson,    Cleveland 122  453    61 

J.  F.  T.elivelt,  Cleveland..  32  64  6 
J.  F.  Baker.  Philadelphia  150  670  84 
R.  C.   Hoblitzel,   Boston...     68  229    31 

S.   Crawford,    Detroit 157  5S2    74 

J.  Molnnis.  Philadelphia..  149  576    74 

J.   l:'\iuruier.  Chicago 109  379    44 

W.  F.  Cree,  New  York....  77  275  45 
W.   L.   Barbare,   Cleveland    15    52      6 

C.   Walker,    St.    Lonis 151517    67 

E.  Walker,  St.  Louis 71  131 

C.  Milan,  Washington..  115  437 

Roth,   Chicago 34  126 

Burns,  Detroit 137  478 

.   H.  Schang.  Phila 107  307 

F.   Mitchell,   Wash 55  193 

A.  Cook,  New  York....  131  470 

B.  Pratt.   St.  Louis....  158  584 

C.  Foster,    Washington  156  616 

E.  Lewis,   Boston 146  510 

Williams.    Washington    81  169 

N.   Oldring,   Phila 119  466 

F.  Baker,   Chicago 15    47 

Veach.    Detivit 149  531 

Strunk.  I'hiladelphia. . .  122  404 

R.  Chapman.  Cleveland....  106  375 

V.   A.   Russell,   Chicago....     39    62 

-•J.  N.  BtMitley,  Washington    23    40      7 

W.   Kuhu.    Chicago 17    40      4 

J.    Collins.    Chicago 154  598    61 

J.    Kirke,    Cleveland 67  242    18 

E.  Murphy,  Pliiladelphia. .  14S  573  101 

R.   Schalk,    Chicago 135  392    30 

B.  E.   Shotten.   St.   Ix>uis..  154  579    82 

H.  Chase,    Chicago 58  206    27 

H.   High,   Detroit 80  184    25 


R. 
G. 

W, 

•— M. 

L. 

D. 

*  E. 
G. 

*  A. 
R. 
H. 
R. 
A. 


47  127  177 
95  ISl  238 
74  193  287 
46  153  210 

5  21  28 
67  182  249 
20  73  89 
54  183  281 
53  ISl  212 
34  118  168 
31  85  113 

6  16  22 
53  154  228 
13  39  53 
51  129  173 

11  37  56 

39  139  186 
34  88  124 
16  55  69 
45  133  153 
60  165  240 
66  174  216 

40  142  203 
13  47  64 
58  129  173 

3  13  16 
37  146  196 

41  111  1.38 

44  103  145 
5  17  20 
5  11  13 
3  11  12 

45  164  225 

12  66  S3 
89  156  195 
20  106  123 
57  l.'i6  193 
19  55  75 
22  49  60 


9  3 

2  1 
9  3 

j5  .. 

3  V. 


35  57 
58  97 


13  42 
13  22 
1   2 


77 
41 
2  2 
19  53 
12  19 


29  25  19 

14  10  31 

9  4  30 

3  12 


15  29  51 

2  6  13 
10  38  32 

3  3  8 
22  23  32 


4   2 
13  14 


2  24  22  57 


1  22  20  50 


25  57 
24  48 
..   1 


21  30  27 

4  5  7 

10  36  87 

21  24  38 

10  40  64 

6  9  23 

9  7  26 


22  .368 
31  .344 

25  .338 

34  .338 

10  .328 

37  .319 
21  .319 
31  .314 
27  .314 

44  .311 

24  .309 
5  .308 

72  .298 

26  .298 
26  .295 

25  .294 
56  .291 
33  ,287 
19  .285 
60  .283 

45  .282 

47  .282 
41  .278 
19  .278 

35  .277 
3  .277 

29  .275 

38  .275 

48  .275 
14  .275 

5  .275 

11  .275 

49  .274 

30  .273 

46  .272 
24  .270 
66  .269 
19  .267 
21  .266 
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INDIVIDUAL  BATTING— (Coutinued) . 


Name  and  Club. 


J.  L.  Leary,  St.  Louis 

J.   G.  Grauey,    Clevelaud.. 

H.   LuiL)old,    Clevelaud 

L.   G.   N'uuamaker,   N.  Y.. 
J,  Lavau,  bt.  Louis 

C.  G.  .Mulleu,  New  York.. 
W.  L.   Garduei",    Boston... 

►  C.  A.  Gaudil,  Wasbiugton 

K.    Demmitt,    Chicago 

H.  B.  Hooper,  Boston 

N.   Lajoie,    Cleveland 

l\  L.  Cady,  Boston 

»R.   Morgan,   Washington... 

B.  Acosta,  Washington  — 

G.    Moriarty,    Detroit 

G.  Williams,  St.  Louis.... 

T.  F.  Daley,  Phila.-N.  Y. 

S.   F.  O'Neill,   Cleveland.. 

W.  F.  Carrigan,  Boston... 

0.    Ilenriksen,    Boston 

O.  Bush,  Detroit 

0.   Vitt,  Detroit 

•D.  Moeller,  Washington... 

H.  Harper,  Washington... 

M.   Kavanagh,  Detroit 

G.   D.   Weaver,   Chicago... 

T.  L.  Turner,  Cleveland... 

W.  "R.  Johnston,  Cleveland 

T.  C.  Howard,  St.  Louis.. 

J,  J.   Barry,   Philadelphia. 

J.  M    Olson,  Cleveland 

H.  Coveleskie,  Detroit.... 
>H.   Schaefer,  Washington. 

F.  C.  Maisel,  New  Y'ork.. 

E.  Scott,   Boston 

D.  C.   Gainor,   Det.-Bostnn 

.T.  .T.  T?oohling,  Wash 

Lloyd  Davies.  Phila 

H.   C.  Janvrin.  Boston 

■T.  P.  Austin.  St.  Louis.... 

K.    W'ond.    Cleveland 

R.  Hartzell,  New  Y'ork 

T.  D.  Daly,  Chicago 

J  W.  Tapp.  Philadeli)hia. 
L.  A.  Chapnelle,  Chicago.. 

F.  Podip.  Chicago 

A.    Egnn.    Cleveland 

J.  A.   Dnhuc,   Detroit 

L.  Po7xiid.  Cleveland 

H,  K.  Hoilman.   Detroit... 

'E.  A'ntimith.  Washinsrton 
H.  ShnnVs.  Wnshineton. . . 
P.  T'opjcfTinanerh.  N.  Y.... 
P.  PHckburne.  Chi^neo... 
L.  J.  Boone.  N"tv  York.... 
W.  TnhTijson,   Wasbi'^n'tnn  . 

T.    WnlQh,    N,    Y.-PhMq 

P.  .T.  Wnllnoe.  St.  Tnnis.. 

S     D.    Ynrlfps.    ■nr.cjfnn 

W.    P.    P'-Ji.r.    Pnafon 

W.    A.  W""io"-«»Ti«!<5,   pipvp. 

O.    D51"C>3,    ■nntrr>'«-  [ 

F.  p.  CnHsph.  r>iovoinn'd.'. 
R.   Bressler.  Philadelphia. 


G.AB 

R. 

ER.H.  TB. 

2B.i 

B.III 

l.SH.SB.BB.SO.PC. 

144  533 

35 

21  141  183 

28 

7 

.   6 

9 

10 

71 

.26c 

130  460 

63 

48  122  162 

17 

10 

1   6 

20 

C7 

46 

.265 

114  402 

46 

33  106  125 

13 

3  . 

.   6 

12 

54 

56 

.264 

91  262 

19 

12  69  91 

10 

3 

2   3 

11 

23 

34 

.263 

74  239 

21 

10  63  81 

7 

4 

1   5 

6 

17 

39 

.263 

93  323 

33 

21  84  92 

8 

..  . 

.  21 

11 

33 

55 

.260 

155  553 

50 

39  143  213 

23 

19 

3  11 

16 

35 

39 

.259 

145  526 

48 

40  136  189 

24 

10 

3  38 

30 

44 

44 

.259 

146  515 

63 

42  133  176 

13 

12 

2  15 

12 

61 

48 

.258 

141  530 

85 

65  137  193 

23 

15 

1   7 

19 

58 

47 

.258 

121  419 

37 

24  108  129 

14 

2 

1  15 

14 

32 

15-. 258 

61  159 

14 

10  41  49 

6 

1  . 

.   4 

2 

12 

.258 

147  491 

50 

39  126  167 

22 

8 

1  14 

24 

62 

34 

.257 

38  74 

10 

6  19  25 

2 

2  . 

3 

11 

18 

.257 

130  465 

56 

41  118  150 

19 

5 

L  25 

34 

39 

27 

.254 

143  499 

51 

41  126  169 

19 

6 

4  14 

35 

36  120 

.253 

95  277 

53 

38  70  91 

7 

7  . 

.  12 

12 

50 

27 

.253 

86  269 

28 

24  68  84 

12 

2  . 

.   2 

1 

15 

35 

.253 

81  178 

18 

17  45  55 

5 

1  10 

1 

40 

18 

.253 

61  95 

16 

12  24  32 

3 

1   1 

5 

22 

12 

.253 

157  596 

97 

72  150  176 

18 

.  10 

35  112 

54 

.252 

66  195 

35 

23  49  56 

7 

.  20 

10 

31 

8 

.251 

151  571 

83 

63  143  185 

19 

26 

1  14 

26 

71 

89 

.250 

22  12 

1 

13   3 

1 

4 

.250 

127  439 

60 

41  109  154 

21 

4  16 

16 

41 

42 

.248 

136  541 

64 

44  133  177 

20 

2  10 

14 

20 

40 

.246 

120  428 

43 

34  105  140 

14 

1  38 

17 

44 

36 

.245 

103  340 

43 

32  83  100 

15 

.  11 

14 

28 

46 

.244 

81  209 

21 

18  51  61 

6 

.   8 

14 

28 

42 

.244 

140  467 

57 

35  113  125 

12 

.  31 

22 

53 

34 

.242 

89  310 

22 

15  75  88 

6 

1   7 

15 

13 

24 

.242 

42  95 

6 

3  23  27 

2 

.   8 

6 

28 

.242 

25  29 

6 

4   7   8 

1 

.   1 

4 

3 

5 

.241 

149  548 

78 

55  131  178 

23 

2   4' 

74 

76 

69 

.239 

144  539 

66 

47  129  160 

15 

2  26 

9 

32 

43 

.239 

39  84 

11 

10  20  39 

9 

2   3 

2 

8 

14 

.239 

27  71 

10 

8  17  21 

2 

.   2 

5 

17 

.239 

19  46 

6 

5  11  16 

3 

.   3 

*i 

5 

13 

.239 

143  492 

65 

49  117  150 

18 

1  20 

29 

38 

50 

.238 

130  466 

55 

42  111  135 

16 

.  16 

20 

40 

59 

.238 

72  220 

24 

18  52  67 

6 

1   1 

6 

13 

26 

.236 

137  481 

55 

45  112  148 

15 

1  22 

22 

68 

38 

.233 

61  133 

13 

9  31  33 

2 

.   2 

3 

7 

13 

.233 

69  199 

22 

14  46  57 

7 

2 

.  10 

1 

31 

14 

.231 

21  39 

3 
21 

1   9   9 
15  75  103 

4 
21 

11 
35 

.231 

107  327 

9 

3  34 

12 

.229 

29  88 

7 

6  20  24 

2 

.   1 

3 

20 

.227 

69  124 

9 

6  28  41 

8 

1^-  4 

*i 

7 

11 

.226 

23  71 

4 

3  16  18 

1  . 

.   2 

2 

9 

6 

.226 

67  182 

25 

18  41  57 

"s 

2  12 

1 

22 

29 

.225 

58  151 

11 

8  34  41 

1 

.   1 

8 

9 

28 

.225 

14;?  ROO 

44 

36  112  166 

22 

10 

4  30 

18 

29 

51 

.224 

ir.7  ^,''0 

5=1 

4:^  1'>7  162 

14 

6 

3  13 

38 

51 

73 

.223 

■\ii  i-74 

RO 

42  lO!,  198 

10 

5 

1  31 

25 

66 

58 

.222 

10<;  ?7o 

?4 

?■?  S?  94 

8 

2  . 

.  10 

10 

31 

41 

.222 

f;4  i"<? 

9? 

17  pn  45 

4 

1 

^-  5 

2 

10 

27 

.220 

Tin   oro 

49 

39  77  1iq 

12 

9 

4  24 

12 

59 

48 

.219 

OR   -'• 

f. 

S  lfi  00 

2 

1  . 

4 

1 

5 

13 

.219 

po  on-? 

•>^ 

17  Pi     R« 

17 

2 

1  12 

5 

14 

23 

.218 

9i   1=:1 

14 

19  S-l  41 

4 

2  . 

.   1 

5 

18 

11 

.218 

4?  H? 

I? 

9  SI  41 

6 

2  . 

.   4 

2 

8 

24 

.217 

4*?  97 

8 

S  21   •>« 

4 

1   5 

11 

24 

.216 

40  102 

8 

5  22  2'i 

3 

2 

3 

2 

12 

IS 

.216- 

26  51 

G 

4  11  14 

1 

1  '. 

2 

6 

7 

.216 
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INDIVIDUAL  BATTING- 

Name  and  Club.  G.AB.  R.ER.H. 

D.  Baker.  Detroit 43    70  4  3  15 

H.  J.  Pennock,  Phila 27    56  7  6  12 

E.  J.  Sweeney,  New  York  87  258  25  19  55 

S.  Agnew,   St.   Louis 113  311  22  18  66 

J.  F.  Breton,  Chicago 81231  21  13  49 

F.  Truesdale,  New  York..  77  217  23  14  46 
C.  E.  Wares,  St.  Louis....  81  215  20  11  45 

J.  R.   Shawkey,   Phila 34    82  6  3  17 

R.  Mitchell,  St.  Louis 27    34  4  2  7 

G.  F.  McBride,  Wash 156  503  49  34  102 

M.  J.  McHale.  New  York..  30    60  5  3  12 

W.  J.  Steen,  Cleveland....  29    70  4  3  14 

■W.  Smith,   Washington....  45    97  11  8  19 

R.  Caldwell,  New  York...  58  113  9  5  22 

F.  Coumbe,  Bos.-Cleve 29    41  1  1  8 

C.  Engel,  Boston 55  134  14  11  26 

O.  Stanage,  Detroit 122  400  16  9  77 

C.  D.  Thomas,  Boston 63  130  9  7  25 

S.    Gregg,   Cleve. -Boston...  27    52  5  2  10 

L.   Bush,   Philadelphia 35    74  6  5  14 

W.   L.  Kopf,   Philadelphia  35    69  8  6  13 

H.    Lord,   Chicago 21    69  8  6  13 

R.    McKee,    Detroit 32    64  7  4  12 

W.  P.  Holden,  New  York.  50  165  12  9  30 

J.    Bassler.    Cleveland 43    77  5  4  14 

W.  Leverenz,  St.  Louis....  26    33  2  2  6 

E.  Hamilton,  St.  Louis....  43    85  6  5  15 

G.  Boehler,   Detroit 13    17  2  2  3 

G.  Foster,  Boston 30    63  4  4  11 

M.    Wolfgang,    Chicago....  19    40  2  2  7 

W.  Rumler,  St.   Louis 33    46  2  2  8 

F.  Alcock,    Chicago 54  156  12  8  27 

J.   A,  Thompson,   Phila....  16    29  3  3  5 

W.  Purtell,  Detroit 26    76  4  . .  13 

•J.  E.  Henry,  Washington..  91  261  22  18  44 

Y.   W.  Ayres,   Washington  45    83  6  4  14 

R.  Keating,  New  York....  33    71  6  5  12 

W.   Mayer,  Chicago 39    85  7  5  14 

A.  L.  Williams,  New  York  59  178  9  5  29 

E.  Cicotte,   Chicago 42    86  5  4  14 

J.    Scott,   Chicago 41    86  3  3  14 

J.    Berger,    Chicago 47  148  11  10  23 

J.    W.  Wyckoff,   Phila 32    73  7  2  11 

E.  Plank.  Philadelphia....  30    60  6  4  9 

C.  Weilman,  St.  Louis 39  101  5  3  15 

H.  B.  Leonard.   Boston....  32    68  3  3  10 

U.  C.  Faber.  Chicago 33    55  2  3  8 

C.  A.  Bender,  Philadelphia  24    62  4  4  9 

J.  Warhop,  New  York 35    71  10  7  10 

J.  Wood,   Boston 20    43  2  2  6 

R.   Collins,   Boston 38    79  2  2  11 

E.  Miller,   St.   Louis 34    58  8  6  8 

R.  L.  Fisher,  New  York..  28    65  2  1  9 

R.  Johnson.  Boston 15    30  2  2  4 

G.  Baumgardner,  St.  Louis  38    53  2  2  7 

J.  D.  Benz.   Chicago 44    92  5  4  12 

J.  L.  Birmingham,  Cleve..  19    47  2  1  6 

C.  Brown,   Phila. -N.   Y....  34    64  1  ..  8 

J.  Jenkins,  St.  Louis 19    32  ..  ..  4 

F.  P.  Crossin,  St.  Louis...  43    90  5  3  11 
J.  A.   Shaw,  Washington..  45    84  5  4  10 

J.  Pieh,  New  York 13    17  1  1  2 

W.  James.  St.  T^uis 38    89  4  3  10 

J.  W.  Engel,   Washington  30    27  4  4  3 


-(Continued). 
TB.2B.3B.HR.SH.SB.BB.SO.PC. 


19 

2 

16 

68 

8 

79 

60 

50 

57 

19 

8 

122 

14 

16 

25 

26 

11 

28 

93 

26 

12 

21 

19 

19 

15 

37 

17 

6 

19 

5 

12 

7 

9 

35 

7 

17 

59 

18 

13 

19 

41 

16 

17 

28 

14 

11 

15 

11 

9 

13 

15 

7 

12 

10 

10 

4 

7 

15 

6 

13 

7 

14 

14 

3 

13 

2 

6 

9 

.214 

1 

2 

11 

.214 

9 

19 

35 

30 

.213 

6 

10 

24 

63 

.212 

12 

9 

24 

42 

.212 

4 

11 

39 

35 

.212 

14 

10 

28 

35 

.209 

4 

4 

22 

.207 

i 

2 

7 

.205 

22 

12 

43 

70 

.203 

2 

1 

4 

15 

.200 

3 

2 

26 

.200 

2 

3 

3 

12 

.196 

5 

2 

7 

24 

.195 

1 

12 

.195 

"2 

4 

14 

11 

.194 

15 

2 

24 

58 

.193 

2 

1 

18 

17 

.192 

3 

1 

4 

15 

.192 

4 

2 

25 

.189 

5 

6 

8 

14 

.189 

4 

2 

5 

3 

.189 

2 

1 

14 

16 

.187 

3 

2 

16 

26 

.182 

3 

15 

8 

.182 

1 

11 

.182 

"7 

13 

24 

.176 

1 

4 

.176 

'5 

4 

14 

.175 

2 

2 

7 

.175 

3 

3 

12 

.174 

5 

7 

14 

.173 

1 

7 

8 

.172 

3 

2 

7 

.171 

10 

37 

47 

.169 

2 

3 

22 

.169 

3 

4 

25 

.168 

2 

14 

23 

.165 

3 

26 

26 

.163 

6 

3 

18 

.163 

2 

3 

19 

.163 

5 

"2 

13 

9 

.155 

1 

3 

4 

15 

.151 

7 

4 

14 

.150 

2 

7 

27 

.149 

9 

4 

11 

.147 

2 

10 

16 

.145 

4 

4 

13 

.145 

,2 

1 

18 

.141 

m 

ftl 

3 

14 

.140 

^ 

■? 

8 

27 

.139 

4 

4 

13 

.138 

5 

1 

11 

.138 

2 

13 

.133 

4 

3 

20 

.132 

4 

1 

29 

.130 

1 

2 

5 

.128 

3 

4 

27 

.125 

1 

11 

.125 

'3 

10 

10 

.122 

3 

1 

34 

.119 

1 

2 

8 

.118 

4 

4 

38 

.113 

2 

.. 

8 

14 

.111 
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Name  and  Club. 


INDIVIDUAL  BATTING— (Continued). 

G.AB.  R.ER.H.  TB.2B.3B.HR.SH.SB.BB.SO.PC. 


T.  H.  Caret,   Detroit 29  47 

R.  Bislaud.   Cleveland 18  57 

F.  J.   Blandiiig,    Cleveland  27  39 

H.  Bedient,   Boston 36  50 

M.  Main,  Detroit 29  40 

E.  G.  Shore,  Boston 19  50 

A.  E.  Collamore,  Cleve....  21  32 

W.  Mitchell,  Cleveland 35  81 

H.  K.  Hoch,  St.  Louis 12  18 

L.  L.  Cole,  New  York 25  42 

R.   Reynolds,   Detroit 20  21 

A.  Bowman,  Cleveland 20  21 

M.  Hall,  Detroit 18  22 

6.  Morton,  Cleveland 20  35 

Z.  Z.  Hagerman,  Cleveland  35  .61 

W.  Lathrop,  Chicago 

W.  James   (Lefty)   Cleve.. 
H.  M.  Dilliuger,  Cleveland 


12 

12 

10 

1     .. 

..       2     . 

.       2 

1     .. 

..       1 

2      6 

..       1     . 

4 
3 

..       1     . 

i    .. 

..       1     . 

1    .. 

..       8     . 

.       8 

1    .. 

..       2     . 
..       1     . 

.       1 

22  .106 
2  .105 
10  .102 
34  .100 
15  .100 
20  .100 

7  .094 
22  .086 

8  .056 
20  .048 

8  .047 

8  .047 
7  .045 

10  .029 
41  .016 
4  .000 

9  .000 
6  .000 


Club.  G.  AB.  R. 

Philadelphia..   158  5123  749 

Detroit    157  5100  615 

Boston    160  5109  588 

Cleveland   ...     157  5153  538 

St.  Louis 159  5105  523 

Washington  ..  158  5114  572 

Chicago    157  5039  487 

New  York....     257  4994  538 


CLUB  BATTING. 
ER.     H.    TB.    2B.  SB.IIR.SH.  SB. 


580  1392  1801  16; 
434  1318  1756  19i 


80  28,  217  229 

84  25  205  210 

447  1279  1728  225  85  18  170  176 

397  1262  1611  178  69  11  154  168 

378  1242  1627  184  75  17  147  231 


442  1245  1637  176  81 
352  1205  1565  161  71 
384  1143  1432  149  52 


18  177  219 

19  204  166 
12  140  252 


BB.  SO.  PC. 

545  519  .272 

559  537  .258 

490  551  .250 

451  683  .245 

423  863  .243 

471  642  .243 

408  611  .239 

577  711  .229 


INDIVIDUAL  FIELDING. 
FIRST  BASEMEN. 


Name  and  Club.        G.  PO.  A.  E.  PC, 

J.    Mclnnis,    Phila..  149  1423    85    7  .99? 

C.   Mullen,    N.   Y...     85    898    62    6  .994 

C.    Gandil,    Wash...  145  1284  143  13  .99] 

H.  C.  Janvrin,  Bos.    56    531    43    6  .99( 

J.   Kirke,  Cleveland    18    162    12    2  .\i8i 

J.  L.  Leary,  St.  L..  130  12.56    75  17  .98"; 

W.  R.  Johnston,  CI.     90    847    36  12  .98'( 

I.    Howard,    St.    L,.     28    215    12    3  .98-; 

N.    Lajoie,    Cleve...     31    300    18    5  .98e 


Name  and  Club. 
Jos.  Burns,  Detroit 
D.C.Gainor,  De.-Bo. 
H.  Chase,  Chicago.. 
R.  W.  Wood,  Cleve. 
R.C.Hoblitzell.  Bos. 

''.   Fournier,  Chi 

.  .  E.  Ileilman,  Det. 
.^.  Williams,  N.  Y. 
A.  C.  Engle,  Boston 


G.  PO.  A.  E.  PC. 


137  1576 

19  104 
58     632 

20  145 
68  627 
97  1025 
16  165 
58  577 
29    280 


30  .982 

2  .982 

13  .981 

3  .981 

14  .979 
25  .978 

4  .978 

15  .976 
7  .976 


SECOND  BASEMEN. 


61    1 


T.  L.  Turner,  Cleve.    17 

I.   M.    Olson,    Cleve.     23  62    72    2  .985 

S.  D.  Yerkes,   Bos..     91  177  241  12  .972 

E.  T.  Collins,  Phila.  152  354  387  23  .970 

O.   Vitt,    Detroit....     36  48  112    6  .964 

R.  Blackburne,  Chi.  143  239  433  26  .963 


L.  Boone,  N.  Y., 


90    238  294  22   .960 


187  215  17  .959 


N.  Lajoie,   Clev 

R.   Morgan,   Wash..  146  290  379  37  .948 

F.  Truesdale,  N,  Y.  67  121  185  17  .947 

R.  Chapman,  Cleve.  33  62    92    9  .945 

D.  B.  Pratt,  St.  L..  152  358  423  46  .944 

M.   Kavanagh,    Det.  115  228  333  43  .929 

H.  C.  Janvrin,  Bos.  57  92  136  20  .919 


T.  L.  Turner,  Cleve.  103    138  229  14  .963 

G.    Moriarty,    Det..  126    125  312  20  .956 

J.   F.   Baker,   Phila.  149    221  292  24  .955 

0,  Vitt,  Detroit 16      15    42    3  .950 

W.   Purtell,   Detroit  16      19    34    3  .946 

W.  L.  Gardner,  Bos.  153    187  312  31  .942 

1.  M.    Olson,    Cleve.  19  *  42    32    5  .937 
I.  Howard,    St.   L..  3^  37    51    6  .936 


THIRD   BASEMEN. 

J.  P.  Austin.  St.  L.  1-27  183  249  30  .935 

H.  Lord,  Chicago...     19  10    32  3  .933 

E.    Foster,    Wash...  156  200  247  34  .929 


F.  C.  Maisel,  N.  Y.  148 
J.  F.  Breton,  Chic.  79 
F.  Alcock,  Chicago  48 
H.  F.  Baker,  Chi...  15 
L.  Pezold,  Cleveland    20 


206  245  35  .928 
84  158  24  .910 
57  95  16  .905 
7  22  4  .879 
21     41  13   .827 
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INDIVIDUAL  FIELDING— (Continued). 
SnORTSTOPS. 

Name  and  Club.        G.  PO.  A.  E.  PC.      Name  and  Club.  G.  PO.  A.  E.  PC. 

R.    Bisland,    Cleve. .     15      31    45    3  .963  J.   Borger,    Chicago.  27  56    74  11  .922 

G.    IMcBride,    Wash.  156    367  460  36  .958  W.A.Wambsg'ss,  CI,  36  65  109  15  .921 

R.Peckinp'gh,    N.Y.  157    356  500  39  .956  P.  Lavan,  St.  Louis  73  178  193  34  .916 

E.  Scott,   Boston....  143    324  408  39  .949  11.  Chapman,   Cleve.  72  161  187  33  .913 

J.   Barry,   Phila 140    244  447  39  .947  C.  Wares,  St.  Louis  68  128  196  35  .903 

0.  Bush,    Detroit...  157    425  544  58  .944  R.  J.  Wallace,  St.L.  19  26    46    9  .889 

1.  M.  Olson,   Cleve..     31      58    89    9  .942  [I.   C.  Janvrin,  Bos.  20  40    47  15  .853 
G.  D.  Weaver,  Chi.  134    367  389  59  .928^ 


OUTFIELDERS. 


A.  Strunk,  Phila....  120 
W.  P.  Holden,  N.Y.  45 
W.  P.  Rehg,  Boston  42 
S.  Crawford,  Detroit  157 
W.  Cree,  Nev>^  York  76 
J.  Kirke,  Cleveland.  42 
H.  B.  Hooper,  Bos..  140 
R.  Hartzell,  N.  Y..  128 
C.  Walker,  St.  L..  145 
J.P.Walsh, N.Y. -Ph.  97 
J.  Collins,  Chicago..  154 
T.  Speaker,  Boston.  157 
J.  Jackson,  Cleve...  119 
R.  Veach,  Detroit..  145 
R.  N.  Oldring,  Phila  117 
E.Walker,  St.  Louis  36 
F.  Bodie,  Chicago...  95 
H.  High,  Detroit...  53 
M.F.Mitchell,  Wash    53 


280 


14    4  .987 

3  2  .981 

4  1  .980 
5  .977 

190    10    5  .976 


45      4 
193    18 


15 


2  .975 
7  .973 
7  .973 
30  10  .972 
188  11  6  .971 
268  21  9  .970 
425  30  15  .968 
195  13  7  .967 
282  22  11  .965 
215  7  8  .965 
45  3  2  .960 
175  14  8  .959 
92  2  4  .959 
99     11    5  .957 


73 
231 
241 
311 


H.  Shanks,  Wash...  139 
R.  Demmitt,  Chic.  142 
G,  E.  Lewis,  Boston  142 
L.   A.  Cook.   N.  Y...  126 

C.  Milan,  Wash 113 

T.  R.  Cobb,  Detroit  96 
O.  Henriksen,  Bos..  27 
R.  W.  Wood,  Cleve.  40 
J.  E.  ]Murphy,JPhila  148 
B.  E.  Shotten.  St.L.  152 
T.F.Dalev,  Ph. -N.Y.  81 
J.  G.  Graney.  Cleve.  127 
G.  Williams,  St.  L.  141 

D.  Moeller,  Wash..  150 
D.  L.  Roth,  Chic...  34 
T.  D.  Daley,  Chic.  23 
H.  Leibold,  Cleve...  107 
H.  E.  Heilman,  Det.  29 
B,   Acosta,   Wash...     22 


276  14 

217  24 

254  22 

171  15 

230  10 

177  8 

35  1 

64  6 

194  15 

359  15 

74  16 

274  15 

200  24 

208  19 

54  7 

19  1 

121  22 

35  5 

24  6 


14  .954 

12  .953 
14  .952 
10  .949 

13  .949 
10  .949 


17  .930 

5  .924 
2  .910 

18  .888 

6  .870 
5  .857 


PITCHERS. 


J.  Wood,  Boston 

M.  Hall,  Detroit.... 
W.  Lathrop,  Chic... 
H.  Hoch,  St.  Louis.. 
Wm.  James,  Cleve. 
E.  S.  Plank,  Phila. 
W.  James,  St.  L.... 
J.J.  Boehling,  Wash 
C.E.  Weilman,  St.L 
U.  C.  Faber,  Chic. 
R.  Caldwell,  N.  Y.. 
M.  Wolfgang,  Chic 
W.  Johnson,  Wash. 
E.  Hamilton,  St.  L. 
H.  Covaleskie,  Det. 
G.Baumgardner.  StL 
C.  A.  Bender,  Phila. 
E.  G.  Shore,  Boston 
R.  Keating,  N.  Y. . 
G.  Dauss,  Detroit... 
II.  B.  Leonard,  Bos. 
R.  W.  Collins,  Bos. 
J.  L.  Bush,  Phila... 
R.  Fisher,  N.  Y.... 
E.  Cicotte,  Chicago 
G.  Foster,  Boston... 
G.  Boehler,  Detroit 
C.  A.  Russell.  Chic. 
M.  G.  Main,  Detroit 
J.  A.  Dubuc,  Detroit 
R.  Bressler,  Phila.. 


4  29 
..  19 
4  23 
3  21 
7    36 

11  105 
19     60 

15  88 
7    58 

14  45 
7  53 
30  102 

16  64 

12  123 


6  41 

8  57 

8  55 

8  77 

8  110 

18  56 

3  15 

3  50 

6  60 

14  83 


1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
.977 
.975 
.975 
.971 
.970 
.96S 
.968 
.964 
.964 
.964 
.964 
.964 
.964 
.962 
.961 
.959 
.956 
.955 
.955 
.952 
.949 
.947 
.946 
.943 
.942 
.941 


C.  Brown,  Phila-NY  34 

H.J.  Pennock,  Phila  27 

V.Gregg,   Cleve. -Bos  27 

J.   Pieh,  New  York.  13 

R.J.  Shawkey,  Phila  34 

J.   Scott,   Chicago...  41 

J.  N.  Bentley,  Wash  23 

R.  Johnson.  Boston.  15 

R.   Mitchell,  St,  L..  27 

J.  Benz,  Chicago 44 

H.  Bedient,  Boston.  36 

L.  Cole,  New  York.  25 

A.E.Collamore.Cleve  21 

J.   A.  Shaw,  Wash,.  45 

J.  Warhop,  N,  Y....  31 

T.  Caret,   Detroit...  29 

F.J.Blanding,    Cleve  26 

J.W.Wyckoff.Phila.  30 

J.  Engel,   Wash 30 

W.  J.  Steen,  Cleve,.  29 

W.  Mitchell,  Cleve.,  35 

P.N.Coumbe,Bos.-Cl.  28 
Y.  W.  Ayres,  Wash 
A.  Bowman,  Cleve.. 
Z.Z.Hagerman, Cleve 
H.M.Dillinger.Cleve 
G.  Morton,  Cleve. . . 
R.  Reynolds,  Det... 
W.  Leverenz,  St.  L. 
M.  J.  McHale.  N.Y. 
H.   Harper,    Wash.. 


10  69 
9  37 

5  38 
1  13 

6  63 
6  87 
9  31 

1  24 
5  32 
5  112 
5  51 

4  29 

5  28 
18  72 

5  60 

.,  54 

2  43 
4  31 
4  39 

11  57 
4  46 

11  39 

17  64 


5  .940 
3  .939 
3  .935 

1  .933 
5  ,932 
7  ,930 
3  .930 

2  .926 

3  ,925 
10  ,921 

5  ,918 
3  ,917 
3  .917 


6  28 
3  45 
..  11 


7  .903 
6  .900 
5  .900 

4  .898 

5  .896 

8  ,895 

6  ,893 
6  ,893 

10  ,890 

3  .889 
6  .882 
1  ,875 

5  .865 

4  .857 

6  ,850 

9  ,842 
3  ,786 
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INDIVIDUAL  FIELDING-CContinued). 


Name  and  Club.        G. 
W.  Kuhn,  Chicago.. 
W.  F.  Carrigan,  Bos 
J.  Henry,  Wash 

E.  Sweeney,  N.  Y.. 

J.  Lapp,  Phila 

A.  Williams,  Wash. 
A.  Egau,  Cleveland. 
R.  Schalk,   Chicago.  124 
L.Nunamaker, Bo-NY  72 

F.  L.  Cady,  Boston.. 
E.  Ainsmith,  Wash. 
W.  Mayer,  Chicago. 


CATCHERS. 
PO.  A.  E.  PC.      Name  and  Club. 


16 

60  17 

78 

350  84 

91 

513  124 

78 

369  120 

67 

330  88 

44 

181  54 

27 

146  48 

L24 

613  183 

72 

305  130 

58 

217  80 

51 

290  55 

33 

137  47 

1  .987 
7  .984 
13  .98« 
10  .980 

10  .976 
6  .975 
5  .975 

21  .974 
13  .971 
9  .971 

11  .969 


C.  D.  Thomas,  Bos.  61 
J.  L.  Leary,  St.  L.  15 
R.  McKee,  Detroit..  27 
P.  Carisch,  Cleve....  38 
S.  L.  Aguew,  St.  L.  113 
0.  Stanage,  Detroit.  122 
W.H.Schaug,  Phila.  100 
S.  O'Neill,  Cleve....  81 
J.  Bassler,  Cleveland  25 
P.  Crossin,  St.  Louis    41 

D.  Baker,  Detroit...    38 


PO.  A.  E. 

PC. 

235  47  10 

.966 

67  16  3 

.965 

87  20  4 

.964 

183  44  9 

.962 

451  163  25 

.961 

532  190  30 

.960 

498  154  30 

.956 

393  134  24 

.956 

99  42  8 

.946 

141  42  13 

.934 

CLUB  FIELDING. 


Club. 
Philadelphia 

Boston   

New  Y'ork    . 
Washington 

Detroit    

Chicago 


DP.  TP.    PB.     PO. 


158 

160 

157 

158 

157 

157 

Cleveland  157 

St.  Louis  159 


125 
91 
98 
113 
103 
95 
119 
116 


4213 
4270 
4188 
4247 
4232 
4187 
4165 
4246 


A. 

1937 
1963 
2060 
1931 
2272 
2222 
1993 
2032 


79     25    9  .921 


E.       PO. 


213 
240 


252 
286 


310 


.967 


.961 
.958 
.957 
.954 
.953 


PITCHERS' 

Name  and  Club.  G.       IP. 

II.   B.   Leonard,   Boston 35  2212- 

G.    Foster,    Boston 32  212  2- 

^W.    Johnson,    Washington 51  3712- 

R.   Bressler,    Philadelphia....  29  147  2- 

M.  Wolfgang,  Chicago 24  119  1- 

E.  G.  Shore,  Boston 19  145  2- 

R.  Caldwell,  New  Y'ork 31  213 

E.  Cicotte,   Chicago 45  269  1- 

R.  Reynolds,  Detroit 26  78 

C.  E.  Weilman,  St.  Louis....  45  307 

J.   Benz.  Chicago 48  283  1- 

C.  A.  Bender,  Philadelphia..  28  179 

F.  N.  Coumbe.  Bos. -Cleve. .. .  32  118  2- 

R.  Fisher,  New  Y'ork 29  209 

J.    Warhop,    New  York 37  216  2- 

••J.   N.  Bentley,   Washington..  30  125  1- 

T.    Cavet.    Detroit 31  1511- 

H.  Covaleskie,  Detroit 44  303  1- 

E.    Hamilton^    St»   Louis 44  302  1- 

R.   W.   Collins,    Boston 39  272  1- 

-»Y.   W.  Ayres,  Washington...  49  265  1- 

W.   J.    Steen,   Cleveland 30  200  2- 

W.    Lathrop,    Chicago 19  47  2- 

J.   Wood,    Boston 18  113  1- 

M.  G.  Main,  Detroit 32  138  1- 

U.    C.   Faber,    Chicago 40  181  1-: 

V*J.  A.   Shaw,   Washington 48  257 

M.    Hall,    Detroit 25  90  1- 

R.   J.   Shawkey,   Philadelphia  38  237 

H.    J.   Pennock,    Philadelphia  28  151  2- 

G.  Baumgardner,    Sf.  Louis..  45  183  2- 

W.   James,    St.   Louis 43  276 

J.  Scott,  Chicago 43  253  1- 

G.  Dauss,   Detroit 45  302 


RECORDS. 

, 0pp. , 

AB.  H.  R. 


3  778 
3  755 
3  1321 
3  509 
3  438 
3  527 

745 
3  948 

270 

1129 

3  1040 

662 
3  426 

734 
3  774 
3  441 
3  541 
3  1105 
3  1110 
3  977 
3  929 
3  738 
3  170 
3  410 
3  506 
3  645 

915 
3  330 

848 

3  548 

3  663 

1015 

3  928 

1113 


140  34 
162  68 
287  88 
112  37 
96  42 
111  45 

153  53 

220  96 
62  26 

268  100 
245  103 
159  49 
108  51 
177  65 
182  75 
110  49 
129  61 

251  109 
265  111 

252  96 

221  106 
201  74 

41  20 
94  38 
131  51 

154  77 
198  99 

88  38 
223  88 
136  56 

155  72 
261  117 
228  109 
286  126 


II 
ER.B.BB. 

25  8  60 

39  7  52 

71  11  74 

29  4  56 
25  ..  32 
31  5  37 
46  4  51 
61  3  72 
18  6  39 

72  11  84 
71  2  66 
45  1 

30  4 
53  4 
57  11  44 
33  3  53 
41  9  44 
84  12  100 
84  10  100 


W   AVER 
SO.P.Bk.prG. 


174  2 
92  1 


1.01 
1.65 


55 


61 


225  14  1  1.71 
96  3  ..  1.76 


50 
52 
92 

122 
31 

125 

142 

107  3 
29  1 
86  10 
56  4 
55  3 
51  4 


1.89 
1.90 
1.94 
2.04 
2.08 
2.12 
2.26 
2.26 
2.26 
2.28 
2.36 
2.37 
2.44 


124  6  1  2.49 
111  5  ..  2.50 


76 


56 


75  8  54 


58  4  68 

14  2  19 

33  ..  34 

41  3  59 

54  12  64 

77  8  137 

27  ..  27 

72  2  75 

47  2  65 

57  8  84 

87  6  109 

80  5  75 

96  18  87 


72  1 
148  4 
97  4 
7  .. 
67  5 
55  2 


164  10 
18  1 

89  .. 

90  8 
93  7 

103  10 
138  2 
150  8 


.  2.51 

1  2.54 

2  2.60 
.  2.62 
.  2.62 
.  2,67 
.  2.68 
2  2.70 
.  2.70 
.  2.73 
1  2.79 
.  2.79 
.  2.83 
.  2.84 
.  2.86 
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PITCHERS'  RECORDS— (Contiuued). 

t 0pp. ^         II  W      AvBR 

Nauif  and  Club.  G.       IP.      AB.    II.  R.  ER.B.BB.  SO.P.Bk.piG. 

E.  S.    Pluuk,    Philadelphia...  34  185  1-3 

C.    A.    Russell,    Chicago 38  167  1-3 

R.  Keating,   New  York 34  210 

M.  J.  McHale,  New  York....  31  191 

J.  Engel,  Washington 35  124  1-3 

H.   Hoch,   St.  Louis 15  54 

J.   W.  Wyckofif,   Philadelphia  32  185 

G.   Morton,  Cleveland 25  128 

*^J.  J.   Boehling,  Washington..  27  196 

J.  L.  Bush,   Philadelphia 38  206 

Z.  Z.  Hagerman,   Cleveland..  37  198 

R.   Johnson,    Boston 16  99  1-3 

Wm.    James,    ("leveland 17  50  2-3 

W.    Mileholl,    (Meveland 39  257 

A.   E.    Collamore.    (leveland..  27  105  1-3- 

I^.  Cole,  New  York 33  1412-3 

W.  Taylor,    St.  Ixiuis 16  50 

J.   A.   Dubuf.   Detroit 36  224 

^  H.  Harper,    Washington 23  57 

C.   Brown.   Phila.-New   York.  35  188  1-3 

G.    Boehler.    Detroit 18  63 

H.   Bedient,   Boston 42  177  1-3 

V.    Gregg,    Cleveland-Boston.  29  157 

W.   I-ieverenz,    St.   Louis 27  1111-3 

F.  .L   Blanding,   Cleveland...  29  116 

R.   Mitchell,   St.  Louis 28  103  1-3 

A.    Bowman,    Cleveland 22  72  2-3 

J.  Pieb,  New  York 18  62  1-3 


669 

178 

68 

59 

6 

42 

110 

'\   .. 

.  2.87 

627 

168 

80 

54 

3 

33 

79 

5  . , 

.  2.90 

783 

198 

94 

69 

5 

67 

109 

11  ., 

.  2.9G 

728 

195 

82 

63 

4 

33 

75 

3  . 

.  2.97 

425 

108 

53 

41 

5 

75 

41 

6  1  2.97 

194 

55 

31 

18 

2 

27 

13 

1  ., 

.  2.99 

671 

153 

82 

62 

4  103 

86  14  . , 

.  3.01 

452 

116 

62 

43 

3 

55 

80 

3  ., 

,  3.02 

697 

180 

76 

66 

9 

76 

91 

4  1  3.03 

759 

184 

84 

70 

8 

81 

109 

3  ., 

.  3.06 

712 

189 

98 

68 

5  118 

112 

8  . 

.  3.08 

347 

92 

41 

34 

3 

34 

24 

1  .. 

,  3.08 

175 

44 

23 

18 

2 

32 

16 

1  .. 

,  3.17 

957 

228  127 

91 

7  124 

179 

9  . 

.  3.1S 

379 

100 

52 

38 

6 

49 

32 

5 

.  3.25 

524 

151 

63 

52 

1 

51 

43 

2 

,  3.29 

196 

41 

24 

19 

2 

25 

20 

2  ".' 

.  3.42 

839 

216  124 

86 

6 

76 

70 

4  . 

.  3.45 

213 

45 

29 

22 

5 

35 

50 

3  .. 

,  3.47 

693 

187 

91 

74 

1 

68 

77 

4  .. 

,  3.54 

223 

54 

39 

25 

8 

48 

37 

4  .. 

,  3.58 

665 

187 

97 

71 

5 

45 

70 

4  ., 

.  3.60 

573 

151 

85 

63 

3 

81 

78 

4  .. 

3.60 

406 

107 

67 

47 

4 

63 

41 

6  .. 

.  3.80 

442 

133 

82 

51 

1 

54 

35 

7  .. 

3.96 

419 

134 

77 

50 

6 

38 

38 

5  ., 

.  4.36 

267 

74 

45 

36 

4 

45 

27 

5  .. 

4.43 

235 

68 

41 

35 

29 

24 

2  .. 

5.08 
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Official  Club  Rosters  of  1914 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE 

BOSTON. 
George  Stalliugs,   Manager. 

Pitchers    Eugene  Cocreham  Otto  Hess 

E.  S.  Cottrell  Thcmas   Hughes 

Richard    Crutcher  \Ym.  L.  James 

G.  A.  Davis,  Jr.  Adolph  Luque 

Catchers  H.  H.  Gowdy  Fred  Tyler 

Infielders    W.  G.  Martin  John  J.  Evers 

Chas.  A.  Deal  C.   O.   Kraft 

*0.  J.  Dugey  W.  J.   Maranville 

Outfielders  Ted  Cather  L.  W.  Gilbert 

Wilson  Collins  Thos.   H.   Griffith 

Joseph  Connolly  Leslie  Mann 
Josh  Devore 
*Also  outfielder. 

NEW  YORK. 
John  J,  McGraw,  Manager. 

Pitchers Al.  Demaree  R.  W.  Marquard 

E.  G.  Er.ikson  C.  Mathewson 

Arthur  Fromme  M.  J.   O'Toole 

A.  Huenke,  Jr.  W.  H.  Ritter 

Catchers  Elmer  Johnson  J.  T.  Meyers 

J.  B.  McLean 

Infielders  F.  C.  Merkle  Fred   Brainard 

M.  J.   Stock  Larry  Doyle 

Desmond  Beatty  B.  F.  Dyer 

Outfielders  Robert  Bescher  C.  W.  Piez 

G.  J.  Burns  Davis  Robertson 
J.  J.  Murray 

Substitute   M.  J.  Donlin 

ST.  LOUIS 
Miller  J.  Huggins,  Manager. 

Pitchers  W.  L.  Doak  Richard  Niehaus 

D.  D.  Griner  Hub  Perdue 

K.  M.  Hageman  W.  D.  Perritt 

W.  B.  Hopper  J.  H.  Robinson 

Catchers  P.  F.   O'Connor  Frank  Snyder 

Jack  Roche 

Infielders Zinn  Beck  R.  H.  Daringer 

Albert  Betzel  Lee  A.  Dressen 

A.  E.  Butler  M.  J.  Huggins 

Outfielders  Ted  Cather  Charles  Miller 

Walton  Cruise  J.  A.  Riggert 
*A.  J.  Dolan 
■^Also  infielder, 

CHICAGO. 

Henry  O'Day,  Manager. 

Pitchers   L.  R.  Cheney  J.  S.  Lavender 

K.  M,   Hageman  G.  N.  McConnell 

Bert  Humphries  G.  T.  Pierce 

Elmer  Koestner  C.  E.  Smith 


Hub  Perdue 
Richard  Rudolph 
Paul   Strand 
George  A.  Tyler 
Bert  Whaling 
John  C.  ^Martin 
Charles  Schmidt 
J.   Carlisle   Smith 
J.  H.   Morau 
James  Murray 
G.  B.  Whitted 


A.  J.  Schauer 

F.  M.  Schupp 
C.  M.  Tesreau 

G.  R.  Wiltse 
J.  H.  Smith 

Arthur  Fletcher 

E.  L.  Grant 
Walter  Holke 
James  Thorpe 

F.  C.  Snodgrass 


H.  F.  Sallee 
W.  M.  Steele 
R.  G.  Williams 

Ivy  B.  Wingo 

J.  B.  Miller 
K.  L.  Nash 
G.  B.  Whitted 
Lee  Magee 
J.  0.  Wilson 


W.  E.  Stack 
James  Vaughn 
G.  W.  Zabel 
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Catchers 


Infield  ers 


Outfielders 


....J.  P.  Archer 
R.  P.  Bresnahan 

,...H.   C.   Bronkie 
Arthur  F.  Bues 
J.  M.   Corriden 
Claud  Derrick 

....J.  W.  Bates 
Wilbur  Good 
James  Johnston 


F.  F.  Ilargrave 
T,  J.  Needham 
R.  T.  Fisher 
Walter  Keating 
F.  Mollwitz 
A.  T.  Phelan 
P.  C.  Knisely 
T,  W.  Leach 
F.  M.  Schulte 


Earl  Tyree 

Victor  S.  Saier 
W.  J.  Sweeney 
Henry  Zimmerman 

Fred  Williams 
Milo  Allison 
C.  P.  Stewart 


BROOKLYN. 

Wilbert  Robinson,  Manager. 

Pitchers E.  M.  Reulbacb  Raleigh  Aitchison    Charles  Schmutz 

Patrick  Ragan  Elmer  Brown  Wm.  M,  Steele 

E.    J.   Pfeffer  John  Enzmann  William   Wagner 

Frank  L.  Allen  G.  N.  Rucker 

Catchers  Ross  E.  Erwin  Lewis  McCarty        Otto  Miller 

Wm.  C.  Fischer 

Infielders  G.  W.  Cutshaw  Norman  Elberf eld    Oliver  O'Mara 

J.  E.  Daubert  Gustave  Getz  J.  C.  Smith 

R.  J.  Egan  *John  E,  Hummel 

Outfielders  Jack  Dalton  J.  A.  Riggert  Zack  D.  Wheat 

H.  H.  Myers  C.  D.  Stengel 
♦Also  outfielder. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Charles  S.  Dooin,  Manager. 

Pitchers  G.  C.  Alexander  R.  D.  Marshall 

S.  F.  Baumgartner  H.  E.  Matteson 

George  Chalmers  J.  E.  Mayer 
Elmer  Jacobs 

Catchers  Edward  J.  Burns  Wm.  Killefer,  Jr. 

C.  S.  Dooin 

nfielders Robert  Byrne  F.  W.  Luderus 

Harold  Irelan  *S.  R.  Magee 

J.  B.  Lobert  J.  C.  Martin 

Outfielders Josh  Devore  G.  R.  McAvoy 

W.  E.  Hilly  Reals  Becker 
Frank  Fletcher 
♦Also  outfielder. 

PITTSBURGH. 
Fred  C.  Clarke,  Manager. 

Pitchers  C.  B.  Adams  Robert  Harmon 

Patrick  Bohen  E.  L.  Kantlehner 

Joseph  Conzelman  H.  B.  Kelly 

A.  W.  Cooper  O.   A.   McArtbur 

Catchers  R.  H.  Coleman  J.  I.  Kilhullen 

George  Gibson  R.  M.  Schang 

Frank  Kafora  Syd  Smith 

nfielders Walter  Gerber  James  McAuley 

E.  J.  Konetchy  A.  G.  McCarthy 

J.  H.  Leonard"  H.  H..  Mowrey 

Outfielders  C.  E.  Berger  J.  R.  Kelley 

M.  G.  Carey  J.  H.  Kelley 

Edgar  Collins  Edward  Mensor 
Daniel  Costello 

Substitutes F.  C.  Clarke  P.  J.  Falsey 


Jos.  Oeschger 
Eppa  Rixey,  Jr. 
Ben  Tincup 

P.  J.  Moran 

MoUenkamp 
H.  C.  Murphy 
Milton   Reed,  Jr. 
C.  C.  Cravath 
G.  H.  Paskert 


George  McQuillan 
A.  L.  Mamaux 
M.  J.  O'Toole 

W.  J.  Wagner 
Sam  Brenegan 

W.  P.  Slglin 
James  Vlox 
John  Wagner 
M.  F.  Mitchell 
Fritz  Scheeren 
H.  R.  Hyatt 

Ralph  Sbafer 
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Pitrbers 


Catchers 


Infielders 


CINCINNATI. 
L.  Herzog,  Manager. 

Pete  Fahrer 
Paul  Fittery 
Patrick  Griffin 
R.   R.   Ingersoll 
G.   H.  Johnson 
N.  S.  Glockson 


.K.  T.  Adams 

I/.  K.  Ames 

J.   C.  Benton 

Dave  Daveni>ort 

IMiil  Douglass 
.T.  A.  Clarke 

R.  E.  Erwin 
.M.  A.  BerghammerR.   C.   Hoblitzell 


Da V.  son  Graham 

H.  K.   Groh 

C.    L.    Herzog 
Outfielders   t.    ^y.    Bates 

P..  E.  Daniels 

llolden 

Wade  Killifer 

Edward  Kippert 
*Also  outfielder. 

UMPIRES,  1914. 
Robert  D.  Emslie    Mai  W.  Eason  E.  C.  Quigley 

William  J.  Klem      Albert  L.  Orth  William  F.  Hart 

Charles  Rigler  William  J.  Byron    Harry  S.  Johnson 


W.  D.  Kellogg 

F.  Mollwitz 

J.  A.  Niehoff 

Harry  T^aRoss 

H.  S.  Lohr 

J.  A.  Mcljoughlin 

Armando  Marsans 


Elmer  Koestner 
C.  B.  Lear 
J.  A.  Rowan 
Peter  Schneider 
Earl  Tingling 
M.  A.  Gonzalez 

John  Rawlings 
*A.  Von  Kolnitz 
Claud  Derrick 

R.  0.  Miller 
J.   H.   Moran 
G.  F.  Twombly 
M.   W.  Uhler 


Fred  H.  Lincoln 
Arthur  O'Connor 


AMERICAN  LEAGUE 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Connie    Mack,    Manager. 

F.  Baker  John  W.  Coombs     James    McAvoy  R.    Shawkey 

J.  Barry  Coyne      .  John  Mclnnls  Amos    Strunk 

C.   A.   Bender  T.  F.  Daley  Moore  Dean  D.  Sturgis 

C.  L.  Boardman       Lloyd    Davies  E.  Murphy  Sweeney 

R.   Dressier  Harry  Davis  R.  Oldring  C.  Thompson 

C.   Brown  Byron  S.  Houck       Wm.    Orr  Ira   Thomas 

L.    Bush  Jansen  H.   J.  Pennock  fl.     WVilsh 

Caruthers  Wm.  Kopf  E.    Plank  Worden 

Crane  John   Lapp  Rochefort  W.     Wyckoff 

E.    Collins  E.    Mack  W.    Schang 


n.    Bedient 

F.  L.    Cady 
Wm.  Carrigan 
R.     Collins 

G.  E.  Cooper 
F.  N.  Coumbe 
A.  C.  Engle 


BOSTON. 
W.   F.   Carrigan,    Manager. 


G.   Foster 
D.    Gainor 
W.    L.   Gardner 
S.    Gregg 
Olaf  Henrlksen 
R.    C.   Hoblitzel 
Harry  Hooper 


H.  C  Janvrin 
R.    Johnson 
Ed.   L.  Kelly 
H.  B.  Leonard 
Geo.    I.,ewis 
W.   P.   Rehg 
Geo.  H.  Ruth 


E.  Scott 

E.  G.  Shore 

T.  Speaker 

C.  D.  Thomas 

J.   Wood 

S.  D.  Yerkes 

Mat   J.   Zieser 


WASHINGTON. 


B.   Acosta 
Edw.    Ainsmith 
Nick    Altrock 
Y.   W.   Ayres 
Barron 

Jos.  Boehling 
John  Bentley 
J.  Carl  Cashion 


Clark    Griffith,     Manager. 

Jos.  Engel 
Edw.     Foster 
M.    A.    Gallia 


Arnold  Gandil 
Joe  Giddeon 
Harry  Harper 
J.    Henry 
W.     Johnson 


Emil    Meusel 
G.     McBride 
Clyde  Milan 
M.    Mitchell 
Daniel  Moeller 
Ray  Morgan 
Otto  A.  NefP 
Pick 


H.     Schaefer 
H,   Shanks 
J.  Shaw 
W.    Smith 
J.    Stevens 
A.   Williams 
R.    Williams 
Wilson 
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D.  Baker 
Baumau 
(Jeo.    Boobler 
Geo.    Burns 
Oweu    Bush 
T.    Cavet 
T.    R.    Cobb 


DETROIT. 
Hugh  Jennings,  Manager 


Sam     Crawford 
Geo.    Dauss 
Ray     Dmnmitt 
Jean   Dubuc 
D.  Gaiuor 
M.    Hall 
n.    E.    rieilman 


Harry     Coveleskle    Hugh     High 


M.    Kavanagh 
M.  Main 
B.  B.   McCreery 
Ray    McKee 
Fred    McMulIin 
Geo.    Moriarty 
John    Oldham 


S.    L.    Agnew 

J.    I\   Austin 

Grover  Baichley 

Geo.  Baumgardner 

Chas.    D.    Bold. 

Bowden 

Clemens 

F.  Crossin 

O.    H.    Enzenroth 

C.  Hale 


ST.    LOUIS. 
Branch  Rickey,   Manager. 


E.   Hamilton 


Ed.    Manning 


L.  M.  Hemingway   C.  W.   Messenjrer 


H.  K.  Hoch 
T.  C.  Howard 
W.     James 
Kauffman 
J.    Jenkins 
P.  Lavan 
J.  L.  Leary 
W.    Leverenz 


Ed.   Miller 

Roy    Mitchell 

D.  B.  Pratt 

Branch  Rickey 

W.    Rumler 

Shlrlck 

B.  E.  Shotten 


W.    Purtell 
R.     Reynolds 
0.    Stanagc 
Robt.     Veach 
Oscar    Vitt 
Claude   Williams 
J.    B.    Williams 


Allen  Southern 
Wiley  Taylor 
0,    Walker 
E.   Walker 
R.  J.   Wallace 
Dee    Walsh 
C.  Wares 
<^.  E.  Weilman 
G.  Williams 


Angele  Aragon 
L.    Boone 
C.   Brown 
A.    T.     Burr 
R.    Caldwell 
Frank  Chance 
L.   Channell 
L.   Cole 
L.    Cook 


F.   Alcock 

H.   Baker 

J.    Benz 

J.    Berger 

R.   Blackburne 

F.  Bodie 

Jas.  Breton 

Brown 

L.  Chappelle 


Walter  Barbara 
J.    S.   Bassler 
Geo.   E.   Beck 
Omar  Benn 
John  A.   Billings 
Joe   Birmingham 
R.    Bisland 
F.    J.    Blanding 
A.    E.    Bowman 
J'.     Carisch 
Ray     Chapman 


NEW    YORK. 
F.  L.   Chance  and  R.  Peckinpaugh,  Managers. 


Cooper 
W.  Cree 
T.  F.   Daley 
R.  Fisher 
Frank  Gilhooley 


R.  Keating 
II.  L.  Kingman 
F.    Maisel 
M.    McHale 
Chas.    Meara 


John    Gossett.  Jr.   Chas.    Mullen 
H^"is  L.    Nunamaier 

R.   Hartzell  R,   Peckinpaugh 

W.  P.  Holden  j.   Pieh 

CHICAGO. 
3.    J.    Callahan,    Manager 


Hal  Chase 

Ed.    Cicotte 

J.    Collins 

Coombs 

T.  Daly 

R.  Demmitt 

U.  Faber 

J.  B.  Fournier 

Jasper 

CLEVELAND. 
J.  L.   Birmingham,   Manager. 
A.  E.  Collamore      Jos.    Jackson 


Chas.  Kavanaugh 
W.   Kuhn 
Wm.  Lathrop 
Harry  Lord 
W.   Mayer 
Porter 
R.   Roth 
A.  Russell 


F.  N.    Coumbe 
N.   A.  Cullop 
Cypert 

H.   H.  Dillinger 

G.  H.   Dunlap 
A.    Egan 
John    Graney 
S.  Grogg 

7..  Z.  Hagerman 
Brirco   Hartford 


Wm.    James 
W.    R.    Johnston 
Jones 

Geo.   R.    Kahlcr 
Jay  Kirke 
Nap   Lajoie 
Harry   Leibold 
J.  F.  Lolivelt 
Mills 


W.  D.  Reynolds 
J.  L.  Rogers 
Albert   Schulz 
Puis  L.  Schwert 
Ed.    Sweeney 
F.  Truesdale 
J.  Walsh 
J.    Warhop 
A.   L.  Williams 


Ray    Schalk 
Schrieber 
J.  Scott 
Wm.  Sullivan 
Ed.   Walsh 
Geo.  Weaver 
Roy  C.  Wolfe 
Mel  Wolfgang 


W.     Mitchell 
G.     Morton 
J.    M.    Olson 
S.    F.    O'Neill 
L.    Pezold 
T.    H,    Rellly 
W.   J.   Steen 
T.    L.    Turner 
Wm.    Wambsganss 
R.    Wood 


rp    „    ^         „  UMPIRES.  1914. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE 

PROVIDENCE. 

Pitchers — Wallace  ScUiiltz.  John  C  Oldham,  Ralph  Comstock,  C.  Cooper, 
Roy  Beutley,  Carl  Mays,  Louis  Worth,  Bert  Grover,  O.  E.  Summers, 
Geo.  Roth,  Jack  Reisigl,  Wm.  Donovan,  Wm.  Bailey,  Matty  Mclntyre. 
Catchers — J.  Ouslow,  Bradley  Kocher.  First  Baseman — E.  Onslo\r.  Sec- 
ond Baseman — Davidi  Sheau.  Third  Basemen — ^Jewel  Ens,  P.  Baumann, 
Edw.  Wright.  Shortstop — Lavem  Pabrique.  Outfielders — Ray  Lowell, 
Guy  Tutwiler,  Alfred  Platte. 

BUFFALO. 

Pitchers — 0.  M.  Brandon,  Phifer  Fullenwider,  Bert  Morse,  Albert  Tyson, 
John  Verbout,  Chas.  Jamieson,  L.  V.  Bader,  Geo.  McConnell,  Fred  Beebe. 
Catchers — James  Stephens,  Lewis  La  Longe.  First  Basemen — Ben  Houser, 
Alvin  Carlstrom.  Second  Basemen — Frank  Truesdale,  Jos.  McCarthy. 
Third  Baseman — Robert  Vaughan.  Shortstop — Wilbur  Roach.  Outfield- 
ers— Geo.  Jackson,  James  Eschen,  Frank  Gilhooley,  Lester  Channell,  Del 
I'addock,   Jas.    Murray. 

ROCHESTER. 

Pitchers— Arthur  Duchesnil,  Robert  Keefe,  Chester  Hoff,  Thomas 
Hughes,  B.  D.  Manning,  Willard  Meikle,  F.  O.  Herche,  Wm.  Upham. 
Catchers— Jeff  McCleskey.  Hugh  McMurray,  Wm.  L.  McAllester,  Robert  Wil- 
liams. First  Basemen — John  Ganzel,  Walter  C.  Pipp.  Second  Basemen — 
Dee  T.  Walsh,  Richard  Breen.  Third  Basemen — John  Priest,  J.  C. 
Schultz.  Shortstop — Thos.  McMillan.  Outfielders — Chester  Spencer,  Fred 
Smith,    Chas.   W.    Messenger. 

TORONTO. 

Pitchers — Geo.  Gaw,  Wm,  Ritter,  Alex.  Graham,  Matty  Zieser,  Emilio 
Palmero,  John  Frill,  Clinton  Rogge,  Fred  Herbert,  Ellis  Johnson,  Bunny 
Ilea  rue.  Wm.  Wagner.  Catchers — T,  Trainor,  C.  Dempsey,  D,  McCarty, 
Walter  Snell,  Wm.  J.  Kelly,  Paul  Kritchell.  First  Baseman— Tim  Jordan. 
Second  Baseman — Edw.  Fitzpatrick.  Third  Basemen — Chas.  Pick,  Chas. 
Isaacs.  Shortstop — Robert  Fishor.  Outfielders — ^Chas,  Kroy,  John  L. 
Sullivan,   R.  J.   Wilson,  Wm.    O'Hara,    F.  Wright,   Monty  Priest, 

NEWARK. 
Pitchers — A,  A.  Mattern,  AT  Schacht,  Jeff  Holmquist,  Sherrod  Smith, 
Wyatt  Lee,  Clifton  Curtis,  George  Bell,  John  Enzmann.  Arlington  Britton, 
M.  A.  Kent,  Elmer  Bro^Ti.  Catchers — Harry  Smith,  J,  M,  O'Rourke,  M. 
V.  Hec,kingier,  M.  D.  Wheat.  First  Basemen — 'Clarence  Kraft,  Zach 
Erhard.  Second  Baseman — Gustave  Getz.  Third  Baseman — Edw.  Zim- 
merman. Shortstops — Ray  Mowe,  Bert  Tooley.  Outfielders — W.  S,  Collins, 
Leo  Callahan,   Leo  Witterstaeter,    Harry  Myers,    Wm.   Zimmerman. 

BALTIMORE. 
Pitchers — David  Danforth,  Allen  Russell,  Albert  Davidson,  Earl  Howard, 
Eugene  Lidgate,  Frank  Jarman,  James  Burns,  Wm.  Morrisette,  E.  G. 
Shore,  E,  S,  Cottrell.  Catchers — Arthur  Egan,  James  McAvoy,  Howard 
Kane,  W.  Gillson.  First  Baseman — Gustave  Gleichmann.  Second  Base- 
man— Neal  Ball,  Third  Basemen — James  Murray,  Ezra  Midkiff.  Short- 
stops— Fred  Parent,  Claud  DeiTick.  Outfielders— George  Redone,  Bert 
Daniels,  Philip  Carroll,  R.  E.  Irwin,  Fred  Sandusky,  John  Dunn,  Jr.,  W. 
F.  Cree,  Ralph  Capron,  George  Twombly,  Elmer  Roussey,  Roland  Barrows. 

MONTREAL. 
Pitchers — Emil  Richter,  James  Dowd,  Carl  Cashion,  Robert  Couchman, 
Del  Mason,  Frank  Miller,  Jean  Dale,  Martin  Walsh,  Howard  McGrane, 
Anthony  Carlo,  John  Steinbach,  Catchers — J,  Smith,  Daniel  P.  Howley, 
Thomas  F.  Madden.  First  Baseman — John  Flynn.  Second  Basemen — C.  F. 
Keller,  John  Halstein.  Third  Basemen — Joseph  Yeager,  John  Boyle. 
Shortstop — Mark  Purtpll.  Outfielders— Otto  Deiningor,  P.  Smith,  Geo. 
Whiteman,   Edw.    Kippert,   Chas.    Malay, 
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JERSEY  CITY. 
Pitchers — Wm.  Taylor,  Oscar  Tuero,  Harry  Pearce,  Geo.  Shears,  Carl 
Thompson,  James  Hanley,  H.  P.  Vickers,  C.  Reynolds,  Alfred  Williams, 
W.  C.  Noyes,  Adolf  Luque,  R.  W.  Gilbert,  Cecil  Thompson,  Fred  Bruck, 
George  Burr.  Catchers— Fred  Tyler,  W.  1.  Reynolds,  Richard  Cotter,  Jos. 
Tee,  W.  €.  Pearce,  Robert  Wells.  First  Basemen — G.  Meyers,  Malcolm 
Barry.  Second  Basemen — C.  E.  Lehr,  Ruddy  Hulswitt.  Third  Base- 
man— Arthur  Bues.  Shortstops — Herbert  Murphy.  Ben  Ki)ehler.  Outfield- 
ers— Jas.  Kelly,  Herbert  Harris,  G.  Shaw,  J.  G.  Fisher,  Wm.  Wright, 
Monty  Pfyl,  G,  Miller,  R.  Mendea,  Frank  Cooper,  Lee  Strait,  Taylor  Far- 
rell,   E.   McNally. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 

MILWAUKEE. 
Pitchers — Braun,  Carlson,  Cutting,  Dougherty,  Greisel,  Hovlik,  Jach,  Mil- 
ler,   Powell,    Schackelford,    Slapnicka,    Young.      Other    Positions — Barbeau, 
Bt'all,    Berg,   Capron,   Clark,   Felch,   Henning,    Hughes,   J.   Jones,    T.   Jones, 
P.   Lewis,   McGraw,   Newcomer,   Randall,   Sheehan,   Smith. 

LOUISVILLE. 
Pitchers — Baker,  Burns,  R.  demons,  Danforth,  Ellis,  Leverette,  Grover 
Loudermilk,  Northrop,  Perry,  Scanlon,  Wylie  Taylor,  Toney,  Woodburn. 
Other  Positions — Buemiller,  Burch,  Calnhun,  V.  demons,  Clothier,  Crossin, 
Dodge,  Hayden,  Ingerton,  McLarry,  Midkil¥,  O'Donnell,  O'Rourke,  Osborn, 
Severeid,    Stansbury,    Weinberg. 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

Pitchers— Adams,  Burk,  Harrington,  Laroy,  Merz,  O'Brien,  Schardt, 
Schultz,  Willis.  Other  Positions— Allen,  Blackburn,  Bronkie,  Cole,  Cran- 
dall,  Eppington,  Galloway,  Gossett,  Griffith,  Kelleher,  Livingston,  McCarty, 
Metz,   A,   Reilly. 

COLUMBUS. 

Pitchers— Boothby,  Cook,  Davis,  Eayrs,  Ferry,  Goshorn,  Green,  Humphrey, 
IngersoU,  McVaugh,  Scheneberg,  Taylor,  rurner.  Other  Positions — Bailey, 
Benson,  Daley,  Dell,  Eisel,  Gerber,  W.  Hinchman,  Johns,  Luhrsen,  Miller, 
Murphy,   Reed,   Robertson,   Shelton,  Shovlin,  S.  Smith,  Thompson,  Tipple. 

CLEVELAND. 
Pitchers— Baskette,  Benn,  Beck,  Blackwood,  Bowman,  Brenton,  Colla- 
n'.ore,  Covington,  Dillinger,  Frost,  George,  Haggerty,  Hotfer,  James,  Jones, 
Kahler,  Lush.  Other  Positions— Bates,  Billings,  Devogt,  Dunlap,  E.  Gard- 
ner, Ilillyard,  Carlton  Jones,  Kirke,  Knight,  Lelivelt,  Neale,  Nixon, 
Paulette,  Pezold,  T.  Reilly,  F.  Roth,  Sheckard,  Shestak,  E.  Smith,  South- 
worth,   Spellman,   Stumpf,   Wilie,  Yantz. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
Pitchers— Allison,    Baskette,    Bearman,   Covington,   Daniels,   Delhi,    Gallia, 
McCoy,    Morgan,    Regan,    Richie,    Wheatley.    Willis,    Withers.     Other   Posi- 
tions—Brief,   Compton,    Downey,    Geibel,    Mattick,    Moore,    Peitz,    Pfeflfer, 
Rath,   R.   Roth,  Tesch,   Titus,   Wortnum. 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

Pitchers— Allen,  Burns,  Case,  Drucke,  Duniont,  Duval,  Fiene,  Foster,  Gil- 
ligan,  Hogue,  Hurd,  IngersoU,  Lake,  Mogridge,  Nelson,  Patterson,  Rockow, 
Schuler.  Other  Positions— Altizer,  Clynier,  Dean,  Gharrity,  Gooch,  Hunter, 
Killifer,  Manes,  Rondeau,  Rossman,  Sherff,  W.  Smith,  Tannehill,  Uhler, 
Whelan,  Williams. 

ST.  PAUL. 

Pitchers— Bennett,  Boardman,  Donly,  H.  Gardner,  Hall.  Hopper,  Karger, 
Larson,  Rieger,  Walker,  Works.  Other  Positions— Autrey,  Capron,  Friel, 
Glenn,  Hemphill,  H.  Hinchman,  A.  James,  Johnson.  McCormick,  McNally, 
Miller,  Murray,  Nifnecker,  Niles,  O'Rourke,  Paddock,  Peters,  Thomas. 


1,  Burch;  2,  Clemens;  3,  Osborn;  4,  Bnemiller;  5,  Sovereid;  6,  Ingerton; 
7,  Weinberg;  8,  Perry;  9,  Danforth:  10,  McLarry;  11,  Loudermilk;  12,  Hay- 
den,   Mgr.;   13,   Toney;   14,   Leverett;   15,   Midkiff;   16,   Stansbury.       Baker 


LOUISVILLE    TEAM— AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION. 


Photo. 


1,  Willis;  2,  Hollingsworth,  Trainer;  3,  Bronkie;  4,  Schardt;  5,  Cole;  6. 
Galloway;  7,  Stewart,  Set-.;  S,  Adams:  9,  Crandall;  10,  Metz:  11,  Merz; 
12,  Griffiths;  13,  Gossett;  14,  Kellehor;  15,  Burk;  Ifi,  J,  V.  Hendricks,  Mgr.; 
17,  J.  C.  McGill.   Pres,;  IS,   Reilly;  19,  Livingston.  Bakor,   £Mi..tu. 

INDIANAPOLIS    TEAM— AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION. 
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Milwaukoe  won  tho  cham- 
pionship of  tho  Ainorican  As- 
sociation in  11)14,  after  a  kccji 
strnssh',  which  was  prodnctivo 
of  soino  oxc<'ll(>nt  r.asc  P.all  and 
in  which  all  of  the  clnbs  of  tin- 
organization,  except  St.  I'aul. 
ligiired  more  or  less  promin- 
ently. 

The  Indianapolis  clul)  plavod 
f<ome  good  Base  Ball  and  lield 
its  own  from  a  i)la.ving  stand- 
point and  from  the  standpoint 
oX  an  attraction  admirahly.  It 
was  successfully  handled  and 
made  a  good  showing.  St.  Paul 
had  an  unfortunate  year  and 
was  unable  to  get  away  from 
last  place. 

W.  IIINCHMAN,  Strangely    enough    Milwaukee, 

p,  ,  „  .  although    a    championship    tenm. 

Columbus,  vvas    last    in    club    fielding    and 

Leading  Batter  (over. -,(i  games),  1914.  fourth  in  batting,  although  its 
i^„,«„  4^1         .,      ,      ,.  ,  percentage  was  only  three  points 

ower  than  the  leading  club.  Kansas  City  and  Minneapolis  led  the 
league,  with  a  I)atting  percentage  of  .I'Ta.  Cleveland  was  third 
with  .L'(,,.  ;ind  Milwaukee  and  Columbus  -  were  tied  with  "T"'. 
(Juit(>  (iu(>erly  LoiiisvilI<>  and  Indianapolis  tied  at  .2157  and  St  Paul 
was  last  with  .li.^.T.  It  was  no  doubt  due  to  this  weakness  in 
bill  ting  that  St.  Paul  was  sunable  to  make  any  better  headway  in 
tile  race.  The  teams  of  the  league  were  very  evenly  balanced  in 
I'attmg.    with    the    exception    of    St.    Paul. 

,/^?'T^.,^^'^^  J^o  great  disparity  among  them  in  fielding,  except 
that  Milwaukee  was  eleven  points  slower  in  this  respect  than 
Minneapolis,  which  led  the  league,  yet  was  far  down  in  the  race  in 
the  percentage  of  games  won.  In  view  of  the  summarized  work  of 
the  holders  and  batters,  as  compared  with  the  final  result,  it  is 
evident  that  another  factor  must  have  contributed  to  the  success  of 
t lie  Milwaukee  champions.  This  was  probably  the  good,  consistent 
performances  of  their  pitchers,  added  to  the  general  excellence  of 
the  team  as  run  getters,  for  Milwaukee  was  second  in  the  race  in  the 
total  number  of  runs  made  during  the  season.  All  of  the 
Milwaulcee  pitchers  ranked  well  in  games  won.  Hovlik,  Young. 
Shackelford  and  Cutting  finished  well  up  toward  the  top,  and  they 
were  well  handled  behind  the  bat  by  Flughes,  their  catcher,  who 
wore  the  mask  in  151  games,  more  than  were  caught  by  any 'other 
catcher  in  the  Association.  SmUh  of  Columbus  ranked  second  in 
this  respect. 


1,  Dell;  2,  Eavrs;  3,  W.  Hinchniaii,  Mgr.;  4.  Cook;  5,  Benson;  G,  Thompson; 
7,  Rolx^rtson;  8,  Shovlin;  9,  Shoenborii;  10.  Ferry;  11.  Daley;  12.  Gerber; 
13,  Goshorn;  14,  Quinn;  15,  Smith;  IG,  Davis;  17,  Shelton;  18,  Johns;  19, 
Scheneberg;   20,    Boothby;   21,    Green;   22,    Miller. 


COLUMBUS  TEAM-AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION. 
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1,  George;  2,  Hillyard;  3,  James;  4,  Kahler;  5,  Shestak;  6,  Frank  R.  Somers, 
Sec;  7,  DeVogt;  8,  Bates;  9,  Brenton;  10,  Leiivelt;  11,  Wilie;  12,  Bowman; 
13,  James  T.  Sheckard,  Mgr.;  14,   Reilly,  Baker,  Photo. 

CLEVELAND  TEAM— AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION. 
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The  general  team  work  of  Milwaukee  was  good  throughout  the 
year,  and  when  the  race  pressed  hard  and  exacting  toward  the 
close  of  the  season  the  vim  and  energy  of  the  players  did  not  abate, 
and  they  carried  their  way  througn  to  the  lead  despite  the  de- 
termined opposition  which  they  faced  from  Louisville,  a  per- 
sistent and  ready  opponent. 

Cleveland  was  added  to  the  circuit  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  To- 
ledo club.  Charles  W.  Somers,  controlling  the  Toledo  franchise,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Cleveland  club  in  the  American  League,  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  better  policy  to  place  a  Class  AA  organiza- 
tion in  Cleveland  than  to  leave  the  territory  open.  The  latter  club 
met  with  fair  success,  but  so  far  as  the  experiment  of  introducing 
two  clubs  into  Western  cities  and  some  Eastern  cities  is  concerned, 
there  was  nothing  in  all  the  Base  Ball  history  of  last  year  to 
demonstrate  that  the  time  is  yet  fit  for  continuous  Base  Ball.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  feAV  cities  in  the  United  States  which  can 
maintain  it,  and  even  where  it  has  been  successful  it  has  only  been 
so  at  spasmodic  intervals.  The  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  un- 
doubtedly is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  not  yet 
come  commonly  to  look  upon  Base  Ball  as  an  amusement,  but  as 
a  sport,  and  in  sport  a  loser  does  not  carry  high  prestige  with 
the  public.  Were  the  theory  of  Base  Ball  attraction  to  hinge 
upon  the  amusement  feature  alone,  it  is  possible  that  a  club  last  in 
the  last  division  might  render  as  much  entertainment  as  one  run- 
ning a   fine   race  for  a   championship. 

The  best  batter  in  the  American  Association  in  1914  was  Hinch- 
man,  of  Columbus,  with  an  average  of  .366,  a  fine  record,  consider- 
ing that  lie  was  compelled  to  face  some  really  excellent  pitching. 
Feloh  of  Milwaukee,  a  player  who  was  looked  over  by  various  major 
league  men  during  the  season,  led  the  organization  in  home  runs. 
Titus  of  Kansas  City,  a  veteran  of  the  major  leagues,  made  a 
capital  record  and  might  have  gone  even  better  had  he  not  been 
unfortunate  enough  to  become  injured. 

Among  the  players  who  ranked  well  in  the  season's  work  were 
some  former  well  known,  men  of  the  major  leagues.  Of  these  Altizer 
of  Minneapolis  played  a  game  of  much  the  same  speed  that  he  had 
shown  in  previous  years. 

The  major  leagues  procured  some  of  the  younger  talent  which 
had  been  developed  by  the  organization,  but  so  long  as  the  Ameri- 
can Association  adheres  to  the  policy  of  looking  ior  a  large  part 
of  its  supply  of  players  from  the  major  leagues  and  does  not  go 
more  extensively  into  the  development  of  young  players,  it  will 
not  be  a  very  fertile  field  for  major  league  scouts. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 

Club.                       Mil.  Louis.  Ind.  Col.  Cleve.K.C.  Minn.  St.P.  W.  L.  PC. 

Milwaukee     1.5        11          9        12        13  10        20        9S  68  .590 

Louisville   9        ..        12        1?,        12        15  IG        18        9j  m  .565 

Indianapolis    •. .  12        12        ..         12        15        11  11        15        83  77  .533 

<"olumbu.s    14         11        11         ..         10          9  15         16        86  77  .528 

Cleveland    12        12          8        12        ..        15  9        14        82  81  .503 

Kansas   City 9          9        13        15          9        ..  15  •      14        84  84  .500 

Minneai)olis     8          S        13          8        15          9  ..         14        75  93  .446 

St.     Paul 4          6          9          8          8        10  11         ..         56  111  .335 

cnA.MrioNSHir  winners  in  previous  years. 


1902— Indianapolis    682 

1903— St.  Paul    657 

1904— St.   Paul    646 

1905— Columbus   658 

1906— Columbus   615 

1907— Columbus   584 


1908— Indianapolis  noi 

1909— Louisville  5:4 

1910— Minneapolis 637 

1911— Minneapolis    .600 

1912— Minneapolis    .623 

1913— Milwaukee  593 
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1,  Gelbel;  2,  Brief;  3,  Allison;  4,  Gallia;  5,  Baskette;  6,  Richie;  7,  Moore; 
8,  Roth;  9,  Complon;  10,  J.  Savafie,  Sec;  11,  Mattick;  12,  Morgan;  13, 
Delhi;  14,  Downey;  15,  Rath;  16,  Wortman;  17,  Armour,  Mgr, ;  18,  Pietz; 
19,  Titus,  •  Baker, 

KANSAS    CITY    TEAM— AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION.  Photo. 


1,  Hall;  2,  Autrey;  3,  Gardner;  4.  Paddock;  5,  Hooper;  6,  Cai)ron;  7,  Karger; 
S,    Niles;   'J,    AValker;    10,   James;    11,    Fim<-I,    Mgr.;    12,    Glenn:    13,    O'Rourke. 

Baker,  Photo. 
ST.    PAUL   TEAM— AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION. 
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INTERHATIONAL 
LEAGUE 


m 


W.    CREE, 

Baltimore, 

Leading  Batter  (over  50  games),  1914. 


Possibly  without  doubt  tlie 
season  of  the  International 
League  was  the  worst  ever  ex- 
perienced by  that  circuit.  Busi- 
ness depression  was  mainly  re- 
sponsible. 

The  Baltimore  International 
League  club,  with  a  team  per- 
haps the  best  that  had  repre- 
sented Baltimore  in  years,  had  a 
disastrous  season,  but  before  its 
close  the  owner  of  the  club  had 
disposed  of  enough  of  his  play- 
ers to  get  out  clean  and  whole. 
The  experience  of  the  Buffalo 
club  was  much  similar  to  that 
of  Baltimore,  while  in  Canada 
the  war  had  its  effect  upon  the 
clubs  of  the  organization  in  that 
country.  Toronto  and  Montreal 
both  felt  it.  It  was  only  nat- 
ural that  they  should.  It  may 
be  some  little  time  before  con- 
ditions shall  be  such  that  thev 
will  not  feel  it. 
Jersey  City,  a  hopeless  tailender.  played  through  the  season, 
but  to  next  to  nothing,  and  Newark  might  have  had  something  of 
a  season  if  the  circuit  had  not  been  so  bad  elsewhere.  Providence 
had  a  pretty  fair  club,  played  clever,  conservative  Base  Ball  all 
the  year,  and  won  the  pennant,  its  manager.  William  Donovan, 
formerly  a  Detroit  pitcher,  being  selected  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  as  the  manager  for  the  New  York  Americans 

Twenty-three  players  batted  for  over  ..300  last  'season.  "Birdie" 
Cree,  a  former  New  York  American,  who  was  subsequently  resigned 
by  the  same  club,  with  whom  he  also  batted  over  .300,  led  the 
league  in  batting.  Of  these  twenty-three  batters,  no  less  than 
fourteen^  played  in  over  125  games  of  the  schedule,  in  fact,  Platte 
of  Providence  was  in  156  games,  Schultz  of  Rochester  in  155, 
while  Onslow  of  Providence  and  Pipp  of  Rochester,  each  had  154, 
or   every   game   scheduled   for   their   respective   clubs. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  circuit  of  the  International  League 
m  1915  will  be  identical  with  that  of  1914.  Reorganization  may 
develop  a  more  compact  league. 

The  pennant  race  showed  a  steady,  upward  climb  on  the  part  of 
Providence,  but  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  September  the 
club  was  displaced  by  Rochester,  under  the  guidance  of  the  old 
warrior.  John  Ganzel,  whose  victories  with  the  latter  team  in 
1909-10-11.  and  his  consistent  occupancy  of  second  place  through- 
out the  season,  had  encouraged  his  followers  to  hope  for  a  fourth 
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flag,  but  Donovan's  men  made  another  desperate,  and  linally  suc- 
cessful, effort,  while  Buffalo  nosed  out  Rochester  for  second  place 
by  only  two  points.  Baltimore,  which  finished  sixth,  had  held  first 
position  no  less  than  ten  weeks  before  they  finally  struck  the 
toboggan.  The  other  teams  never  got  out  of  the  second  division 
once  the  race  was  well  under  way. 


Club. 


STANDING   OF  CLUBS   AT  CLOSE   OF  SEASON. 

Prov.Buff.Roch.  Tor.New.Balt.Mont.  J.City  Woo.  Lost. 


Providence    

Buffalo    12 

Rochester  8 

Toronto    9 

Newark    9 

Baltimore  9 

Montreal     8 

Jersey    City    4 


59 
61 
63 

70 

77 
77 
89 
lOG 


CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNERS  IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 


1892 


Providence    616 

Bingliainton   667 

1893— Erie 606 

1894— Providence    696 

1895— Springfield 687 

1896— Providence    602 

1897— Syracuse   632 

1898— Montreal    586 

1899— Rochester    626 

1900— Providence    623 

1901— Rochester    .645 

1902— Toronto 669 


1903- 
1904- 


•Tersey    City 
Buffal.i    .... 
1905— L'rovidence 
1!)0C— Buffalo    .... 

1907- Toronto    

1908— Baltimore  . 
1909— Rochester  . 
1910— Rochester  . 
1911— Rochester    . 

1912— Toronto   

1913— Newark  .... 


PC. 

.617 
.593 
.591 
.514 
.487 
.483 
.403 
.312 


.736 
.6.''.7 


.607 
.619 
.593 
.596 
.601 
.645 
.595 
.625 


^n|^>^H| 

Q£ 

■pi|isp^B 

B^Sr^VH 

HBPV^'^'   m>^  iSj 

■■■■a^^ifca^^H 
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yf^m 

^H^it^ 

WK 

^^FflB^ 

^^Wm 

^  'a^t2  4 

L»      '  '''IIh 

IkSn 

f^Jmf^  /^v^'^H'  '^ 
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15.           16. 

17. 

1,  Bader;  2,  Roach;  3,  McConnell;  4,  McCarthy;  5,  Brandon;  6,  Gilhooley, 
7,  Channell;  8,  Stephens;  9,  W.  Clymer,  Mgr.;  10,  Beebe;  11,  Carlstrom; 
12,  FuIIenv.'ider;  13,  Jamieson;  14,  LaLonge;  15,  Jackson;  16,  Vaughan; 
17,  Lehr.  Weasner. 

BUFFALO  TEAM— INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE.  Photos. 


I,  11.     r.    Smiili,    Mm.;    1',    WitttTstaetter;    3,    Mulhall;    4.    W.    Ziumun-jnan; 
5,    I'uitis;   t;,    Ihrkiiijit  r:    7.   t'allahan;    8,    O'Rourko;   9,    Erhard;    10,    Collins; 

II.  K.  ZiiuiiHTiuan,  Capt.:  12.   Gi'lz;  13,   Tooley;  14,   Myers;   15,  8cliac-ht;  Ki, 
Mowe;  17,  llolmos;  18,  liritton;   19,   Holmquist;   20,   Enzuianu;   21,   Bell. 

NRWARK    TEAM— INTERNATIONAT.   I.EAOTTE. 

Newark  Eveiiinj;  News,  Photo. 


t9    %   ^ 


1      ('a|)(.i:il-    L'.    r.all;    3.    Kussell;    4,    Twombly;    r.,    .lannaii:    C.    Liilt,'ale;    7. 
I).-n-i.k-    N.'  ("..Itrell:   9,    M.Kinley;   10,    Egaii;   11,    raproti;    12.    Danlorth :    13, 
Cree-    14.    Daniels;   1:'>.    Davidson;   li!.  .).   Dunn,   M«r. ;   IT,   Pedone;    IS,   (Jleieh- 
niann;   19,   I'arent;  20,  .1.   Dnnn.   Jr.;  21,    Hntli;   22.    Kelly.   Mascot. 
BALTIMORE   TEAM-INTEUNATIONAL   LEAGUE. 
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PACIFIC  COAST 
I^EAGUE 


With    its    lonj 
)egin.s    April    5 


season,  wliicli 
and  ends  Octo- 
ber 25,  seven  straight  months  of 
P.ase  Ball,  the  Pacific  Coast 
ly.'ague  was  fairly  successful  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1014.  Port- 
land, which  had  won  the  cham- 
pionship in  1913,  was  again  vic- 
torious after  a  very  bad  start, 
"or  the  first  week  in  the  season 
the  I'ortland  club  remained  in 
the  lead.  Then  it  dropped  down 
to  fifth  place,  and  finally  was 
last.  During  the  month  of  May 
the  Portland  club  showed  little 
improvement,  but  in  June  it  be- 
gan to  climb  up  and  by  the  end 
of  July  was  in  first  place.  There 
it  remained  until  the  end  of  the 
season,  hard  fought  by  Los  An- 
geles, which  was  the  runner-up. 
It  was  the  fifth  championship 
for  Portland  in  the  history  of 
the  league,  which  was  undoubt- 
edly won  by  the  superiority  of  the  club  in  batting  and  a  very  good 
record  in  fielding.  Los  Angeles  maintained  a  fairly  steady  pace 
throughout  the  year,  and  San  Francisco,  after  a  promising  start, 
developed  a  tendency  to  stagger  under  the  burden  of  trying  to  win 
a  pennant.  There  wen;  times  when  Venice  was  in  first  place,  !)ut  at 
no  time  did  Missions  or  Oakland  threaten  to  l)e  dangerous.  In  fact, 
the  latter  club  got  out  of  last  place  but  twice  all  of  the  year. 

Among  the  players  of  the  league  were  not  a  few  who  had  been 
seen  now  and  then  in  the  major  leagues  of  the  Kast.  There  were 
also  some  promising  young  players  who  were  quickly  snapped  up 
by  the  major  league  clubs  in  their  quest  for  new  talent.  The  New 
York  Base  Bali  club  reached  out  into  the  league  for  pitchers  and 
an  inflelder,  while  some  of  the  other  major  league  clubs  sought  out- 
field talent. 

The  best  pitcher  of  the  league  was  Lush  of  the  Portland  club,  and 
tlie  hardest  worked  pitcher  of  the  circuit  was  Iligginljotham  of 
the  same  club,  who  took  part  in  sixty  games.  T'^e  average  of 
earned  runs  against  him  was  2.28.  Lush  participated  in  only  fif- 
teen games.  The  real  leader,  perhaps,  in  the  league,  was  Love  of 
Los  Angeles,  who  took  part  in  thirty-seven  games  with  an  earned 
run  percentage  of  l.nO.  Stroud  of  Sacramento,  who  was  procured 
by    the    New    York    National    League    club,    was    fifth,    pitching   In 


GUS    FISHER, 

Portland, 

Leading  Batter  (over  50  games),  1914. 


forty-three  games  with   an   average  of  2.01. 

The  best  batter  was  Fisher  of  Portland,  wlio  batted 


:55  in  139 
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games ;  Wolter  of  Los  Angeles  played  in  208  games  and  batted 
.328  ;  Ellis  of  Los  Angeles  appeared  in  208  games  for  a  percentage 
of  .31  G«.  Another  well  known  player,  Abstein,  who  held  down  first 
base  for  Los  Angeles  in  202  games,  also  got  within  the  magic  circle, 
with  a  percentage  of  .308. 

The  standing  of  the  clubs  and  championship  winners  in  previous 
years  are  given  herewith.  The  complete  official  averages  for  the 
past  season  will  be  found  in  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball 
Record,  which  contains  records  of  all  leagues.     Price,  25  cents. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 

Port.  Los  A.  San  F.  Venice  Miss.  Oak.     Won.    Lost.      PC. 


Club. 


Portland    

Los    Angeles 18 

San  Francisco 23 

Venice    19 

Missions    15 

Oakland     9 


21 


25 


113 
116 
115 
113 
90 
79 


84 
94 
96 
98 
121 
133 


CHAMPIONSHIP   WINNERS   IN   PREVIOUS  YEARS. 


1903— Los  Angeles 630 

1904— Tacoma   589 

,Q„^^Tacoma    (1st  series)* 583 

^""°)  Los  Angeles   (2d  series) 604 

1906— Portland    657 

1907— Los  Angeles   608 

*  In  play-off  Los  Angeles  won. 


1908— Los   Angeles    . 
1909— San  Francisco 

1910— Portland    

1911— Portland    

1912— Oakland    

1913— Portland    


.573 
.552 
.545 
.535 
.426 
.372 


.622 
.567 


.^-t  t  ^ 


^^rSr^^ 


1  ^.• 


1,  Quinlau;  2,  Bromley;  3,  Ness;  4,  Middleton;  o,  Mitze  6,  Abies;  7, 
Morris,  Trainer;  8,  Prough;  9,  Gardner;  10,  Christian,  Mgr. ;  11,  Zacher; 
12,  Killilay;  13,  Menges;  14.  Kaylor;  15,  Hetling;  16,  Geyer;  17,  Klawitter; 
18.  Arbogast;  19,  Grimes;  20,  Dowling;  21,  Guest;  22,  Bishop,  Mascot;  23. 
Daniels;   24,   Alexander. 

OAKLAND   TEAAI— PACIFIC    COAST    LEAGUE. 
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ASSOCSATHOM 


HARRY   MoCORMlCK, 
Manager  Chattanooga  team, 
Batting  average,  113    games,  .3 


In  the  prevalent  depression 
of  1914,  there  was  one  minor 
league,  which  if  it  did  not  an- 
nex a  lot  of  financial  sugar 
plums,  at  least  enjoyed  a  Base 
Ball  season  that  was  interest- 
ing. It  went  through  the  season 
smilingly,  and,  except  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  city  of  Montgom- 
ery, brought  some  returns  to  its 
l)ackers. 

The  race  began  well  for 
everybody  except  Birmingham, 
Memphis  and  Montgomery.  The 
latter  two  organizations  never 
did  got  a  real  grip  on  the  con- 
tost,  and  Montgomery,  which, 
little  by  little,  had  been  losing 
heart,  at  last  collapsed,  sank 
to  the  bottom,  and  was  so  hope- 
lessly out  of  tlie  race  that  it 
did  not  as  much  as  thresh  about 
to  try  to  get  back  into  it. 
Memphis  could  not  get  going 
and  one  who  had  been,  successful 


right,  even  with  a  new  manager, 

the  year  before,  but  did  manage  to  keep  ahead  of  Montgomery. 

For  a  while  Chattanooga  was  the  sensation  of  the  league,  but 
its  players  began  to  get  injured,  and  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
strengthen  a  pitching  staff,  which  had  been  none  too  strong  at  ttie 
beginning  of  the  year.  When  the  leading  batter  of  the  team  was 
badly  hurt  the  club  began  to  drop  back.  At  one  time  it  was  a 
likely  championship  factor,  but  finished  sixth. 

Birmingham  began  at  the  bottom,  but  there  was  a  lot  of  "go" 
to  the  team  and  it  never  quit  trying.  It  was  not  until  the  very 
end  of  the  season  that  Birmingham  began  to  show  its  heels  to  the 
other  clubs,  but  once  in  the  lead  neither  New  Orleans  nor  Mobile 
could  catch  it,  although  both  tried  their  best.  Atlanta,  which  had 
won  the  championship  in  the  year  preceding,  slipped  up  and  ran 
like  the  nimble  mercury  in  a  therrnometer.  and  never  was  sufficiently 
steady  to  give  its  horaefolk  confidence,  although  at  times  playing 
very  excellent  games. 

New  Orleans  began  well  and  appeared  to  have  one  of  the  best 
teams  in  the  circuit.  It  was  a  bit  shy  in  batting.  However,  had  it 
been  further  advanced  in  that  esso'ntial  there  would  have  been 
little  doubt  as  to  its  ability  to  cope  with  anything  in  the  league. 
Knisely,  of  Birmingham,  subsequently  taken  by  Chicago,  led  the 
league  in  batting.  Always  a  high  class  batter  in  a  minor  circuity 
he   finished  the  season  in   a   major  league   as  he  had  done  before. 


1,  Benn;  2,  Kissinger;  3.  Wilson;  4,  Weaver;  5,  A.  J.  Heinemann,  Pres. ; 
6,  Walker;  7,  Barbare;  8,  Blulim;  9,  Hendryx;  10,  Knopp;  11,  Lindsav;  12 
Sylvester;  18,  Staar;  14,  Adams;  15,  J,  Dobbs,  Mgr.;  16,  Bagby;  17 
Heiuiihill;     18,     Higgius.  Copyright,   1914,   by  H.   J.   Harvey. 

NEW     ORLEANS     TEAM— SOUTHERN     ASSOCIATION. 
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1,  UolliiKd;  2,  KiKh.i;  ;;,  Ale  ("(»iiiicll ;  4;  Tyrets  ."),  Browning;  (i,  Tbnuip- 
son;  7,  Eihcl;  S,  Dunn;  9,  Jennings;  10,  Dent;  11,  rorryman;  12,  Williams; 
13.  Bisland;  14,  I/ong;  K>,  Waldron;  1(5,  Felllngiin;  17.  Smith;  Mgr.;  KS 
Dr.  Mitchell.  Price,  Photo. 

ATLANTA    TRAM— SOUTHERN     ASSOCIATION. 
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The  real  leader  of  the  league  In  batting,  when  the  number  of 
games  in  which  he  played  is  taken  into  consideration,  was  Harry  MC' 
Cormick  of  Chattanooga,  formerly  a  member  of  the  New  York  Giants, 
and  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  batters  in  Base  Ball  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Some  of  the  players  graduated  from  the  Southern  Association 
to  tJie  major  leagues,  although  the  number  was  not  so  large  as 
usual. 

Birmingham,  by  winning  the  championship,  equaled  the  record  for 
three  pennants  in  this  league.  No  one  city  has  won  the  champion- 
ship more  than  three  times  and  for  that  reason  the  contest  of  1915 
should  be  most  interesting,  to  see  if  any  one  of  the  three-times 
winners  can  land  a  fourth  pennant.  The  cities  which  have  won 
the  championship  for  three  times — ^not  in  succession — are  Nash- 
ville, New  Orleans,  Atlanta  and  Birmingham.  No  other  city  in  the 
circuit  has  won  a  championship  except  Memphis,  which  has  held  it 
twice.  Should  Memphis  win  in  1915  there  will  be  a  grand  "three- 
all"  tie  over  the  circuit. 

As  usual,  th'e  figures  of  the  season's  play,  as  printed  in  the 
Record  in  January,  show  interesting  data.  For  instance,  Callahan 
of  Nashville  and  McConnell  of  Atlanta  batted  exactly  the  same,  .287. 
The  former  played  in  133  games  and  stole  fifty-four  bases,  leading 
the  Association  last  year  in  that  department.  McConnell  played  in 
142  games  and  stole  only  16  bases,  yet  the  former  made  seven  home 
runs  to  two  of  the  latter.  In  the  total  number  of  runs  scored  dur- 
ing the  season  Marcan  of  Birmingham  topped  all  others,  having  103 
in  155  games.  Jacobson  of  Chattanooga  had  the  most  actual  hits, 
188  in  155  games,  yet  Barbare  of  New  Orleans,  who  almost  reached 
the  magic  "SOO'"'  in  batting,  beat  him  in  total  number  of  bases,  324, 
a  penchant  for  two-baggers — 36 — the  record  for  1914  in  the  South- 
ern Association^ — being  the  contributing  factor,  and  yet  Jacobson 
had  no  mean  record  in  total  bases,  either,  leading  in  home  runs, 
fifteen — ^three-baggers,  nineteen  ;  two-base  hits,  thirty,  and  twenty- 
seven  each  for  sacrifice  hits  and  stolen  bases. 

The  standiug  of  the  clubs  and  championship  winners  in  previous 
years  are  given  herewith.  The  complete  official  averages  for  the 
past  season  will  be  found  in  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball 
Record,  which  contains  records  of  all  leagues,  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
All-America  selections,  best-on-records,  world  series  records,  and 
records  of  leaders  in  past  years ;  also  college  records,  schedules, 
notes,  managers'  and  captains'  names  and  pictures.  500  pages. 
Illustrated.     Price,  25  cents. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 
Club.  Biim.Mob.N.O.Atl.Nash.Cba.Mem.Mont.TieW.    L.     PC. 

Birmingham    10 

Mobile    11      .. 

New    Orleans 8      12 

Atlanta    11.     10 

Nashville    10      11 

Chattanooga     7        6 

Memphis     9       5 

Montgomery    7        9 

CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNEHS   IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 


13 

11 

12 

15 

12 

15 

8 

88 

63 

.583 

10 

12 

11 

17 

14 

12 

7 

86 

67 

.562 

8 

11 

11 

13 

17 

7 

80 

65 

.552 

9 

9 

7 

14 

18 

13 

78 

66 

.542 

10 

11 

11 

14 

10 

7 

77 

72 

,517 

11 

14 

10 

11 

14 

5 

73 

78 

.483 

7 

6 

S 

10 

13 

8 

61 

87 

.412 

5 

4 

11 

8 

9 

.. 

3 

54 

99 

.354 

1901— Nashville    634 

1902— Nashville    658 

1903— Memphis    584 

1904— Memphis   .600 

1905— New    Orleans    651 

1906— Birmingham  652 

1907— Atlanta     591 


1S08— Nashville     573 

1909— Atlanta      640 

1910— New   Orleans 621 

1911— New  Orleans  591 

1912— Birmingham   625 

1913— Atlanta   591 
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SHELDON  LeJEUNE, 
Sioux  City, 
Played   in  151  games;   batting  aver- 
age,  .361. 


It  is  seldom  that  the  Western 
League  cannot  have  good  Base 
Ball  on  its  circuit,  no  matter 
which  club  wins  the  champion- 
ship, and  there  was  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  in  1914.  Den- 
ver, which  had  won  the  cham- 
pionship for  three  years  in  suc- 
cession, and  which,  like  the 
New  York  National  League  club, 
was  out  for  its  fourth  succes- 
sive pennant,  did  not  get  it.  but 
led  every  club  in  the  league  a 
merry  race  before  it  was  cap- 
tured by  Sioux  City.  Denver 
finished  second.  Toward  the 
close  the  champions  of  1914 
drew  away  at  a  fast  clip,  but 
by  that  time  Denver  was  pretty 
well  shot  to  pieces  and  was  en- 
titled to  a  great  deal  of  praise 
for  the  good  fight  that  it  had 
made. 

When  it  came  to  batting. 
In  fielding  the  general  average 


Denver  led  the  league  all  the  way.     „  „.  „.„..„.  ^,^.^^^ 

of  the  teams  was  not  so  good,  and  Sioux  Citv,°the  pe^nnant' winners^ 
surpassed  all  the  league  in  this  department  of  the  game.  The  best 
batter  of  the  league,  by  percentage,  was  Mullen  of  Lincoln,  but  the 
really  strong  man  with  the  bat  in  the  organization  was  Lejeune  of 
Sioux  City.  In  the  151  games  which  he  played,  he  piled  up  an  aver- 
age of  .361,  which  is  one  of  those  good,  old-fashioned  percentages 
that  seem  to  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  these  days, 
bioux  City  had  four  players  who  were  batting  better  than  .800,  and 
any  team  with  four  excellent  .300  batters  and  two  or  three  more 
who  can  do  better  than  .280  is  likely  to  make  its  presence  obvious 
in  a  championship  race. 

The  Sioux  City  club  never  was  below  fifth  place  at  any  time 
from  the  beginning  of  the  season.  That  is  a  fine  record  for  a  minor 
league  team.  St.  Joseph  never  dropped  below  third  place.  A  great 
deal  of  the  time  that  team  was  third,  and  when  the  fight  was  over 
was  still  there.  Naturally  all  this  meant  that  some  of  the  clubs  were 
rather  persistent   second  division   runners   and   such   was   the   case. 

No  less  than  twenty-nine  men  batted  over  .300.  Sioux  Citv,  the 
champion,  being  second  in  club  batting,  but  awav  ahead  in,'  total 
stolen  bases,  showing  that  it  was  speed  that  figured  so  largely  in 
their  success.  Baird  of  Sioux  City  led  in  individual  stolen  bases, 
while  the  tailender,  Wichita,  had  the  runner-up,  Nicholson,  who 
stole  60.     Among  the  pitchers  Scoggins  of  Lincoln,  with  forty-four 
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"•aines  played,  in  which  his  average  of  earned  runs  per  nine-inning 
Same  was  2.48,  showed  up  well,  yet  the  best  his  team  could  do  was 
fifth  place:  Lack  of  hitting  was  the  cause,  Lincoln  being  the  very 
last  in  club  batting.  ,  .       ^..        . 

The  standing  of  the  clubs  and  championship  winners  in  previous 
vears  are  given  herewith.  The  complete  official  averages  for  the 
oast  season  will  be  found  in  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball 
Record  which  contains  records  of  all  leagues,  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
All-America  selections,  best-on-records,  world  series  records,  and 
records  of  leaders  in  past  years;  also  college  records,  schedules, 
notes,  managers'  and  captains'  names  and  pictures.  500  pages. 
Illustrated.     Price,  25  cents. 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 


Club.                             Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Sioux  City 105        60  .636 

Denver  96       72  .571 

St.  Joseph 89        75  .543 

Des  Moines 82        81  .503 


Club. 
Lincoln 
Omaha   . 
Topeka  . 
Wichita 


"Won.  Lost.    PC. 


81 

87 

.482 

77 

87 

.470 

68 

97 

.412 

63 

102 

.382 

CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNERS  IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 


1900— Denver  581 

1901— Kansas  City 642 

1902— Kansas  City 603 

1903— Milwaukee 659 

1904— Omaha    600 

1905— Des  Moines 646 

1906— 'Des  Moines 660 


1907— Omaha  

1908— Sioux  City.. 
1909— Des  Moines. 
1910— Sioux  City.. 

1911— Denver  

1912— Denver  

1913— Denver  


.571 
.607 
.612 
.643 
.671 
.611 


1,  Williams;  2,  Rchor;  ?,,  Schreiber;  4,  Jordan;  5,  IJoyd,  Mgr. ;  G,  Collins; 
7,  Quillen;  8,  Sohirm;  i),  Blackburn;  10,  Cooney;  11,  Smith;  12,  Allen;  13, 
Scoggins,    14;    Miller;    15,    Dessau;    16,    McGafEigan. 

LINCOLN     TEAM— WESTERN     LEAGUE. 
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KAUFFMAN, 

Elmira, 
Loading  Batter  (over  50  games),  1914. 


Enough  variety  was  injected 
into  the  race  for  the  champion- 
ship of  the  New  York  State 
League  to  make  the  struggle  for 
1914  one  of  interest  to  all  the 
Base  Ball  enthusiasts  of  the 
New  York  river  valleys.  Elmira 
pulled  to  the  front  in  the  last 
few  days  of  the  campaign  and 
won  the  championship,  after 
\Yilkes-Barre  had  a  long  time 
been  in  the  lead.  Champion- 
ships in  the  league  in  other 
years  had  gone  to  Wilkes-Barre, 
while  Utica,  Scranton  and  Al- 
bany had  received  their  share, 
so  that  a  pennant  in  a  new  city 
awoke  interest  in  new  quarters. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
New  York  State  circuit  would 
be  abundantly  successful  if  Sun- 
day games  were  to  be  generally 


allowed,  and  while  there  are 
honest  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  Sunday  Base  Ball  is  to  the  best  interests  of  a  commun- 
ity, it  is  absolutely  assured  that  sentiment  in  favor  of  Sunday 
games  increases  steadily,   especially  in  the  East. 

Albany  and  Troj',  as  usual,  were  keen  rivals  in  the  New  York 
State  League,  but  neither  of  them  finished  out  of  the  second  di- 
vision. Utica  made  the  best  uphill  fight  in  the  league,  and  Bing- 
hamton  dropped  back  to  fourth  place,  after  winning  the  champion- 
ship in  1913. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 


Club.               Games.  Won.  Lost.  TC. 

Elmira    138  90  48  .652 

Wilkes-Barre     ..     134  79  55  .590 

Utica    132  77  55  .584 

Binghamton   ....     134  78  56  .582 


Club.  Games.  Won.  Lost.  TC,  ! 

Albany  134        61        73  .455   ' 

Troy    133        59   '     74  .444 

Syracuse     127        48        79  .378 

Scranton   136        42        94  .309 


CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNERS  IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 

1897— Canandaigua    602  1906— Scranton 

1898— Canacdaigua    618 

1899— Rome .794 

1900— Utica 633 

1901— Albany   626 

1902— Albany   638 

1903— Schenectady   606 

1904— Syracuse    674 

1905— A.,  J.   &   G.   Club 590 


631 

1907— Albany   612 

1908— Scranton     622 

1909— Wilkes-Barre    624 

1910— Wilkes-Barre     616 

1911— Wilkes-Barre    573 

1912— Utica    590 

1913— Binghamton   613 


1,  Muesel;  2,  Mumford;  3,  Capoial;  4,  Nagle;  5,  Loudenslager;  6,  Huuier; 
7,  Lindberg;  8,  Creager:  9,  Swift;  10,  Kauffman;  11,  Foster;  12,  Cooroy, 
Mgr. ;   13,   Sisson:   14,   Ritter;   15,   Doyle. 

ELMIKA   TEAM— CHAMPIONS   NEW   YORK  STATE   LEAGUE. 


1,  Iliggiiis;  2,  J.  C.  Calboim,  Mgr.;  3,  Duchesuil;  4,  Cranston;  ">,  Curtiss; 
0,  Ilorst'lio;  7,  Hartle;  8,  Britten;  9,  Kay;  10,  Rapp;  11,  McGiiiley;  1"-'. 
Pullerton;  l.'J,  Peterson;  14,  Konnick;  15,  William  Ilotchkiss,  Mascot;  10, 
Hartman. 

BINGHAMTON  TEAM— NEW    YORK   STATE   LEAGUE. 
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W ENGLAND 
LEAGUE 


^M 


CHARLES    SHORTEN, 

Worcester, 

Leading  Batter  (over  50  games),  1914. 


With  a  history  longer  than 
many  minor  organizations  can 
boast,  the  New  England  League,' 
with  a  rearranged  circuit,  got 
through  the  season  of  1914, 
struggling  against  odds  that 
might  have  overwhelmed  a  less: 
ably  managed  organization  and. 
living  to  the  completion  of  its 
schedule.  -^ 

As  in  other  seasons,  the  Wor- 
cester club  was  ever  prominent, 
although  it  did  not  win  the 
championship,  which  was  cap- 
tured by  Lawrence.  It  was  the 
second  pennant  won  in  three 
years  by  Lawrence,  a  record  not 
to  be  despised.  The  New  Eng- 
land League,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, bears  the  unusual  dis- 
tinction of  having  in  its  history 
two  clubs  that  have  won  a  pen- 
nant four  times  in  succession. 
These  are  Fall  River,  that  cap- 
1894,   1895   and   1896,   and  Wor- 


tured  the  championsliip  in   1893, 

cester,  that  won  the  highest  honors  in  1906,   1907;   1908  and  1909. 

Worcester  also  won  the  championship  of  the  circuit  in  1891. 

By  far  the  most  conservative  struggle  in  1914,  was  made  by  the 
Worcester  club.  It  was  second  in  the  race  until  June,  when  it 
moved  to  first  place,  and  remained  there  until  July,  when  it  drop- 
ped back  to  second  and  there  finished  the  season.  It  was  quite  a 
record  either  to  be  second  or  first  all  of  the  season  and.  naturally, 
could  only  have  been  surpassed  by  having  the  team  finish  in  first 
place.  It  was  Lawrence  that  put  Worcester  out  of  the  lead,  and 
Lawrence  that  remained  in  the  lead  until   the  year  was  over. 

Lynn  was  the  early  pace  maker.  The  team  started  off  in  front 
and  maintained  its  place  until  the  first  week  in  June.  Prom  then 
it  began  to  drop,  and  while  it  fought  hard  fell  lower  and  lower  un- 
til in  August  it  was  in  fifth  place.  A  rally  at  the  last  moment 
enabled  it  to  finish  fourth. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  Lawrence  club  was  due  to  its  ability 
to  defeat  Worcester.  Had  the  latter  team  been  able  to  about  break 
even  on  the  series  with  Lawrence  there  would  have  been  a  fair 
chance  for  Worcester  to  win  the  pennant.  Lawrence,  however,  in 
the  test  between  the  contenders,  managed  to  win  eleven  of  the  six- 
teen games  which  were  played  and  these  victories  gave  the  Factory 
City  the  pennant. 

The  batting  honors  of  the  league  were  well  earned  by  Shorten  of 


1.  Fuller;  2.  L.  I'.  Tiepor.  Mgr. ;  3,  Bruggy;  4.  Murphy.  Trainer:  5.  Maboney: 
6,  Conley;  7,  O'Counell:  8,  Aubrey:  9,  Howard;  10.  Lynch;  11.  Luyster.  Capt.; 
12.  Pearson,  13,  Thompson;  14,  Barron;  15,  Flaherty;  16,  Clark,  Mascot; 
17,  renningtou. 

LAWRENCE  TEAM— CHAMPIONS  NE^Y  ENGLAND  LEAGUE. 


1,  Carroll;  2,  Young;  3,  McCune;  4,  Johnson;  5,  Potteiger;  6,  Strands; 
7.  J.  J.  O'Donnell,  Treas. ;  8,  Rawley;  9,  Cooney;  10,  Shorten;  11,  Van 
Dyke;   12,  Gaw;  13,  Stewart;  14,  J.  C.  Burkett,   Mgr., 

WORCESTER     TEAM— NEW     ENGLAND     LEAGUE. 
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Worcester,  with  Whitehouse  of  Worcester  and  Portland  a  close 
second.  The  third  best  batter  was  Strands  of  Worcester,  and  all 
three  of  the  plajers  mentioned,  took  part  in  enough  games  to 
warrant  placing  them  at  the  head  of  the  league  in  batting.  Close 
behind  them  were  two  players  of  Lynn,  and  then  came  Reed  of 
Manchester. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 
Club.  Law.Wor.  rort.Lynn.Lew.  Low.Hav.  Man.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Lawrence     

Worcester    

Portland    

Lynn    

Lewiston 

Lowell    

Haverhill    

Manchester   


11 

12 

12 

12 

13 

10 

14 

84 

39 

M^ 

9 

9 

13 

9 

13 

15 

73 

44 

.624 

8 

15 

12 

12 

6 

12 

70 

48 

.593 

7 

3 

.. 

9 

11 

12 

12 

60 

62 

.492 

5 

5 

9 

7 

12 

13 

57 

66 

.463 

7  ■ 

6 

7 

ib 

11 

11 

57 

66 

.463 

4 

7 

6 

5 

7 

10 

47 

72 

.395 

2 

6 

4 

5 

7 

8 

36 

87 

.293 

CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNERS  IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 


1891— Worcester 653 

1892— Woonsocket .670 

1893— Fall   River    iS67 

1894— Fall  River .634 

1895— Fall  River  632 

1896— Fall    River 636 

1897— Brockton 654 

1898— Newport-Brockton    667 

1899— NeAvport   667 

1900— Portland     587 

1901— Portland   598 

1902— Manchester  681 


1903— Lowell    637 

1904— Haverhill   6.56 

1905— Concord     639 

1906— Worcester    63S 

1907— Worcester    ■ 679 

1908— Worcester .645 

1909— Worcester   621 

1910— New  Bedford 634 

1911— Lowell    626 

1912— Lawrence  618 

1913— Lowell    643 


m 


? 


V 


1,  Jewell;  2,  Williams;  3,  Hugh  Duffy,  M?r.;  4,  Watkins;  5,  Mayberry;  6, 
Dowell;  7,  Bowcock;  8,  McCleskey;  9,  Whitehouse;  10,  Hayden;  11,  Burns; 
12,   Clemens;   13,   Hickman;   14,  Tuero;  15,   Lonergan. 

PORTLAND     TEAM— NEW     ENGLAND     LEAGUE. 
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1,  Martin;  2,  Eock:  3,  Becker;  4,  Barberich;  5,  Brig^s;  6,  Marhefka;  7, 
Spencer;  8,  Milliman;  9,  Greenwell;  10,  G.  McCann,  Mgr.;  11,  Quinn;  12, 
Powers;  13,  Ahearn;  14,  Warner;  W,  Waite;  16,  M.  F.  Plant,  Owner;  17, 
Hildebrand;  18,  Green.  Copyright,  1914,   by  Geo.  Thompson. 

NEW   LONDON  TEAM— CHAMPIONS   EASTERN   ASSOCIATION. 


i^M.&&^ 

1     1 

I'j  "t^ 

'  Xj,    c? .'  ■•  ■ 

1,  Flannery;  2,  Ginn;  3.  Schlagel;  4,  Wendell;  5,  Donovan;  6,  Smith;  7. 
B'rost;  8.  Gray:  9,  Osborne;  10,  Williams;  11,  McLean;  12,  Shields;  13, 
W.  S.  Murphy,   S^c. ;   14,   Fohl,  Mgr.;  15,  Robinson;   IB,   McKIllen. 

WATERBURY   TEAM— EASTERN   ASSOCIATION.   Bnousou.   Photo. 
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EUGENE  SNflTH, 

Watei'bury, 

Leading  Batter  (over  50  games),  1914. 


Not  a  bad  season  was  had  by 
the  Eastern  Association,  whoso 
circuit  is  in  tlie  hotl)ed  of  Base 
Ball  in  the  East — New  England. 
There  have  l)een  times  when  the 
storms  blew  hard  over  this  or- 
ganization, especially  during  its 
days  as  the  Connecticut  League, 
yet  life  appears  to  be  peren- 
nial with  the  circuit,  for  its 
members  always  answer  to  roll- 
call  when  the  next  season  comes 
around. 

In  1SJ13  the  championship  was 
won  by  Hartford,  after  a  light 
which  was  the  talk  of  all  New 
England.  In  1914  the  New  Lon- 
don club,  which  had  threatened 
in  191.3.  assumed  the  lead  in. 
May  and  once  there  refused  to 
get  out  of  the  position.  Two  or 
three  clul)s  challenged  New  Lon- 
don fiercely  enough,  but  lacked 
the  power  to  defeat  th(>  leaders. 


.As  a  result  of  winning  the  championship  New  London  earned  the 
right  to  i>lay  Lawrence,  of  the  New  England  League,  in  a  post- 
season series,  which  th(>  latter  won  by  defeating  New  London  in 
four  of  the  six  games  played. 

The  ))oorest  showing  in  the  league  was  made  by  New  Britain  and 
the  work  of  that  clul)  did  not  give  it  a  chance  to  get  out  of  last 
place.  Waterbury  and  Bridgeport  waged  the  hardest  fight  against 
the  champions,  but  neither  of  them  had  quite  steam  enough  to  over- 
throw the  New  lAindon  players.  Individually,  New  London  was 
possessed  of  some  fair  Base  Ball  material.  The  fact  that  it  was 
strong  in  batting  was  probably  of  as  much  assistance  to  the  team  as 
anything  else. 

Ten  players  batted  over  .300'.  only  one  of  the  champion  New 
London  team,  Quinn.  reaching  those  figures.  No  less  than  four 
Waterbury  players  were  included  in  the  ten. 

Waterbury  and  New  Britain  have  been  dropped  from  the  circuit 
of  the  Eastern  Association,  wh-ich  now  comprises  six  clubs,  as 
follows :  Hartford,  New  Haven.  Bridgeport  and  New  London,  in 
Connecticut,   and   Springfield   and   Pittsfield   in   Massachusetts. 

Some  fair  players  were  developed  during  the  year  ;  but  the  average 
was  possibly  a  little  smaller  than  in  other  seasons.  New  England 
formerly  was  a  center  of  good  Base  Ball  material,  but  in  recent 
years  has  been  pushed  a  little  by  the  Middle  West,  which  is  develop- 
ing some  very  promising  talent. 
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The  standing  of  the  clubs  and  championship  winners  in  previous 
years  are  given  herewith.  The  complete  oflScial  averages  for  the 
past  season  will  be  found  in  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball 
Record^  which  contains  records  of  all  leagues,  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
All-America  selections,  best-on-records,  world  series  records,  and 
records  of  leaders  in  past  years ;  also  college  records,  schedules, 
notes,  managers'  and  captains'  names  and  pictures.  500'  pages. 
Illustrated.     Price,  25  cents. 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF   SEASON. 


Club. 


Won.  Lost.  PC. 


New   London    81  35  .699 

Waterbury 69  51  .575 

Bridgeport     67  56  .545 

Hartford    62  56  .525 


Club. 


Won.  Lost.  PC. 


Springfield    63  61 

Pittsfield     60  63 

New   Haven 54  64 

New   Britain 27  97 


.458 
.218 


CHAMPIONSHIP    WINNERS    IN    PREVIOUS    YEARS. 
(As  Connecticut  League,  1902-1912). 


1897— Meriden    684 

1898— Waterbury    623 

1899— New  Haven   591 

1900— Norwich    660 

1901— Bristol     606 

1902— New  Haven   642 

]903— Holyoke    632 

1904— Bridgeport    612 

1905— Holyoke    699 


1906^Norwich    576 

1907— Holyoke    664 

1908— Springfield     672 

1909— Hartford    627 

1910— Waterbury    574 

1911— Springfield     612 

1912— New  Haven    640 

1913— Hartford    634 
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1,  Grieve;  2.  Daniels;  3,  Burch;  4,  Stankard;  5.  Pratt;  0.  M(Xt)re;  7, 
Cabrera;  8,  Burke;  9,  Wehrell;  10,  McDonald;  11,  Carey;  12,  Hammond; 
13,  Justin;  14,  Swander;  15,  Keegan;  IG,   Mascot. 

SPRINGFIELD    TEAM— EASTERN     ASSOCIATION. 
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TEXAS   LEAGUE 


CLEMENS, 

Waco, 

Leading  Batter  (over  50  games),  1914. 


Austin  made  such  a  hopeless 
mess  of  its  part  in  the  Texas 
League  race  in  1914  that  the 
championship  season  in  this  en- 
ergetic circuit  for  once  lost  about 
half  of  its  interest.  This  league 
has  graduated  so  many  excellent 
players  that  it  has  come  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  highest 
class  minor  organizations  in  the 
United  States.  It  produced  a 
number  of  very  excellent  players 
in  1914,  but  it  did  not  get  along 
very  well  at  home  because  of  the 
indifference  of  some  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

Waco  tied  for  the  champion- 
ship with  Houston,  the  city  of 
champions  in  1912  and  1913.  If 
San  Antonio  and  Austin  had 
been  up  to  any  kind  of  form  the 
race  would  have  been  as  good, 
perhaps  better,  than  any  that 
,  .  ^  _,  .  "the    league    has    enjoyed    in    its 

history.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  real  Base  Ball  push  in  Texas,  as 
much,  perhaps,  as  in  any  state  of  the  Southwest,  and  it  is  steadily 
on  the  increase  rather  than  growing  less. 

As  usual  major  league  clubs  helped  themselves  to  players  of 
the  Texas  League  in  1914,  and  in  the  season  to  come  they  will 
almost  surely  be  seen  in  clubs  of  a  higher  classification  than  those 
Avith  which  they  have  played  in  the  past.  The  New  York  Giants 
took  throe,  among  them  Brainard,  who  is  considered  to  be  a  very 
likely   major  league  possibility  with   experience. 

It  was  the  first  year  of  a  championship  for  Waco,  even  though 
it  was  a  queer  sort  of  a  championship,  with  Houston  tied  for  the 
same  place.  However,  the  excitement  and  the  novelty  of  the  situ- 
ation were  all  with  Waco,  for  Houston,  in  other  seasons,  had  its 
share  of  championship  honors.  Houston  was  the  first  team  in  the 
history  of  the  Texas  League  to  reach  the  century  mark  in  games 
won,  the  club  finishing  the  season  with  102,  Waco,  of  course  dupli- 
cating the  i-'^cord.  As  "cellar"  performers.  Austin,  which  has  two 
Texas  League  championships  to  its  credit  had  the  extraordinarily 
low  average  of  .214  in  games  won.  only  thirty-one  contests  during 
llie  season  figuring  as  victories,  while  defeats  reached  114.  At  one 
period  the  team  lost  thirty  games  in  succession,  until  a  victory  over 
Fort  Worth  on  July  12  broke  the  spell.  Of  the  twenty  contests 
between  Houston  and  Austin,  the  latter  did  not  win  one. 

"Dode"   Criss  of  Houston,  famous  as  a  pinch  hitter  in  the  "big 


f  f  ^  ^^  m  M. 


1,  Davis;  2,  Ware;  3,  Kittheus;  4,  Napier,  5;  Eduiumlson;  6,  Criss;  7,  Dodd; 

8,  Allen;  9,    Sens;   10,   Newman;    11,   Roberts;    12,   Lucid;   13,    McDonald;   14, 

Frierson;  15,  Mowrey;  16,   Rose;  17,  Mascot;  18,  Seitz;  19,  Hille.     Blackbiirne, 

HOUSTON  TEAM— CHAMPIONS  TEXAS  LEAGUE.  Photo. 


1,  Asliton;  2,  Hill;  3,  Ciulilou;  1.  1  iii;r.iiii ;  :.,  I'.aker;  6,  Green;  7,  Kennard; 
8,  Yardlev;  9,  Ogle;  lo,  Malnitiui^l ;  11.  Hardy,  Mgr.;  12,  Jost;  13,  Wobl- 
l6ben;  14,  Rose;  15,  Grubb;  IC,  Tanner;  17,  Reilly;  18,  Clemens;  19,  Akin; 
20,  Donalds.  Gildersleeve,   Photo. 

WACO  TEAM— CHAMl'LONS  TEXAS  LEAGUE. 
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show,"  led  the  batters,  but  Clemens'  .327  in  155  games  places  him 
really  as  the  leading  batter  on  a  fifty-games-or-over  basis,  as  Criss 
only  played  in  thirty-nine.  Criss,  in  the  box  on  June  20,  did  not 
allow  Dallas  a  safe  hit. 

There  have  been  better  seasons,  financially,  in  Texas,  but  the 
reasons  for  some  drawbacks  were  plentiful  enough  since  the  Lone 
Star  State  felt  the  general  tone  of  depression  that  was  particularly 
manifest  in  the  Southwest. 

The  standing  of  the  clubs  and  championship  winners  in  previous 
years  are  given  herewith.  The  complete  official  averages  for  the 
past  season  will  be  found  in  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball 
Record^  which  contains  records  of  all  leagues.      Price,  25  cents. 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT   CLOSE   OF  SEASON. 
Hou.  Wa.Bea.Gal.F.W.Dal.S.A.Aus.  W. 


Houston     c. 

Waco    9 

Beaumont    14 

Galveston     10 

Fort   Wortn    6 

Dallas     5 

San    Antonio     6 

Austin    0 


8 


102 
102 


L. 

50 
50 
54 
63 
77 
83 
103 
114 


CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNERS  IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 


1907— Austin     629 

1908— San   Antonio    664 

1909— Houston    601 

1910— Dallas    593 


1911— Austin 
1912— Houston 
1913— Houston 


PC. 

.670 
.670 
.622 
.577 
.480 
.447 
.309 
.214 


.575 
.626 

.620 


l 


S^/     fiV/. 
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1,  r)nniali\  ,  J  M..11I1  .;,  ll.iin-i'ii  ;  S.  \\>'ll.  :.,  l.l<i->-;  6,  Maislip;  7, 
Erickson;  S,  I•:(l^^al•d-;  S»,  A[nllins;  10,  Iluenke;  11.  Hill,  Mgr. ;  12,  Tullos; 
13,  Schwind;  li.  Harber;  15,  Kcllerman;  16,  Brownlow;  17  Query. 

DALLAS  TEAM— TEXAS  LEAGUE. 


1,  MaisLall:  '2,  Muklloiuu;  3,  Barnes;  4,  Wilson;  '>.  lla.\L-s,  [;a.Air>^.  Alyi.. 
C,  Bromwicli;  7.  Graham;  8,  Lakaff;  9,  O'Leai-y.  IMgf-;  10.  Walsh;  li. 
Cooper;  12,  Mulligan;  13,  Becker;  14,  Wakefield;  15,  Wells;  16,  Vogel;  17, 
Weutz;  18,   O'Brien;  19,   Koeppiug. 

DAVENPORT  TEAM— CHAMPIONS  INDIANA-ILLINOIS-IOWA  LEAGUE. 


1,  Waring;  '_'.  Akers;  ;!,  Hendrix;  4.  Rdmine:  5,  BeaUy;'G,  Ytllo;  7,  C. 
Rowland.  Mgr. ;  S,  R.  Daringer;  9,  Fountain;  10,  Berkel;  11,  Timmersman; 
12,  H.  Daringer;  lo,  Wooley;  14,  Johnson;  15,  Justice;  IG,  W.  Ralzer,  Mascot. 

PEORIA  TEAM-I.-I.-I.  LEAGUE.  ^'^«'^''  ^'*^''*°- 
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In  the  Middle  West  theie 
no  minor  league  with  a  history 
more  commendable,  or  a  league 
l)etter  appreciated  as  a  well  bal- 
anced minor  organization,  tlian 
the  "Three  Eye"  League.  It 
weathered  the  storm  of  1914, 
the  championship  going  to  Dav- 
enport, which  maintained  an 
uninterrupted  credit  mark  for 
itself  from  the  begiBning  of  the 
year. 

Financially,  the  season  was 
none  too  good,  due  to  unsettled 
Base  Ball  conditions  and  busi- 
ness troubles.  The  fact  that 
Davenport  never  was  headed  in 
the  race  also  tended  to  detract 
from  a  general  interest.  The 
league  developed  some  fairly 
good   players. 

It  was  Davenport's  first 
championship  in  the  organiza- 
tion. In  a  general  way  other 
Middle  West  cities  had  been  represented  on  the  championship  roll 
of  the  league,  and  the  citizens  of  Davenport  were  jubilant  when 
their  city  finally  was  added  to  the  list.  Peoria  gave  Davenport  a 
good  fight,  and  Springfield,  a  power  in  the  league,  was  third  in  the 
i-ace  at  the  finish. 


WAKEFIELD, 
Springfield  team,  I. -I. -I.  League;  bat- 
ting average,  132  games,  .347. 


Club. 


STANDING    OF  CLUBS   AT  CLOSE   OF   SEASON. 

Dav.Peo.Spring.Dec. Dub. Quin. Bloom. Mol.  Won.  Lost. 


Davenport     10 

Peoria    10 

Springfield   11  7 

Decatur   8  11 

Dubuque    7  6 

Quincy    6  7 

Bloomingtou   3  7 

Moline    8  9 


CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNERS   IN  PRir\^IOUS  YEAPvS. 

1908— Springfield   

1909— Rock  Island 

1910— Springfield   

1911— Peoria    


1901— Terre  Haute 649 

1902— Rockford    587 

1903— Bloomington    603 

1904— Springfield     600 

1905— Dubuque .r)69 

1906— Cedar    Rapids 648 

1907— Roc-k  Island 652 


1912— Springfield 
1913— Quincy  ...-. 


PC. 

.610 
.587 
.556 
.529 
.485 
.463 
.421 
.343 


.603 
.652 
.647 
.563 
.672 
.568 
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1,  Bond;  2,  Biackett;  3,  Grina;  4,  O'Brien,  Mgr.;  '->,  Collins;  6,  Withers; 
7,  Blancke;  8,  G.  Cunningham;  9,  Sweelev;  10,  J.  Cunningham;  11,  H.  A. 
Blume,  Pres.;  12.  F.  E.  I>ohr,  Sec;  13,  Ezell;  14,  Edmunds;  15,  Croake; 
16,  Wolfe;  17,  Ford. 

DTJLDTH  TEAM— CHAMPIONS  NORTHERN  LEAGUE. 


Chiokon;  7,   Dahlgrcn;   S,    Ciiniuiings;   1),    Dunn;      1<>,   Pi-rsch;    11,    H»'nrud;    I'J, 

McGee;    VA,   Cullis;    14,    P.    J.    Schroeder,    Pres.;   15,   P.    C.    Boyle,    Sec.    16, 

J.    Toohy,    Treas.  Priest,  Photo. 

SUPERIOR    TEAM— NORTHERN     LEAGUE. 
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NO^THEMM    LEAGUE 


f^W 


H.    H.    BOND, 

Duluth. 

Leading  Batter  (over  50  games),  1914. 


For  real  vicissitude  and  vax'- 
iety,  the  Northern  League  had  as 
much  spice  in  its  race  as  almost 
any  organization  that  played  in 
1914.  Duluth  won  the  cham- 
pionship. Now  that  means  that 
Duluth  began  in  a  very  lowly 
situation,  dropped  still  lower  to 
last  place  in  the  race,  and  then 
began  to  fight  upward.  From 
one  position  to  another  the 
team  climbed,  until  in  July  it 
was  in  the  lead.  For  the  mo- 
ment the  enthusiasts  of  Duluth 
had  a  fine  time  among  them- 
selves celebrating  the  success  of 
the  players,  only  to  see  them 
drop  again  to  second  place,  but 
the  fighting  quality  was  there, 
and  in  August  the  team  took 
the  lead,  not  to  be  ousted  again 
dui"ing  the  year. 

All  this  time  the  Winnipeg 
club    floated    on    with    confident 


buoyancy,  seldom  or  never  out  of  first  place,  and  not  being  given  to 
misgivings  of  disaster  until  in  August  when  Duluth  suddenly 
challenged  Winnipeg,  and  to  the  .great  surprise  and  chagrin  of  the 
latter  beat  it  to  the  finish  in  a  contest  which  created  consider 
able  Base  Ball  attention.  Other  clubs  in  the  league  than  Du- 
luth had  a  career  of  unusual  excitement,  with  the  exception  of 
Fort  William,  which  plodded  on  in  a  none  too  exhilarating  atmos- 
phere at  the   foot  of  the   column. 

In  the  first  year  of  its  life  Winona  won  the  championship  of 
the  league,  and  in  the  second  year  Duluth's  sensational  fight  will 
always   be  recalled   with   interest. 


STANDING   OF  CLUBS    AT   CLOSE    OF    SEASON. 


Club. 

Duluth 

Winnipeg. 9 

Grand  Forks 7 

Winona 5 

Virginia 3 

Fargo-Moorelicad  6 

Superior 8 

Fort  William...     5 


Dul.  Wpg.  G.F.  Win.  Vir.  F.-M.  Sup. 


Ft.W. 

13 
13 

9 

12 
13 

7 
12 


W. 


Tie.  PC. 
6  .650 
5  .643 
.520 


.447 
.437 
.430 
.358 


CnAMPIONSIIIP   WINNER   IN   PREVIOUS   YEAR. 
191 3— W  inona C86 
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1,   Powell:  2,   D(j(v;  3,   Hall;   4,   Wotell;  5,   Scharuweber,   Capt.;   ti,   Blinker; 
7,    Hunt;    S.    Ruether;    9,    Haistad;    10,    McCarl;    11,    Heister;    12,    Giindle; 
13,  Cheek;  14,  Clerk;  15,  Bennett;  16,  Shaw;  17,  Brown,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 
VANCOUVER  TEAM— CHAMPIONS  NORTHWESTERN  LEAGUE. 


1,  J.    White.    Park 
5,    Gipe;   0,    Bonne 


mil.:   2.   .7.  L.   Norton,   Sec;   o,   Paris,   Trainer;   4,   Dell; 

7,  Swain;  S,  Mails;  9,  Killilay;  1<>,  Huhn;  11,  Bender; 
12,  D.  E.  Dugdalo,  Pres.;  i:i,  James;  14,  Kelly;  15,  Brashear;  10,  Fries; 
17,  Cadman;  IS,  Fullerton;  V.),  Raymond,  Mgr.  Webster  &  Stevens,  Photo. 
SEATTLE     TEAM— NORTHWESTaaRN     LEAGUE. 
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MORTSIWESTEIRN 
LEAQUIE 


EMIL   FRISK, 

Vancouver-Spokane, 

Leading  Batter  (over  50  games),  1914. 


Vancouver  won  the  champion- 
ship of  the  Northwestern  League 
very  handily,  never  being  headed 
after  the  first  of  August.  The 
season  was  rather  severe  on  the 
backers  of  the  clubs  in  the  cir- 
cuit, but  officials  of  the  league 
assert  that  they  actually  suf- 
fered less  as  an  organization 
than  any  other  league  among 
the  minors,  for  until  the  trouble 
began  by  the  introduction  of 
unfair  methods  all  the  teams 
were  breaking  even  or  better. 

It  appears  as  if  the  North- 
western is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
smaller  leagues  for  the  develop- 
ment of  players,  since  the  quota 
which  went  out  in  1914  was 
fully  up  to  the  standard  of  other 
years,  and  perhaps  better,  con- 
sidering all  the  conditions. 

Vancouver's  superiority  was 
marked  both  in  batting,  and  field- 


ing, and  the  generally  consistent  work  of  the  players  undoubtedly 
qualified  them  for  the  championship.  Seattle,  once  a  pennant  win- 
ner of  the  league,  was  second  in  the  race,  and  Spokane  a  fighting 
third.  The  latter  team  played  good  ball,  and  graduated  its  full 
share  to  the  majors. 

The  standing  of  the  clubs  and  championship  winners  in  previous 
years  are  given  herewith.  The  complete  official  averages  for  the 
past  season  will  be  foimd  in  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball 
Record,  which  contains  records  of  all  leagues.     Price,  25  cents. 


STANDING    OF    CLUBS   AT    CLOSE    OF    SEASON. 


Club.  Won. 

Vancouver   96 

Seattle    95 

Spokane    84 


Lost.      PC. 


Club. 
Victoria    

Won. 
64 

Lost. 
87 
93 
96 

PC. 

.424 

Tacoma    

64 

.408 

Ballard    

58 

.377 

CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNERS  IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 


.675 


1901— Portland*     

1902— Butte*     

1903— Butte*    

1904— Boise    

1905— Everett    

1906— Tacoma   600 

1907— Aberdeen    625 


.609 


.618 


1908— Vancou viT 578 

1909— Seattle .653 

1910— Spokane    596 

1911— A^ancouver     628 

1912— Seattle     600 

1913— Vancouver    600 

♦League    called   Pacific-Northwest. 
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1,  Wuffli;  2,  Lewis;  3.  Powell;  4,  Shea;  5,  Holke;  6,  Kelly;  7,  Smith; 
8,  Baker;  9,  Nino;  10,  M.  Lynch,  Mgr.  and  Capt.;  11,  Nelson;  12.  Coveleskie; 
13,  McCorry;   14,  Butler;  15,   Goldie;   IG,   Wagner;   17,   Altman;    18,  Croll. 

SPOKANE   TEAM— NORTHWESTERN    LEAGUE.  M^'"*^"'  Photo. 


i,  VV.  A.  AlcLabe,  Mgr.;  2,  Biadlev;  3,  Duggau;  4,  Schulze;  5,  Wycow; 
6,  Burns;  7,  Kelly;  8,  Lewis;  9,  Clinton;  10,  Hurley;  11,  Beatty;  12,  Mc- 
carty; 13,  Schwab;  14,  Adler;  15,  Ulrich,  Mascot.  Walsh,  Photo. 

POUGHKEEPSIE  TEAM— CHAMPIONS  ATLANTIC  LEAGUE. 
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ATLANTIC    LEAGUE 


ANGEL  ARRAGON, 

Long  Branch, 

Leading  Batter  (over  50  games),  1914. 


Management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Atlantic  League  could  have 
been  improved  in  1914.  There 
was  too  much  Base  Ball  politics 
in  the  circuit,  and  the  league,  all 
things  considei-ed,  was  fortun- 
ate to  have  pulled  through  in- 
tact. Business  agreements  be- 
tween clubs  were  entered  into 
which  were  noib  beneficial,  and 
another  season  the  league  should 
be  placed  upon  a  better  basis  of 
equality. 

The  Long  Branch  club  led  in 
the  race  until  the  very  end  of 
the  season,  when  the  team  was 
defeated  by  Poughkeepsie.  Six 
more  games  were  won  by  Pough- 
keepsie, while  the  number  of  de- 
feats was  identical  with  those 
sustained  by  Long  Branch.  The 
third  club  was  Middletown, 
which  held  up  largely,  because 
of    good    pitching.      Perth    Am- 


boy  was  at  the  front  for  a  few  days  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son, but  took  a  long  drop  to  the  bottom  and  finally  finished  in  fifth 
place. 

The  league  developed  some  good  players,  who  were  taken  up  at  the 
end  of  the  season  by  clubs  of  higher  classification.  For  that  reason 
the  season  was  not  without  its  reward  to  a  few. 

The  second  year  of  the  organization  having  demonstrated  some  of 
the  mistakes  which  had  been  made  will  give  the  organizers  of  the 
circuit  an  opportunity  to  go  ahead  in  1915  with  better  prospects. 
There  may  be  slight  changes  in  the  circuit. 

The  standing  of  the  clubs  and  championship  winners  in  previous 
years  are  given  herewith.  The  complete  oflScial  averages  for  the 
past  season  will  be  found  in  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball 
Record,  which  contains  records  of  all  leagues.     Price,  25  cents. 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 


Club.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Poughkeepsie    65        31        .677 

Long  Branch 59        31        .655 

Middletown   49        45        .521 

Danbuiy     48       47        .505 


Club. 


Won.  Lost.  PC. 


Perth    Amboy 44  49  .473 

Newburgh    41  47  .463 

Paterson   32  54  .372 

.\sbury   Park 30  59  .337 


CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNER   IN   PREVIOUS   YEAR. 
1913— Long   Branch ,.691 


I    I  f  f  f  I  ^ 


1,  Miiiiuz:   :'.   Dominguez;  3,  Romanoch;  4,  Viola;  5,  Henriquez;  6,  Torres; 

7,   Huiigo;   S,    Koehlin;   9,   Padron;   10,   Jiminez;   11,   Calvo;   12,   Aragon;   13, 

Acosta;    14,    Barauda.  Hull,     Photn. 

LONG  BRANCH  TEAM— ATLANTIC  LEAGUE. 


1,  Oakley;  2,  Guiliet'u,  Capl. ;  .i,  Moslier;  4,  Welslier;  "»,  Cratty;  G,  'iayU.r. 
GroiindloHMXM-:  7.  Brown;  8,  Rcddiiiglon;  9,  Schwartz;  10.  E.  C.  Landgraff, 
I'rcs.-Msr.;    11,   Hastings;   lU,   C'orbett;   V\,   White. 

D ANBURY  TEAM— ATLANTIC  LEAGUE. 
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In  some  respects  the  Colonial 
League  is  a  new  entry  into  the 
New  England  Base  Ball  situa- 
tion. The  circuit  embraces  cit- 
ies which  at  some  time  have 
been  represented  in  the  New 
England  League.  The  circuit, 
in  some  respects,  is  more  com- 
pact than  most  minor  league 
circuits,  and  the  countrj-  in 
which  it  exists  does  not  lack 
for  intense  Base  Ball  interest. 

Fall  River,  Taunton,  New 
Bedford,  Pawtucket  and  Brock- 
ton have  always  been  alive 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  na- 
tional game,  though,  possibly, 
not  always  able  to  maintain 
costly  teams  made  necessary  by 
leagues  operating  on  an  exten- 
sive scale. 

The  1914  championship  was 
won  by  the  Fall  River  team  in 
a  somewhat  one-sided  struggle 
that  resolved  itself  into  a  stern  chase  in  which  New  Bedford,  the 
contender  in  the  race,  found  it  out  of  the  question  to  overtake  the 
leader.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  New  Bedford  was  well  up, 
leading  for  two  weeks.     Brockton  was  a. bad  last  most  of  the  year. 

The  league,  although  enjoying  its  first  season  in  organized  Base 
Ball,  and  beginning  its  career  in  an  unusuallj'  hard  season  to  pros- 
per, managed  to  stick  through  to  the  close  and  finished  with  a  show 
of  strength  and  assurance  which  was  highly  creditable. 

The  standing  of  the  clubs  and  championship  winners  in  previous 
years  are  given  herewith.  The  complete  oflScial  averages  for  the 
past  season  will  be  found  in  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball 
Record,  which  contains  records  of  all  leagues,  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
All-America  selections,  best-on-records,  world  series  records,  and 
records  of  leaders  in  past  years ;  also  college  records,  schedules, 
notes,    managers'    and    captains'    names    and   pictures.      500  pages. 


TILLMAN, 
New    Bedford    team;    leading    pitcher 
Colonial    League;    40    games,    average 
.G56. 


Illustrated.     Price, 

25  cents. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 

Club.             F.  River. 

N.Bed. 

Woon. 

Taun. 

Paw. 

Brock. 

Won. 

Lost. 

PC. 

Fall     River 

10 

12 

12 

13 

15 

62 

37 

.625 

New  Bedford..     10 

12 

14 

12 

12 

60 

40 

.600 

Woonsocket    . .      7 

8 

11 

13 

10 

49 

48 

,505 

Taunton    7 

7 

8 

12 

10 

44 

54 

.449 

Pawtucket     ...      8 

8 

8 

7 

,, 

14 

45 

56 

.446 

Brockton  5 

7 

8 

10 

6 

.. 

36 

61 

.371 

1,  Weigtild;  L*,  O'Connor;  ?,,  O'Connell;  4,  Kiernan,  'Slgv.;  5,  Haley;  «'.,  Carr; 

7,   Couinette;   S,   Martin;   9,   McSheiry;    10,   West;  11,   Golden;   12,    McLeotl. 

KALL  RIVER  TEAM— CHAMPIONS  COLONIAL  LEAGUE. 


I,  A.    W.   Koiinc.  Scc.-TicMs. :    2.  Fnnicis:   ?,.   LindiM':  4.    Dcvinoy:   ",,   CU-ason: 
fi.    Tillman;    7.    Heilly;    S.    O'P.iicMi,    Msr. ;    9,    H.    Snllivan;    10,    J.    .Siiliivau; 

II,  Dukette;   12.  Cassavant;   V,],  Fiodette. 

NEW     BEDFORD    TEAM— COLONIAL     LEAGUE. 
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Six  clubs  constituted  the  nipni- 
bership  of  the  Central  League  in 
1914,  aryi  tbe  championsliip  was 
won — it  might  almost  be  gaid 
uninterruptedly — by  Dayton.  The 
Ohio  team  stai'ted  out  in  front 
and  remained  there.  Over  in  In- 
diana it  had  a  rival  which  did 
not  start  out  in  second  place, 
but  attained  second  place  in  May 
and  once  there  refused  to  budge. 
That  was  the  Evausville  team. 
There  was  still  another  deter- 
mined team  in  the  league.  This 
was  the  Springfield.  Ohio,  team 
that  stuck  in  last  place  and 
finally  gave  up  Base  Ball  for  the 
time  being. 

This     league     includes     three 

FITTERY  states,    and    the    solitary   Michi- 

.„     ^  ,     T   '      •*  ,       ^,         gan   representative.    Grand   Rap- 

LvansviUe  team;  leading  pitcher  Cen-     ^^^    ^j  f     ^  f  '  ^1       In 

i^L^t^'i^,'    '"'"   ''   ^'"'''    ''''   ''     ot&er    yeaS   Grand    Rapids    has 
a^era^e    .<03.  ^^^^    ^^^.^   ^^   ^   factor   in    Base 

Ball,  as  all  know  who  have  any  recollection  of  the  history  of  the 
national   game  in   that  city. 

Good  Base  Ball  usually  comes  to  the  surface  in  the  Central 
League,  as  the  section  of  the  United  States  in  which  it  has  its 
existence  is  pretty  well  alive  to  what  constitutes  good  Base  Ball. 
Perhaps  not  so  many  yourLg  players  were  developed  in  1914  as 
usual,  but  the  circuit  got  through  the  season  with  a  fair  share 
of  success,  and  in  view  of  the  general  conditions  that  was  some- 
thing greatly  to  its  credit.  Reduction  of  the  number  of  clubs  in 
the  circuit  was  found  to  be  much  more  satisfactory. 


Club. 

Dayton    

EvansTille   73 

Fort  Wayne  64 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS   AT   CLOSE   OF   SEASON. 
Won.    Lost.    P.C.I    Club.  Won. 

«^         if^         .634TeiTe  Haute  61 

[         .575  Grand  Rapids   58 

I         .47S|*Springfield    

•Did  not  finish  season. 


ost. 

P.C. 

71 

.462 

72 

.440 

CHAMPIONSHIP    WINNERS    IN    PREVIOUS    YEARS. 


1903— Fort   Wayne    645 

1904~Fort    Wayne    633 

1905— Wheeling:   595 

1906— Grand  Rapids   657 

ie07— Springfield     637 

190S— Evansville    600 


1909— Wheeling   

1910— South   Bend    ., 

1911— Dayton  , 

1912— Fort  Wayne  .. 
1913— Grand  Rapids 


.597 
.657 


1,  Graham;  2,  Baker;  o.  Knoll,  Mgr.;  4,  Grofe;  5,  Hauger;  6,  Fi-omholtz; 
7.  Matthews;  S,  Tepe;  9.  II.  W.  Stahlhefer,  Pies.;  10,  Ilauser;  11.  Fittery; 
12,  Schultz;  l.l,   Mascot;  14  Kibble.  Mason,    Photo. 

EVANSVILT.E     TE.VM— OENTRAT.     LEAGUE. 


•     f         t      t        f      I     .^      % 


Voir..  iiS' 


1,    Ileck;    2,    Bierbauer;   ?^,    ITammoud;    4,    Boebe;    5,    Munn;    G,    Danfonl;    7, 

Keidy;   S,  Steiger;  i),   VVhitornft;   10,   I>amy;  11,   Suyder;   12,   Relsliug,   Mgr.; 

13,    Ix)ng;    14,    Mullin;    15,    Lluneboru;    16,    Baker;    17,    T.   Cushing,    Mascot. 

LONDON    TEAM--CANADIAN    LEAGUE.  ^^^^^^   ^'^o^o. 
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IRVIN   TROUT. 

Toronto, 

Loading  Butter  (over  50  games),  1914 


With  ono  club  in  tlie  United 
States  and  the  remainder  of  tlie 
circuit  across  ttie  border,  the 
Canadian  League  made  a  fair 
showing  in  the  fight  for  the  pen- 
nant in  1914.  It  was  not  a 
successful  season  financially, 
due,  perhaps,  to  a  too  wide  ter- 
ritory in  which  to  operate  and 
also  for  the  reason  that  Erie, 
I'a.,  was  too  isolated  from  the 
remainder  of  the  league.  In 
addition  to  that,  Erie  was  the 
only  city  in  the  United  States 
to  be  represontod  in  the  circuit 
and  for  that  reason  there  was 
not  enough  bipartisanship  to 
l)ring  forth  real  international 
valry.  It  was  a  doul)tful  ex- 
periment to  place  two  clubs  in 
Toronto.  Ont.,  and  an  experi- 
ment which  is  not  likely  to  be 
repeated  in  a  hurry. 

Ottawa  won  the  champion- 
ship, though  not  without  a  struggle.  For  most  of  the  time  London 
was  in  the  lead  for  the  race.  .Vt  1  he  last  moment  London  failed 
and  Ottawa,  by  pulling  a  strong  oar  against  its  rivals,  managed  to 
finish  In  front.  It  was  the  third  successive  championship  for  the 
Ottawa  team.  Erie  was  third  in  the  fight  and  Toronto  fourth,  with 
an  even  percentage  of  .500 — exactly  the  breaking-oft'  point. 

The  standing  of  the  clubs  and  championship  winners  in  previous 
years  are  given  herewith.  The  complete  ofiicial  averages  for  the 
past  season  will  be  found  in  Si'aldi.vo's  Official  Uask  Ball 
IlECono,  which  contains  records  of  all  leagues,  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
All-America  selections,  best-on-rccords,  world  series  records,  and 
records  of  leaders  in  past  years ;  also  college  records,  schedules, 
notes,  managers'  and  cai)tains'  names  and  pictures.  500  pages. 
Illustrated.     Price,  25  cents. 

STANDING   OF  CLUBS   AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 

Club.                               Won.  Lost.  PC.  I    Club.                               Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Ottawa    76        45        .628  St,    Thomas    48  60        .444 

London    71        43        .623  E'eterboro   .^ 49  62        .441 

Erie   64        57        .529  Flamilton    47  66        .416 

Toronto    55        55        .500l  Brantford    46  68        .404 

CHAMPIONSHIP    WINNERS    IN    PREVIOUS    YEARS. 

1911— Berlin    ...• 63711913— Ottawa    

1912— Ottawa    6431 


.629 


1,  Kluwiu,  Pres. ;  2,  Allen;  3,  G(Xiabicd ;  4,  Tracy;  5,  Sheffield;  6,  Hoffman; 
7,  Killian,  Mgr. ;  8,  Durham;  9,  Miller;  10,  Cantwell;  11,  Snow;  12,  Kava- 
naugh;  13,  Murphy;  14,  Schoonover;  15,   Kernan;   16,   Miller,   Sec;  17,  Lotz. 

OSHKOSH  TEAM-CHAMPIONS  WISCONSIN-ILLINOIS  LEAGUE. 

Garrett,   Photo. 


1,  Scanlan;  2.  Burnham;  3,  Lynch,  Mgr.;  4,  Henning;  5,  Williams;  t>, 
Weiss;  7,  Chellgord;  8,  Erioksen;  9,  Maginel;  10,  Morau;  11,  Krai;  12, 
P.niinian;    1.*?,    Debus. 

GREEN    BAY    TEAM— WISCONSIN-ILLINOIS    LEAGUE. 
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WHSCOHSIN»ILLINOIS 


C.  SCHOONOVER, 

Oshkosh, 

Leading  Batter  (over  50  games),  1914. 


One  Base  Ball  organization  in 
1914  produced  a  three-time  win- 
ner and  that  was  the  historic 
Wisconsin-Illinois  League,  in 
which  Oshkosh,  after  capturing 
the  pennant  in  1912  and  1913, 
won  it  again  in  1914.  The  club 
had  quite  continuous  fair  wea- 
ther from  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  It  never  was  lower  than 
third  place  and  then  only  for 
the  briefest  moment,  compara- 
tively speaking,  and  it  almost 
always  was  in  first  place.  The 
two  best  batters  of  the  league 
belonged  to  Oshkosh,  and  all 
told  the  club  had  a  great  deal 
of  very  interesting  Base  Ball. 
Green  Bay  was  the  runner-up, 
although  at  one  time  it  looked 
as  if  that  club  never  would  get 
away  from  the  bottom.  When 
the  team  did  start  to  move,  it 
went  along  at  a  right  smart 
as  the  top,  but  was  unable  to  remain 


pace  and  it  climbed  as  high 
there  for  lack  of  strength. 

Madison,  Rockford  and  Wausau,  all  of  them  champions  at  one 
time  in  thei  life  of  the  league,  filled  out  the  last  three  places  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  but  as  Base  Ball  life  goes  it  may  be  that 
one  of  the  three  will  be  the  chosen  club  in  1915,  for  Base  Ball 
success  seems  to  move  in  cycles  to  those  that,  at  some  time,  have 
been  successful. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 


Club.                         Osli.( 

Oshkosh     

Green  Bay    9 

Appleton     5 

Racine    7 

Twin  City   7 

Madison    6 

Rockford                        6 

Jr.  B 

9 

'7 
8 
9 
9 
6 
3 

IIP 

..\pp.  Rac.  T.  C. Mad. Rock, Wau.  W. 

12          9        10        11        10        14        75 

10        10          9          9        11        15        73 

10        11        10        10        11        64 

7         ..           9        10        11        12        64 

5  9         ..         10        12          9        61 

7  7          8        ..        11          9        57 

8  7          5          4         ..         12        48 

6  6          7          8          6         ..         39 

WINNERS    IN    PREVIOUS    YEARS. 

L. 

43 
51 
55 
58 
59 
62 
71 
82 

PC. 
.636 
.589 
.538 
.525 
.508 
.479 
.404 

.355 

CHAMPIONSI 

1905— La   Crosse   

,623 
.644 
.658 
,597 
.627 

1910- 
1911- 
1912- 
1913— 

-Applet 
-Roeklc 
Oshko? 
Oshkos 

.621 

rd    .. 
h    ... 
h  .... 

.617 

1907-^Freeport   

.659 
..,.620 

1909— Madison    

I,  F.  Reynolds,  Mgr.;  2,  Cummin^;  3,  0.  A.  Christianson,  Pres.;  4,  Besse; 
5,   Goulduei-;   6,   Carroll;   7,    Humphrey;   8,   Hall;   9,    Palmer;   10,   Breymaier; 

II,  Cristall;   IJ,   McCabe;    13,   Shaw;   14,   Spicer;   15,    Shook.    Billings,   Photo. 

RACINE  TEAM— WISCONSIN-ILLINOIS  LEAGUE. 


/%*! 


•^ 


l-. 


1,  Sutton;  2,  Beltz;  3,  La  Flambois;  4,  Kenncrlv:  5,  Tnrpeon,  Mgr,;  0, 
Crawford;  7,  Kester;  S,  I,  Bidwell,  Owner;  9,  Bramraell;  10,  Smith;  11, 
Shimcall;  12,  Lambeth;  13,  Guiin;  14,  IJsston;  1.1,   Trainer.       Chase,   I'hoto. 

EMPORIA  TEAM— CHAMPIONS  KANSAS  STATE  LEAGUE. 
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KAMSAS    STATE 
LEAGUE 


LA   FLAMBOIS, 

Emporia, 

Trading  Batter  (over  .W  games),  1914. 


Foui'  clubs  went  through  May, 
Juno  and  July  in  the  Kansas 
League,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  the  championship  had 
been  won  by  Emporia,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
circuit.  In  1912  and  1913  Great 
Bend  had  been  the  winner,  but 
when  Great  Bend  rightfully  as- 
pired to  become  a  three-time 
champion  the  club  could  not 
muster  sufficient  strength  and 
was  compelled  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  position  of  rear  guard. 

Emporia's  good  team  work 
was  no  small  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  club,  and  once  Em- 
poria had  obtained  the  lead  the 
other  three  teams  had  a  hope- 
less stem  chase  confronting 
them.  Salina  made  a  determined 
spurt  at  the  very  finish  of  the 
season  and  crowded  Hutchinson 
out  of  second  place, 
league   in   batting   and   was  the 


LaFlambois  of  P:mporia  led  th« 
only  player  to  reach  the  300  point,  he  having  .342.  Trainer,  of  the 
same  club,  coming  within  one  point  of  the  charmed  figures..  Great 
Bend,  although  last,  had  the  fleetest  runner,  in  AlUngham,  who 
stole  thirty-four  bases  in  eighty-seven  games.  Turgeon  of  Emporia 
had  the  most  number  of  runs,  sixty-one  in  eighty-eight  games. 
Both  Allingham  and  Turgeon  were  first  basemen. 

The  standing  of  the  clubs  and  championship  winners  in  previous 
years  are  given  herewith.  The  complete  official  averages  for  the 
past  season  will  be  found  in  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball 
Record,  which  contains  records  of  all  leagues,  the  Hall  of  Fame. 
All-America  selections,  best-on-records,  world  series  records,  and 
records  of  leaders  in  past  years ;  also  college  records,  schedules, 
notes,  managers'  and  captains'  names  and  pictures.  500  pages. 
Illustrated.     Price,  25  cents, 

STANDING    OF  CLUBS   AT  CLOSE   OF  SEASON. 
Club.  W.    L.    PC.  I    Club.  W.    L.    PC. 

Emporia   54    32    .628  Hutchinson     40    49    .449 

Salina    47    41    .534lGreat   Bend    .-35    54    .393 

CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNERS  IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 
1908— Minneapolis   623 1 1911— Concordia  571 


1909— Ellsworth 
1910— Ellsworth 


.657  1912— Great   Bend    600 

.5541 1913— Great  Bend    596 


1,  Worth;  2,  Rohe;  3,  Grimes;  4,  Mace;  5,  McArthur;  6,  Gray;  7,   Rr.mey; 

8,    Ryan,    Mgr.;    9,    Snyder;    10    Bunting;    11.    Schweitzer;    12,    Berger;    13, 

Newton;  14,  O'Brien;   15,  Hicks,  Mascot,  Foster,  Photo. 

RICHMOND     TEAM— VIRGINIA     LEAGUE. 


1,  Krepps,   2,   Meixwell;   3,   Walters;   4,   Smith;  5,   Mumford;  6,   Carnes;   7, 

Olockson;    8,    Clunk;   9,    Menefee:    10,   Lewis;    11,    Barton;    12,    Mullen;    13, 

Spratt,   Mgr.;   14,   Copeland;   15,   Seigel.  GriCfith,  Photo. 

NE.WP0R1T     NEWS     TEAM— VIRGINIA     LEAGUE. 
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GRIMES, 

Richmond, 

Leading  Batter  (over  50  games),  1914. 


With  a  view  to  increase  the 
interest  in  the  contest  for  the 
championship  in  the  Virginia 
League,  the  season  was  divided, 
but  whether  the  interest  was 
increased  is  a  debatable  ques- 
tion. Such  were  the  conditions 
of  1914  in  the  minor  circuits 
that  the  practical  side  of  ex- 
periments had  but  little  oppor- 
tunity  to   be   demonstrated. 

In  any  event,  Norfolk  won 
both  halves  of  the  season  so 
that  no  post-season  series  was 
necessary.  The  career  of  the 
club  in  the  first  half  was  almost 
one  of  uninterrupted  success, 
and  in  the  second  half,  for  a 
matter  of  but  a  few  days  when 
the  club  was  beginning  its  fight 
over  again,  it  was  in  front  of 
all  .  opponents.  Richmond  fin- 
ished second  in  the  first  half 
and   second   in   the   second   half. 


although  there  were  times  during  both  halves  when  the  Richmond 
club  was  not  second  in  the  race. 

As  a  whole,  the  Norfolk  club  played  good  ball.  There  were  bat- 
ters on  the  team  who  excelled,  and  the  pitching  was  of  a  standard 
that  commanded  attention.  The  Norfolk  players  were  watched  by 
attentive  eyes  all  during  the  year.  They  were  well  handled  from 
a  managerial  standpoint  and  that  added  to  their  strength.  Markle 
and  Gaston  were  both  winning  pitchers  for  the  champions,  and 
two  winning  pitchers  on  one  team  is  a  combination  that  goes 
a  long  way  toward  assisting  to  win  a  championship. 
CLUB     STANDING  . 


FIRST    HALF,     ENDING    JULY    2. 
Club.  Won.  Lost.  TC 

Norfolk 44 

Richmond    38 

Newport  News    38 

Roanoke  33 

Petersbursr    22 

Portsmouth     20 


21 

.677 

24 

.613 

28 

.576 

34 

.493 

40 

.355 

48 

.294 

SECOND  HALF,    ENDING    SEPT.   12. 
Club.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Norfolk     49 

Richmond    40 

Petersburg    41 

Roanoke   32 

Newport   News    30 

Portsmouth    26 


27 

.645 

32 

.556 

34 

.547 

38 

■  .457 

40 

.429 

48 

.351 

CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNERS  IN  PRE^'IOUS  YEARS. 


1906— Lynchburg 
1907— Norfolk     . . 
1908— Richmond 
1909— Roanoke     . 


.583 


.598 


1910— Danville 605 

1911— Petersburg     571 

1912— Roanoke 596 

1913— Petersburg    659 


1,  Jones;  2,  Haines;  3,  Tape;  4,  Bobbins;  5.  Jansen;  6,  Holmes,  Mgr. ;  7, 
Tate;  8,  Plate;  9,  Scott;  10,  Bashang;  11,  Stupp;  12,  Manning;  13,  Leber; 
14,  Hugh  Tate,  Jr.,  Mascot. 

SAGINAW  TEAM— CHAMPIONS  SOUTHERN  MICHIGAN  ASSOCIATION. 


t 


1,  Grodiclv;  2,  Beall;  3,  Schorr;  4,  Duffy;  5,  Williams;  6,  Korfagen;  7, 
Diem;  8,  , Stevenson;  9,  Ed  Smith,  Pres.;  10,  Koehler,  Mgr.;  11,  Lake;  12. 
Loudermilk;  13,  Broder;  14,  Green.  Mangold,  Photo. 

SOUTH     BEND    TEAM— SOUTHEBN     MICHIGAN     ASSOCIATION. 
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SOUTHEIRM  MHCHIGABJ 
ASSOCIATION 


DONNELLY, 

iitclun-    Bay    City    team;    12C    games; 

average,   .981. 


During  the  season  of  1014, 
the  Southern  Michigan  Associa- 
tion assumed  quite  a  burden  by 
operating  with  a  circuit  of  ten 
clubs  and  with  a  divided  season. 
Both  of  these  are  not  wholly 
innovations,  but  as  a  double  bur- 
den are  an  irksome  load  for  a 
minor  league  to  carry.  The  as- 
sociation lived  through  the  or- 
deal and  completed  its  season 
with  all  of  its  clubs  intact. 

The  first  half  of  the  season 
was  won  by  Bay  City,  with  a 
comparatively  wide  margin.  Bat- 
tle Creek  was  second  and  the 
Saginaw  club  was  sixth,  with 
one  more  defeat  than  victory  to 
its  credit.  In  the  second  half 
Saginaw  spurted  forward  at  a 
fast;  rate  and  finished  in  the  lead, 
with  Battle  Creek  again  second. 
The  latter  plaved  l)etter  than  it 
did  in  the  first  half. 
With  a  divided  season  there  was,  of  course,  a  post-season  series. 
In  the  play-ofif  between  Bay  City  and  Saginaw  the  latter  club  won 
the  first  three  games.  \Yith  only  one  more  victory  needed  to  clinch 
the  championship,  Saginaw  was  not  able  to  defeat  Bay  City  again 
until  after  the  latter  had  won  three  games,  making  the  series  a 
tie.  Saginaw,  however,  took  the  decisive  game,  but  it  took  ten 
innings  to  do  so. 

Battle  Creek  had  been  the  champions  of  1913,  and  made  the 
strongest  fight  in  the  league  against  Saginaw  and  Bay  City.  To- 
ledo was  a  fail-  third  in  the  first  half  of  the  season,  but  seemed 
strangely  out  of  place  in  this  circuit,  and  in  the  second  half  played 
a  dismal  game,  winning  only  ten  contests  out  of  sixty-eight. 

Harris  of  Bay  City  led  the  league  in  batting,  with  .380  for  lP,i) 
games.  .Tenkins,  of  the  same  team,  was  the  premier  base  stealer, 
having  a  total  of  sixty-one  in  i:^>?>  games.  He  also  holds  the 
record  for  most  runs  last  season  in  the  Association.  140'.  although 
Harris  was  pretty  close,  with  13.5.  Hoffman  of  Flint  had  the 
most  home  runs,  twelve.  .T.  Jenkins,  also  of  Bay  City,  led  the 
pitchers,  winning  twenty-three  and  losing  four  games.  Bobbins 
of  Saginaw  struck  out  most  batters,  .3.38  in  forty-three  games. 
South  Bend  had  111  double  plays,  while  Adrian  had  almost  as 
many,  104,  yet  the  latter  team  was  consistently  ninth  in  both 
sections  of  the  double  schedule. 

The  standing  of  the  clubs  and  championship  winners  in  previous 
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years  ai'e  given  herewith.  The  complete  official  averages  for  the 
past  season  will  be  found  In  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball 
Record,  which  contains  records  of  all  leagues,  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
All-America  selections,  best-on-rccords,  world  series  records,  and 
records  of  leaders  in  past  years ;  also  college  records,  schedules, 
notes,  managers'  and  captains'  names  and  pictures.  500  pages. 
Illustrated.     Price,  25  cents. 


Club. 

Bay  City    51 

Battle  Creek 44 

Toledo   43 

Flint     39 

South    BeiKl 38 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS. 
First  Half. 

Won.  I/)st.  PC. 


37 


Saginaw  . . . 
Mt.  Clemeiif^ 
Jackson  — 

Adrian  

Kalamazoo 
In   the  play-off  Sa* 


44 


.671 

.557 
.551 
.513 
.500 
.494 


Club. 


Second  Half. 

Won,  Lost. 


Saginaw 52 

Battle  Cicrk 48 

South  Bond 47 


Bay    City 

Jackson   

Flint   

Mt.    Clemens    

.467  Kalamazoo    

.429  Adrian   

Toledo    

-non    the   first   three   games,    Ji; 


three,  and  Saginaw  won  the  decisive  game  in  ten  innings. 


10 
City 


rc. 

.765 


.529 
.522 
.391 
.338 
.290 
.147 


CHAMPIONSHIP   WINNERS  IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 


1906— Mt.    Clemens   670 

1907— Tecumsch  622 

190S— Saginaw    581 

1909— Saginaw    584 


1910— Kalamazoo    626 

1911— Kalamazoo    633 

1912— Adrian    624 

1913— Battle  Creek  


1,  Bisonette;  2,  Kien;  .3,  Bowden;  4,  Kaad;  5,  Bowsen;  6,  B.  Jones;  7, 
McRoberts,  Bus.  Mgr. ;  S,  Henderson;  0,  Adams;  10,  J.  Jones;  11,  Wood; 
12,  King;  13,  Stimpsa. 

ADRIAN   TEAM— SOUTHERN  MICHIGAN   ASSOCIATION. 
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T.  McMillan, 


For  the  second  year  in  succes- 
sion, plajing  with  a  double 
schedule,  Savannah  won  the 
championship  of  the  South  At- 
lantic League.  In  1913,  Savan- 
nah won  both  the  first  and  the 
second  series  and  no  post-season 
series  was  necessary,  but  In 
1914,  after  winning  the  first 
series  with  forty-two  victories 
against  twenty-one  defeats,  Sa- 
vannah won  but  thirty  games 
out  of  fifty-nine  in  the  second 
series  and  was  compelled  to  play 
a  post-season  series  with  Albany. 
Savannah  won  four  out  of  the 
six  games  that  were  played  in 
the  post-season  series  and  by  do- 
ing so  won  the  league  champion- 
ship. Good  batting  did  its  share 
toward  helping  Savannah  to  de- 
Charleston  team;  leader  in  stolen  feat  its  rivals.  Smith,  the  Sa- 
bases.  South  Atlantic  League;  46  in  yannah  catcher,  subsequently 
^^^*'  secured  by  the  New  York  Giants, 

and  Mayer,  an  outfielder,  proved  two  very  strong  factors  toward 
helping  the  team  in  its  season's  successes.  The  champions  led  In 
club  batting  and  were  third  in  club  fielding.  Smallwood  was  the 
club's  most  successful  pitcher,  and  Causey,  a  hard  worker,  averaged 
well  on  the  year's  work. 

In  general,  the  league  was  fairly  successful  throughout  the  year. 
Some  of  the  clubs  were  embarrassed  to  a  slight  extent  by  adverse 
conditions  which  prevailed  in  sections  of  the  South,  but  the 
organization  held  its  own  to  the  end  of  the  summer  and  thereby 
maintained  its  title  to  all  its  players.  The  leading  batter  of  the 
league,  considering  the  number  of  games  in  which  he  participated, 
was  Shaw  of  Augusta,  closely  pressed  bv  Stinson  of  Macon,  who 
took  part  in  121  games,  and  Smith  of  Savannah,  who  caught  in 
115  games. 

The  fielding  average  of  H.  Smith  for  1914,  as  corrected  by  Pres- 
ident Corish,  shows  the  Savannah  club  catcher  to  have  played 
in  115  games,  in  which  he  had  476  put  outs.  154  assists,  23  errors, 
and  9  passed  balls,  giving  him  an  average  of  .965. 

The  standing  of  the  clubs  and  championship  winners  in  previous 
years  are  given  herewith.  The  complete  official  averages  for  the 
past  season  will  be  found  in  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball 
Record,  which  contains  records  of  all  leagues,  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
All-America  selections,  best-on-records.  world  series  records,  and 
records   of   leaders   in   past   years ;   also    college   records,    schedules, 


1,  Llewellyn;  2,  Smallwood;  3,  Woolf;  4,  Causey;  5,  Cheney;  6,  Smith;  7, 
Crowell;  8,  Gust;  9,  Lipe;  10,  Zimmerman;  11,  Winston;  12,  Haudiboe; 
13,  Mayer,  Foltz,  Photo. 

SAVANNAH  TEA.M— CHAMI'IONS  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  LEAGUE. 


ill?  ?..?f 

.'     '      ■•       '^       ^^     A-     5'      ^ 

h  *^  '^  1^         ^ 

1^  ^■'~-:^^^^. '■ -d 


1,  Morrow;  2,  Peddy;  3,  Williams;  4,  Wiley;  5,  Mannsh,  Mgr.;  G,  Prongh; 
7,  Erwin;  8,  South;  9,  McDowell;  10,  Hanna;  11.  Wilbur;  12,  Wells;  13. 
Russell;    14.    Cain. 

ALBANY  TEAM— SOUTH  ATLANTIC  LEAGUE. 
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notes,    managers'    and    captains'    names    and    pictures.      500    pages. 
Illustrated.   >rice,  25  cents. 


STANDING    OF    CLUBS, 


Club. 
Savannah  . . 
Charleston  . 
Jacksonville 
Columbia  . . . 

Macou  

Albany   

Augusta  

Columbus    . . 


FIRST   SERIES. 
Won. 


Lost 

.  PC. 

21 

.667 

23 

.635 

25 

.590 

31 

.508 

35 

.444 

36 

.410 

39 

.381 
.361 

Club. 

Albany  

Charleston  , 
Columbus  . . 
Savannah  . . 
Augusta  . . . 
Columbia  . . 

Macou 

Jacksonville 


SECOND  SERIES. 

Won.  Lost. 


Savannah 


PLAY-OFF  SERIES. 
W.     L.      PC.  I 
4        2        .GG? I  Albany  .. 


W.     L. 
2        4 


CHAMPIONSHIP   WINNERS    IN    PREVIOUS   YEARS. 


1904— Macon 598 

1905— Macon  625 

1906— Savannah  637 

1907— Charleston   620 

1908 -Jacksonville   694 

1909— Chattanooga  571 

1910— Columbus   58!? 


1911— Columbus 

f  Jacksonville  (1st  series) 
1912—^  Columbus   (2cl  series)..., 

(  Play-off,  Jacksonville.... 

f  Savannah   (1st  series).. 

I  Savannah  (2(1  series)... 


1913- 


PC. 

.650 
.623 
.541 
.508 
.452 
.444 
.421 
.361 


PC. 
.333 


1,  Spaid:  2.  Pavne;  .3.  Eldrklye;  4.  Gates;  5,  Cochran;  G,  Sabne;   .,  Dirmeyer, 

8     Hamilton,   Mgr.;   9,  Bitting;   10.  Harris;  11,   Eberts;   12,   Bi^aun;   13,   Mar- 

shall;    14.    McMillan;   15,    Mackert.  Holland,    Photo. 

CHARLESTON     TEAM— SOUTH     ATLANTIC    LEAGUE. 


il 

^^i^-^ti     ^^^ml^K 

^'^m^m 

^HfeiV  *  ^^!'^P8p^^i"^^^^^«,;s«^i''''  S" .» 

1,  Rcdilinijr:  l'.  L;i\\  icncr ;  ;;,  'J'humiisoii ;  4,  F.rlmai 
7.  Lauzuu,'  Umpires  S,  Camiiitz;  9,  Jas.  C.  Fox,  Mg 
12,    Herndon. 

COLUMBUS  TEAM— SOUTH  ATLANTIC  LEAGUE. 


,   MoDiiff;  G,  Jackson; 
10,  Krebs;  11,  Brooks; 


1,   McCarthy;    2,   I'rist;    3,   CLabek;   4,    Miller;   5,   U  iSfil;    6,    Adams;    7,    Fox; 
8,  Whalen;  9,  Cniikshank;  10,  Emerson;  11,  Regan;  12,  Keyes;  13,  Oockill. 

HARRISBURG  TEAM— CHAMPIONS  TRI-STATE  LEAGUE. 
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This  league  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  minor 
league  in  the  United  States  in. 
1914  in  which  a  real  strike  was 
threatened.  The  major  leagues 
had  their  troubles  with  their 
players,  and  the  players  of  the 
Lancaster  team  in  the  Tri-State 
League  seemed  to  have  breathed 
the  strike  atmosphere  and  sent 
warning  to  the  president  of  the 
organization  of  their  intention 
to  cease  playing  ball.  President 
Graham  handled  the  matter  very 
speedily  and  without  any  delay. 
The  players  did  not  strike,  but 
the  ringleaders  were  promptly 
suspended,  as  they  deserved,  or 
permitted  to  find  other  positions 
rTTARFK-  for  themselves  not  in  organized 

Harnsburg  team;  leading  pitcher  Tri-   astrous    and    the    sorriest    revolt 
^Ll^^^^^nT'  '''''"  ^^  ^'''"^^'  '  ever    tried    in    a    minor    league, 

average   .y\)6.  ^^    course,    it   thoroughly    upset 

the   team   and   Lancaster  never   got   out   of   last  place,   where   the 
team   had  started  when   the  season   began. 

Harrlsburg.  winner  of  the  championship  in  1912,  repeated  In 
1914.  The  team  did  not  play  very  good  ball  in  June.  That  was 
its  worst  month  during  the  season.  Reading  started  out  with  a 
rush,  but  the  spurt  was  all  over  by  the  first  of  June  and  In  the 
latter  part  of  that  month,  once  Harrlsburg  had  settled  down  to 
hard  ball  playing,  the  team  advanced  into  first  place  and  except 
the  last  week  in  July  remained  there  all  of  the  year. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 


Club. 

Har. 

All. 

Read.Wil. 

Tren. 

Lan. 

W. 

L. 

PC. 

Harrlsburg    

12 

14 

17 

16 

19 

78 

32 

.709 

Allentown    

10 

17 

17 

12 

19 

75 

35 

.682 

Reading    

8 

7 

15 

16 

13 

59 

51 

.536 

Wilmington    

3 

.'> 

7 

15 

17 

47 

62 

.431 

Trenton     

6 

S 
3 

6 

7 

9 
4 

7 

15 

44 
26 

66 
83 

.400 

Lancaster     

.238 

CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNERS   IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 


1904— York 606 

1905— Willlamsport  629 

1906— York     591 

1907— Williamsport     694 

1908— Williamsport    646 


1909— Lancaster 658 

1810— Altoona     655 

1911— Reading     679 

1912— Harrlsburg     670 

1913— Wilmington     595 


1,   Stewart:   2,    Orme;    .3,   Culver;    4,   Tadlock:    .'.,   Deibl;   G,    \Yliiteboiise;   7, 
Kennedy;  8,  Wilson,  Mgr. ;  9,  Anderson;  10,  Fisse;  11,  Lotshaw;  12,  Moore; 
13,  Griffin. 
CHAMPAIGN    TEAM— CHAMPIONS    ILLINOIS-MISSOURI    LEAGUE. 


],    Iliir^l:    -2.    Elirmi;.    ...    >■!■.'    .    I'lMunm.    Mu:.:    1.    L>mi;^;    .-,,    Fred    A.   Siipp, 

Irt'S.;    C.    Iltilziiaii^.-i  ,    7.     Di-iii-nid ;    .s,    laiHiw;    1»,     1  lamii^Mii ;     10.     N.dson; 

11,    Netlieitun;    V2,    Saillanl.  Ilostetler,  Photo. 

OTTAWA    TEAM— ILLINOIS-MISSOURI    LEAGUE. 
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ILLIMOSS«=MSS§0^: 


A.    J.    HOLZHAUSEE, 


^^^y^.-y   ,<<-x>..<^x■<>>^o<yx>oc■ooy>'VXr^'<^^x>'■ 


When  this  league  began  its 
season  there  were  six  clubs 
in  the  circuit.  These  conditions 
did  not  last  long.  The  way  of 
the  minors  was  a  little  too  hard 
for  Lincoln  and  Kanl^akee  and 
they  dropped  out.  Kankakee  was 
last  in  the  race  when  this  hap- 
pened, but  Lincoln  was  second. 
Lack  of  support  on  the  part  of 
the  Lincoln  enthusiasts  un- 
doubtedly brought  about  the 
resignation  of  that  team. 

The  championship  of  the  cir- 
cuit was  won  easily  by  Cham- 
paign, It  was  far  ahead  of  all 
the  other  clubs.  After  the  re- 
organization  of   the   circuit.    La 


Kankakee-Ottawa    teams;     played    in   ^^^q  plaved  only   mediocre  ball, 
greatest    number    of    games     (134)    in  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^     ^  ^  majority 

league  m  1914.  ^^^^^    ^^^   ^^^^^^   ^j^^^^ 

The  standing  of  the  clubs  and  championship  winners  in  previous 
years  are  given  herewith.  The  complete  official  averages  for  the 
isast  season  will  be  found  in  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball 
Record,  which  contains  records  of  all  leagues,  the  Hall  of  Fame. 
All-America  selections,  best-on-records,  world  series  records,  and 
records  of  leaders  in  past  years ;  also  college  records,  schedules, 
notes,  managers'  and  cantains'  names  and  pictures,  500  pages. 
Illustrated,     Price,  2.5  cents. 


Club. 

CLUB  ST. 

?.ray  12  t 

Won.  Lost.  rC. 

37        12         .755 

\NDING. 

D  July  2. 
Club. 

Strentor    

TaSalle    

Won. 

21 

14 

Lost. 
27 
32 
32 

PC. 

43S 

32        15         .681 

.304 

Ottawa    

23        22        .511 

Kankakee    

14 

.304 

May  12  to  August  10. 

Club.  Won,  Lost,  TCI     Club,  Won.  Lost.  PC, 

Champaign    62        27        ,696  Streator    40        48  .454 

Ottawa    47        38        .553lLaSalle    26        60  .302 

CHAMPIONSHIP   WINNERS   IN   PREVIOUS  YEARS. 

1908— Hannibal    578|1911— Clinton  574 

1909— Monmouth     606  1912— Lincoln    598 

1910— Pekin   58411913— Lincoln    686 


tt.tf#f 


Ma  ^ 


1,  J.  B.  Smilh,  I'res. ;  2,  Blank;  3,  Cronin;  4,  Le  Beau;  5,  Gii'b:  G,  Alteubuig; 
7,  Poad;  8,  Bixby;  9,  Sager,  Mgr, ;  10,  Harrity;  11,  Asher;  12,  Walker;  13, 
Tennant;   14,    Kirby. 

LUDINGTON    TEAM— MICHIGAN    STATE    LEAGUE. 


1.   IJppold;    2,    Williams;    3,    Mitchell;   4,    Barger;    5,   Koehler;    C,    Battel;   7, 
€.    Lewis,    Mgr.;    8,    Woldring;    9,    Moore;    10,    Layden;    11,    Pokorney;    12, 
Haidt;    13,    Nally;    14,    Reitmeyer;   15,    Collins,    Mascot.    Conat  Bros.,  Photo. 
MANISTEE  TEAM— MICHIGAN  STATE  LEAGUE. 
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MICeiGAM  STATE 
LEAGUE 


NALLT, 

Outfielder  Manistee  Club, 

Leading  batter  (47  games),  1914. 


The  Michigan  State  League, 
whicli  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Southern  Michigan  As- 
sociation, was  less  successful  in 
1914  than  had  been  hoped.  Very 
likely  business  unrest  in  the 
State  had  much  to  do  with  this, 
again  showing  how  conclusively 
sport  is  not  a  merchandise  but 
something  which  appeals  most 
keenly  to  those  who  desire 
healthy  amusement  and  have 
the  means  to  pay  for  it. 

Of  the  six  clubs  in  the  cir- 
cuit, Boyne  City  and  Traverse 
City  decided  not  to  go  on  after 
September,  and  as  Manistee  got 
into  difficulties  on  September  8, 
Belding  took  the  place  of  that 
town  and  finished  the  year. 

Muskegon  won  the  champion- 
ship after  an   exhilarating   con- 
test in  which  the  team  passed  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  first  place, 
but  was  fought  out   of  it  twice 
during  the  year.    Muskegon  began  in  last  position,  but  shot  quickly 
to  the  top.     In  July  and  August  it  twice  lost  first  place  to  Luding- 
ton,  only  to  win  it  back  again,  and  eventually  finished  in  front. 

Manistee  had  quite  an  inglorious  finish.  For  three  times  in  succes- 
sion the  town  had  won  the  championship,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of 
its  endeavor  to  be  equally  as  successful  lost  the  club  completely  be- 
cause of  lack  of  support.  Possibly,  it  was  a  repetition  of  the  old 
story  of  too  many  championships  for  a  town  of  that  size.  Larger 
cities  have  been  known  to  fall  by  the  wayside  for  the  same  reason. 

Several  long  contests  and  a  number  of  one-hit  games  testify  to  a 
good  quality  of  ball  in  1914.  Traverse  City  defeated  Muskegon  in 
seventeen  innings  on  July  7.  score  3 — 2,  and  Boyne  City,  exactly  a 
week  later,   and   by  the  same  score,  vanquished  Manistee. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 

Club.  G.      W.    L.  Tie.  PC.l     Club.  G.      W.    I^.  Tie.  PC. 

Muskegon    120      73      46      1      .613  Cadillac  120      67      51      2      .568 

Ludington    119      69      50     ..       .5801  Belding   122      57      64      1      .471 

Note— Boyne  City  and  Traverse  City  were  dropped  from  League  September 
1,  and  Belding  finished  Manistee's  schedule  from  September  8. 

CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNERS  IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 

1910— Cadillac  55811912— Manistee 703 

1911- Manistee  622'l9l3— Manistee 608 
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Much  of  the  territory  of  the 
Western  Association  lies  within 
Oklahoma,  a  State  which  is 
keenly  alive  to  Base  Ball,  and 
which,  one  of  these  days,  will 
begin  to  produce  its  full  quota 
of  youngsters  ready  to  make 
their  trial  in  major  league 
circles. 

The  clubs  in  the  circuit  num- 
bered six  in  1914,  and  the  sea- 
son was  divided  as  an  experi- 
ment. In  the  first  half,  which 
ended  .Tune  30',  Oklahoma  City 
ran  away  from  its  rivals.  The 
club  began  well  and,  of  course, 
finished  well,  when  it  landed  in 
first  place.  In  the  second  half 
it  made  a  poor  start  and  never 
pulled  together.  Muskogee  fin- 
ished fourth  in  the  first  half,  but  quickly  took  the  lead  in  the 
second  half  and  hung  to  it.  In  the  post-season  series,  which  lasted 
six  games,  Oklahoma  City  revived  amazingly  and  won  four  games 
to  two  for  Muskogee.  ,      ,  ,    .    , 

On  the  whole,  it  was  a  good  season  for  the  league,  and  judg- 
ing by  the  interest  developed  and  which  will  increase  and  grow  as 
general  conditions  become  more  settled,  there  is  little  doubt  about  the 
successful  future  of  Base  Ball  in  Oklahoma 

The  Western  Association,  of  which  lioy  D.  Ross,  of  Fort  Smith, 
is  secretary,  will  present  a  changed  circuit  in  1015  from  that  of  the 
previous  season.  Three  cities  from  ithe  defunct  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa league  have  been  added  to  its  membership,  which  now  in- 
cludes Oklahoma  City,  Tulsa,  Muskogee  and  McAlester  of  Okla- 
homa ;  Denison,  Sherman  and  Paris  of  Texas,  and  Fort  Smith  and 
Van  Buren  of  Arkansas. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS. 


First   Sories— Eliding  June   30. 


Club. 


Won.  Lost. 


Oklahoma  City 37  21 

Tulsa    ....: 34  22 

Fort  Smith 34  23 

Muskogee   30  27 

Joplin   20  38 

McAlester    18  42 


PC. 

.638 
.607 


Second   Series— Ending   September  7. 
Club. 

Muskogee  44 

Tulsa    

Fort  Smith 

Oklahoma  City.. 

McAlester    29 

Honryetta   


Club. 
Oklahoma  City. 


Play-ofif. 
Won.  Lost.     PCI     Club. 
4         2        .667' Muskogee 


Won. 
.  44 

Lost. 
27 
27 
29 
31 
37 
54 

Lost. 
4 

PC. 

.  40 
.  39 
.  3S 

.597 
.574 
.551 

.  29 

.439 

.  15 

,217 

Won. 
.   2 

PC. 

.333 
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CENTRAI^ 


SIGLIN, 

Waterloo, 

Leading  Batter  (over  50  games),  1914. 


If  the  Ottumwa  Base  Ball 
club  had  been  disposed  to  main- 
tain its  organization  in  1914  it 
would  have  had,  like  the  New 
York  National  League  Club,  a 
chance  to  win  its  fourth  cham- 
pionship in  succession.  But  Ot- 
tumwa dropped  out,  while  New 
York  stayed  in  and  failed  to 
win.  In  the  ten  years'  history 
of  the  Central  Association  Ot- 
tumwa had  won  five  pennants, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  rec- 
ords in  minor  league  Base  Ball. 
During  this  period  Burlington 
won  the  championship  twice, 
Quincy  once,  and  Waterloo 
twice. 

In  1914  the  championship 
did  not  go  out  of  the* "charmed 
circle,"  for  Waterloo  won  again, 
its  third  championship  in  eleven 
years.  Oddly  enough  Burling- 
ton, one  of  the  other  champion- 


ship factors  in  this  league,  was  the  runner-up  to  Waterloo,  so  that  if 
Waterloo  had  failed  the  championship,  in  all  probability,  again 
would  have  gone  to  a  club  which  had  won  it  before.  The' nearest, 
perhaps,  was  Musc:itine,  which  made  a  determined  fight  toward 
the  close  of  the  year  and  was  in  first  place  almost  all  the  month 
of  August.  Except  for  the  good  work  of  Waterloo.  Burlington  and 
Muscatine  the  race  was  rather  uneventful.  The  four  clubs  in  the 
second  division,  Cedar  Rapids,  Keokuk,  Marshalltown  and  Gales- 
burg,  never  at  any  time  threatened  to  take  the  place  of  the  leaders. 
They  played  ordinary  ball  from  the  beginning  of  the  schedule  until 
its  completion.  In  the  main,  the  season  was  only  moderately  suc- 
cessful, although  several  of  the  clubs  contained  players  promising 
enough  to  be  sought  by  managers  of  the  more  prominent  leagues. 

The  records  of  the  Central  Association,  compiled  by  Chief  Scorer 
Hume,  and  published  in  the  Spalding  Record  in  January,  as  usual, 
showed  very  interesting  details. 

The  "fan."  can  get  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  from  a  perusal  of 
the  records  of  any  league,  whether  interested  or  not  in  the  affairs  of 
a  particular  organization.  From  what  appears  to  be  merely  masses 
of  figures,  the  delver  soon  finds  some  most  remarkable  combinations 
of  statistics.  Very  often  a  mediocre  player  will  shine  surprisingly 
in  one  department,  and  a  speculation  on  the  causes  and  reasons  that 
are  responsible  for  such  excellence  only  leads  to  further  and  fasci- 
nating investigations.  — 
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1,  Siglin;  2,  Hollenbeck;  3,  Tuttle;  4,  Blenner;  5,  Slieiaou;  G,  Bloilgott;  7, 
Ellis;   8,   White:   9,    Asklaiul;   10,   Evans;    11,   McAiiley;   12,   Dr.   J.    A.   An- 
drews,  Mgr. ;   i:>,  .7.   D.   Burtner,   Tres. ;   14,   C.  L.    McDpruiott,   Treas.;   15. 
Wintz;  16.  Drohaii. 
WATERLOO  TEAM— CHAMPIONS  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION. 


1',  Meinert,  2,  Lowther;  .'5,  Singleton;  4,  Kolleg;  ^,  .MeGlade;  t>,  Alannsli, 
I^Igr.;  7,  Harmon;  S,  McCoy;  9,  Lunte;  10,  Sheible;  11,  Scnwenke;  12, 
Miller;  ISi,  McCabe;  14,  Strong, 

BURLINGTON  TEAM— CENTRAL   ASSOCIATION. 
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Siglin  of  NYaterloo  led  the  Central  AssociatioB  in  batting — that  is, 
setting  a  standard  of  fifty  games  as  a  minimum — with  .322  as  the 
figures  for  130  games.  McAuley  of  the  same  club,  with  one  game 
less,  led  Siglin  in  sacrifice  hits  and  stolen  bases,  having  fifty-six  and 
sixty-one,  respectively,  at  the  same  time  balancing  exactly  on  the 
300  point  of  the  percentage  scale  in  batting. 

The  standing  of  the  clubs  and  championship  winners  in  previous 
years  are  given  herewith.  The  complete  official  averages  for  the 
past  season  will  bo  found  in  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball 
Record,  which  contains  records  of  all  leagues,  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
All-America  selections,  best-on-records,  world  series  records,  and 
records  of  leaders  in  past  years ;  also  college  records,  schedules, 
notes,  managers'  and  captains'  names  and  pictures.  500'  pages. 
Illustrated.     Price,  25  cents. 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 


G.  W.  L. 

Waterloo     129    78  51 

Burlington    128    75  53 

Muscatine     125    72  53 

Clinton     128    67  61 


PCI 


W.  L. 


.603, Cedar    Rapids    124  64  60 

.5861  Keokuk     128  52  76 

.576  Marshalltown     128  52  76 

.523IGaIesburg     128  49  79 


Tie   games— Waterloo    1,    Clinton    1,    Muscatine    2. 

CHAMPIONSHIP    WINNERS    IN    PREVIOUS    YEARS. 

1904— Ottumwa     657  1909— Burlington      

1905— Ottumwa     613  1910— Quincy     

1906— Burlington    681  1911— Ottumwa     

1907— Waterloo     637  1912— Ottumwa    

1908— Waterloo    704  1913— Ottumwa     


PC. 

.516 
,406 
.406 


.613 
.571 


1,  Foster;  2,  Burgwald;  .3,  Maul;  4,  Richardson;  5,  Ostendorf;  6,  Harter; 
7,  Seibert;  S,  Delaney;  9,  Harvey;  10,  Clark;  11,  Sears;  12,  Richards, 
Mgr.;  13,  Jude;  14,  Andreen;  15,  Mascot, 

MARSHALLTOWN     TEAM— CENTRAL     ASSOCIATION. 


1,  Varney;  2,  Ward;  3,   Clair,  Mgr. ;  4,  Hatch;  5,  Stevens;  6,  Everdon;  7, 
Obst;  8,  Downey;  9,   Robin;   10,  Rushenburg;  11,  Hoffman;  12,  Vance;  13, 
Payne. 
GRAND  ISLAND   TEAM— CHAMPIONS  NEBRASKA   STATE  LEAGUE. 
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1.  Oriett;  2,   P.riaii;   :{.  Johnson;  4,   MtlK.Wi'll;  5,   Bockewitz;  6,   McGrath;  7, 
F.  Coe,   Mgr.;  8,   Hellrick;  9,    Florey;   10,    Brannon;   11  Neff;  12,   Black;   13, 

^'°^'     BEATRICE  TEAM— NEBRASKA  STATE  LEAGUE. 
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NEBRASKA  STATE 
LEAGUE 


J.    K.  TOWNE. 

Norfolk, 

Leading  Batter  (over  50  games),  1914. 


In  1913,  Kearney  won  the 
championship  of  the  Nebraska 
State  League,  and  in  1914, 
Kearney  was  first,  last  and  all 
of  the  time  last.  It  was  as 
complete  a  reversal  of  form  as 
if  a  sprint  runner  had  turned 
about  and  run  toward  the  start 
instead  of  the  finish.  The 
championship  in  1914  was  won 
by  Grand  Island,  but  the  course 
of  its  progress  throughout  the 
year  was  not  always  one  of 
roses.  There  were  times  when 
the  team  was  hard  fought,  but 
at  no  time  was  it  last  in  the 
race. 

Hastings  made  the  early 
sprint.  Until  after  the  middle 
of  July  this  team  was  in  the 
lead  and  even  then  Grand  Isl- 
and was  not  much  feared,  for 
it  was  the  Base  Ball  players 
of    Beatrice    who    had    Hastings 


mostly  concerned.  After  Beatrice  had  passed  Hastings  the  lat- 
ter team  could  not  catch  its  old  stride  and  fell  back  little  by 
little,  but  Beatrice  must  have  spent  most  of  its  energy  in  catch- 
ing Hastings,  for  it  was  Grand  Island  that  came  from  away  down 
in  fifth  place  and  eliminated  both  Hastings  and  Beatrice,  win- 
ning the  championship  by  so  doing.  It  was  a  very  close  thing 
at  the  end,  for  Grand  Island  won  but  one  game  more  than  Beatrice 
and  lost  one  less,  while  Hastings  won  but  two  less  games  than 
Grand  Island  and  lost  but  two  more.  A  race  like  that  is  ideal, 
and  if  all  Base  Ball  championships  were  to  be  similarly  decided 
the  country  would  be  in  a  ferment  in  August. 

The  complete  averages  will  be  found  in  Spaldixg's  Official  Base 
Ball  Recoud  for  1915,  a  book  of  500  pages.     Price  25  cents. 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  THE   CLOSE   OF  SEASON. 


Club.  G.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Grand  Island....  112        66        46  .589 

Beatrice    112        65        47  .580 

Hastings    112        64        48  .571 

York  112        60        52  .536 


Club.  G.  Won.  Lost. 

Superior    112  54  58 

Norfolk     112  52  60 

Columbus     112  49  63 

Kearney   112  38  74 


PC. 

.482 
.464 
.437 


CHAMPIONSHIP    WINNERS    IN   PREVIOUS   YEARS. 
1910— Fremont   594|1912-Hastings       595 


1911— Superior 


51 1913— Kearney 


1,  Thiesing;  2,  Bishop;  3,  Brown;  4,  Parks;  5,  Beckley;  6,  Greeno;  7.  ratten; 
8,    Obst;   9,    Gray;    10,    Weideman;    11,    Sootty;    12,   Pero,   Groundkeeiier;    13, 
Jepson;   14,   Arrett;    15,   Landreth;   16,   Schrader;    17,   Fanney,   Mgr. 
STTPERIOR     TEAM— NEBRASKA  •  STATE     LEAGUE. 


1,     Heed;     2,     Towiv;     .:,     IliiMdi;     4,  'PiMpiii;    ;">,     Walwoil  li :    (!,     Hnice;    7, 

Lane;   8,    GotPhcl;  <>,    Brown;    li>,   Melker;   11,   Bright;   12,    Ley;    i;{,   Mascot; 

14,    Musser;    15,    Reis.  Stockton,     Photo. 

NOBFOmv     TEAM— NEBRASKA     STATE     T.RA(JTTE. 
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BiENTUCHY-II^L-INOIS'. 
TEBJHESSEE  LEAGUE 


Cairo  won  the  championship 
of  the  "Kitty"  circuit  with  a 
margin  which  was  safe  and 
roomy.  Owensboro  was  second 
in  the  race,  rather  closely 
pressed  by  Henderson,  which  fin- 
ished third.  The  season  was  not 
much  worse  for  this  circuit  than 
for  others  engaged  in  the  minors. 
The  attendance  was  fairly  good 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
when  interest  was  warm,  and  in 
one  or  two  of  the  towns  re- 
maiped  good  to  the  finish. 

Not  so  many  players  were 
graduated  to  the  higher  leagues 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  al- 
though the  games  were  interest- 
ing to  those  who  witnessed  them, 
indicating  that  the  talent  which 
was  being  developed  was  not 
without  hope  for  the  future. 

As  in  other  minor  circuits  the 
batting  was  not  so  high  as  it 
had  been  in  some  years  of  the  past.  Throughout  all  Base  Ball  the 
batting  showed  marked  retrogradation  in  1914.  again  significant  of 
the  fact,  to  which  attention  has  been  called,  that  the  pitchers  once 
more  are  holding  their  own  and  a  little  more,  making  it  difficult  for 
batters  to  face  them  with  the  success  which  was  first  in  evidence 
after  the  pitching  distance  was  changed  in  1898. 

The  standing  of  the  clubs  and  championship  winners  in  previous 
years  are  given  herewith.  The  complete  oflScial  averages  for  the 
past  season  will  be  found  in  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball 
Record,  which   contains  records  of  all   leagues,      Price.  2.5  cents. 

STANDING  OF  CI.UBS   AT  CLOSE   OF  SEASON. 


J,   HERBERT, 
Manager  Cairo  team  and  leading  sec- 
ond baseman  K.  I.  T.  League. 


Clnb. 

Caii-o.Gwens.Hend. 

Tad. 

Clar. 

Hop. 

Won. 

Lost. 

VC. 

Cairo   

17 

19 

25 

5 

11 

77 

46 

.622 

Owensboro    

12 

IS 

15 

12 

9 

60 

55 

.545 

Henderson    

10 

19 

20 

8 

7 

64 

58 

.525 

raduoah    

17 

l.T 
3 

10 
5 

1 

11 

8 
10 

59 
22 

65 
39 

.476 

Clarksville   

3 

.361 

Hopkinsville    .... 

4 

3 

6 

4 

3 

20 

45 

.308 

rnAMPIONSHIP  WINNERS  IN  TREVIOUS  YEARS. 

,g-.Q  n^inoen.ies  61011912— Clarksville   

)  MeLeansboro   690  1913— raducah  

1911— B'ultun    ..   694| 


1,  Fink,  2,  Horan;  3,  Coy;  4,  Herbert,  Mgr. ;  5,  McCann;  6,  Grogan;  7,  Hart; 
8,  Hodge;  9,  Keslingj  10,  Halstead;  11,  Wise;  12,  Peters;  13,  Engman. 

CAIRO    TEAM— CHAMPIONS    KENTUCKY-ILLINOIS-TENNESSEE 
LEAGUE. 
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1,    Zai)kc;    2,    P.alos;    3.    Blausit;    4.    Geary;    5,    Colby;    G,    Pierre;    7.    Bdwen; 
8,   Gaston,   Mgr.;  9,  Hill;  10,   Leonard;  11,   Pratt.  MoKinstry,   I'Uoto. 

AMERICUS  TEAM— CHAMPIONS  GEORGIA  STATE  LEAGUE, 
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Six  clubs  in  the  Georgia  State 
League  played  a  divided  season 
between  tbe  first  of  May  and 
the  last  of  Avigust.  It  was  a 
good  race,  and  in  tbe  post-sea- 
son series  Tbomasville  failed  to 
win  a  game  from  Americus  in 
tbe  four  contests  played. 

Tbe  first  half  of  the  season 
was  won  by  Thomasville,  with 
Americus  fifth.  In  this  half 
Americus  had  shown  strength  by 
making  a  spurt  which  carried 
the  team  to  first  place.  It  was 
too  tough  a  proposition  to  han- 
dle, however,  and  Americus 
dropped  back  to  fifth. 

When  the  second  half  began 
Thomasville  started  out  in  fifth 
place,  and  except  one  brief  in- 
terval remained  there,  Ameri- 
cus began  in  the  lead  and  stuck 
right  along  with  it  until  the  last 
game  was  completed. 
Cui'dele  began  poorly,  but  finished  second  in  the  first  half  of 
tbe  year  and  third  in  the  second  half,  so  that  the  season  was  not 
bad,  all  things  considered.  Brunswick  had  a  lively  time  between  a 
continued  last  place  in  the  first  half  of  tlie  race  and  a  good  second 
in  the  second  half. 

The    champion    batters   of    the    league,    Thrasher    and    Bankston, 
both  belonged  to  tbe  ('ordele  club. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS, 


BANKSTON, 

401  times  at  bat;  average  .359, 

Cordele    team. 


Club, 
Thomasvillp 
Cordele 

First  Half. 

Won, 

29 

29 

28 

28 

2.3 

Lost.    PC, 

22  .569 

23  .558 

25  ,528 

26  .519 
30        .434 
32         .396 

Club. 
Americus   .. 
Brunswick   . 
Cordele    — 
Waycross     . 
Thomasville 
V.qldnstn    ... 

Second 

Half. 
Won. 

. . . .     34 
32 

Lost. 
17 
19 
21 
27 
28 
44 

Lost. 

4 

PC. 

.667 
.627 

Valdosta   ... 
Waycross  .. 

. . . .     28 
25 

,571 
,481 

....     24 

,463 

Brunswick 

21 

'lOUS 
..     .667 

. . . .     13 

Won. 
YEAR. 

.228 

Club. 

Won, 
4 

Final  Series. 
Lost.    PC.f    Club. 

1000  Thom.qsvillp 

PC, 

.000 

CHAINIPIONSHIP  WINNI 
1912— Thomasville    , 

:R   IN  PRE^ 

1,  Mechant;  2,  Roth;  3,  Davenport;  4,  Dudley,  Mgr.;  5,  Murch;  6,  Cox; 
7,  Poole;  S,  Wicker;  9,  Champlin;  10,  Mascot;  11,  Kluiup;  12,  Wilkes;  13, 
East. 

THOMASVILLE    TEAM— GEORGIA    STATE    LEAGUE. 


1,  Reagan  2,  ]:r,i/i(>!  ;  :'.,  ILill;  1,  Broiithors-  5,  Bilnk^l(n^;  0,  Grittin;  7, 
Burress;  8,  Dacoy;  0,  Fillingon;  H>,  Eubanks;  11,  Vaiden;  12,  Kwlilmaii; 
13,   Ilarris,    Mascot. 

CORDELE  TEAM— GEORGIA  STATE  LEAGUE. 
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OHLAIiOMA 


W.   J.    STELLBAUER, 

Texaikana, 

Leading-  Batter  (over  5(7  games),  1914. 


In  the  Southwest  there  is  a 
circuit,  which  is  not  so  old  as 
some  of  the  minor  league  cir- 
cuits of  the  United  States,  but 
which  is  a  thriving,  ambitious 
Base  Ball  organization,  made  up 
of  cities  not  far  apart  and  in 
some  of  which  there  is  no  mis- 
taking the  enthusiasm  for  the 
national  game.  Part  of  this  cir- 
cuit is  in  Texas  and  part  in  Ok- 
lahoma, and  the  towns  compris- 
ing it  are  in  communication 
both  by  steam  railroad  and  trol- 
ley. The  major  league  clubs 
play  and  train  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  the  players  in  the 
circuit  have  much  opportunity 
to  obtain  valuable  coacning  and 
assistance. 

Like  all  other  leagues  among 
the  minor  circuits  there  was 
some  confusion  toward  the  fin- 
ish in  the  Texas-Oklahoma,  but 
nd  the  season  had  been  broken. 
The  latter 


after  some  clubs  had   withdrawn 

Paris  was  ahead  on  August  16.  with  Texarkana  second 

had  been  first  in  .Tune.     Paris  was  the  best  fielding  club  and  Tex 

arkana  the  best  batting  club.  „     ,        ,  .        n. 

The  leading  batter  was  W.  J.  Stellbauer  of  the  champion  Tex 
arkana  team,  while  the  best  base  stealer  was  Haliday  of  Denison 
with  sixty-four,  closely  followed  by  Fillman  of  Paris,  with  sixty 
two. 

CLUB  STANDING. 


First  Series  (Closed  June  11,  1914), 


55 


Club. 
Texarkana 

Paris  53 

Denison  53 

Ardmore  51 


Games.  Won."  Lost.  PC 


Club. 

40        15        .727  Bonham 55 

34        19         .642  Hugo   51 

33        20        .623  Durant  53 

26        25        .SlOlSherman  55 


Games.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 


Second  Series  (Closed  August  16.  1914). 

Paris  63        43        20        .698|Denison  64 

Texarkana  65        39        26        .60olDurant  66 

Post-season  series:  Texarkana  won  3,  Paris  won  1. 

CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNERS  IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 
1912-Wichita  Falls   -    11913-Denison    


25 

30 

.455 

19 

32 

.37R 

19 

34 

.358 

18 

37 

.327 

35 

29 

.C47 

27 

39 

.409 

1     Corzine;   2,   Sorev:   :^,    Milan:   4,    Billings;   5,   Williamson;    6,   Stellbauer; 
7.   Trammell;   8,    A.'  L.   Ritter,   Mgr.;   9,    Nokes;   10,   Pate;   11,    Buster;   12, 
Gardner;  13,  O'Neil. 
TEXAHKANA    TEAM— CHAMPIONS    TEXAS-OKLAHOMA    LEAGUE. 


1,  Burk;  2,  Morrison;  3,  Shirley;  4,  Kimbell;  5,  Brooks;  6,  Farmer;  7, 
terling;  8,  Thomas;  9,  W.  Cowan;  10,  Guitterez;  11,  W.  F.  Ormond, 
12,  Overton;  13,  E.  Cowan. 

SELMA    TEAM— CHAMPIONS    GEORGIA-ALABAMA    LEAGUE. 


Vas 
Sec; 
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C.   SMITH, 

Rome, 

L.ading  Butler  (over  HO  games),  3914. 


In  the  second  year  of  the 
Georgia-Alabama  League,  the 
championship  was  won  by  Selma, 
which  was  in  first  place  from 
the  middle  of  July  to  the  end 
of  August.  Gadsden  won  the 
pennant  in  1913  and,  as  hap- 
pened to  clubs  in  other  leagues 
during  the  eventful  year  of  1914, 
slid  gracefully  down  to  last 
place  In  the  struggle  of  last  sea- 
son. In  two  brief  years  the 
club  traveled  from  one  extreme 
to  the   other. 

The  runner-up  in  1914  was 
Newnan.  This  club  held  every 
position  in  the  race  among  the 
eight  "contenders.  It  .reached 
high  water  mark  in  the  very 
last  days  of  June  and  the  early 
part  of  July  when  it  was  first, 
and  in  both  June  and  August 
ran  Selma  a  close  race.  Indeed, 
the    contest    was    quite    keenly 


fought  to  tJie  finish  ami  Selma  had  not  many  games  to  spare  when 
the  season  ended. 

Good  batting  by  the  Selma  team  was  a  potent  factor  toward  its 
success.  For  a  time  Opelika  led  in  the  race  and  it  looked  as  if  the 
team  might  win  a  pennant  for  its  supporters,  but  a  little  bad  luck  at 
the  most  inopportune  moment  gave  the  players  a  setback  from  which 
they  were  unable  to  recover. 

Two  players  of  the  Rome  team  batted  almost  uniformly  and  really 
led  the  league  in  that  respect.  They  were  Smith  and  Moorefield,  both 
playing  fifty  games,  Smith  with  a  percentage  of  .356  and  Moorefield 
right  at  his  heels  with  .354. 

All  things  considered,  it  was  a  successful  season  for  the  circuit, 
and  managed  on  a  conservative  basis  it  was  satisfactorily  proved 
that  the  league  could  well  take  care  of  itself. 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 


Club.  Won.  Lost. 

Selma     60        35 

Newnan 56        37 

I>a    Grange 55       43 

Opelika     52       45 


rc. 


Club.  Won.  Lost. 

Rome    46       50 

Annlston    41        54 

Talladega    37       51 

Gadsdeu    32       55 


CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNER  IN  PREVIOUS  YEAR. 
1913— Gadsden    573 


PC. 

.479 
.432 
.420 


1.    Brav;    2,    Alexander;    3,    Knight;    4,    IJtley;    5,    Aaron;    6,    Mooreficld;    7. 
Taylor;  S,  Flowers;  "J,  Barclay;  10,   Reidy;  11,  Smith;  12,  Stringfield. 

ROME    TEAM— dEORGIA-ALABAMA  LEAGUE.    Gates,    Photo. 


1,  I'roctor,  Mgr.;  2,  Lamar;  3,  Abbdtt;  4,  Tisdale;  .l,  Ragsdale;  0,  Stephen- 
sou;  7,  Donalson;  8,  Batson;  9,  Killingsworth;  10,  Sheppard;  11,  Sanford; 
12,    Glazner;    13,    I^mar  Jeffers,    Pres. 

ANNISTON  TEAM--GEORGIA-ALABAMA  LEAGUE. 
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In  the  fourtli  year  of  this 
circuit,  with  a  divided  season, 
to  which  some  minor  leagues 
still  cling  as  the  principal 
safeguard  of  a  successful  sea- 
son, the  championship  was  won 
by  Ogden,  after  Salt  Lake  City 
had  finished  in  front  in  the  first 
half  and  Ogden  in  the  lead  in 
the  second. 

It  was  not  a  good  year  for 
the  circuit.  Business  depression 
did  not  improve  the  general 
conditions,  and  Murray  and 
Boise  dropped  out  before  the 
end  of  July  was  reached.  Nei- 
ther city  was  sufficiently  well 
populated  to  stand  a  generally 
bad  year  in  the  game.  Butte 
quit  in  August,  and  that  brought 
about  the  demise  of  the  Association  for  ]J»14.  Perhaps  it  never 
will  be  started  again  with  the  same  <-ircuit. 

Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City  played  their  post-season  series,  even 
if  the  other  clubs  of  the  league  had  passed  out,  and  Ogden  won 
the  number  of  games  necessary  to  fly  the  pennant  of  1914. 

It  is  possible  that  another  year  will  find  Salt  Lake  City  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  League,  despite  the  mileage  between  it  and*  Califor- 
nia rivals.  Still,  a  circuit  which  travels  froni  Los  Angeles  to  Port- 
land, Oregon,  need  not  fear  much  in  the  way  of  distance. 

If  there  had  been  more  local  enthusiasm,  or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  if  the  conditions  had  been  better  in  the  far  West  there  is 
little  doubt  but  the  season  would  have  been  fraught  with  more  joy, 
and  the  players  might  have  turned  forth  a  higher  grade  of  Base 
Ball.  Some  good  men  are  being  developed  in  the  section  whicli 
lies  west  of  Denver  and  will  yet  be  seen  in  major  league  circles. 


First  Half. 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS.     Second  Half. 


Club. 


Won.  Lost.  P.C. 


Salt  Lake 37 

Ogden  36 

Butte    30 

Boise  29 

Murray 27 

Helena  19 


37 


.617 
.600 
.500 

.475 
.458 


Club. 

Ogden  

Butte    

Salt    Lake. 

Boise    

Helena  — 


Won.  Lost.  P.C 
.    18 


339  Murray. 


.750- 
.583 
.542 
,416 
.333 
.167 


CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNERS  IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 

1911— Great  Falls 66211913— Great  Falls    650 

1912— Missoula   620l 


!'6 


„y  ■^  *' 


'5' ,      .<*     .      7   /-.,       3  t>      1^  /■ ' 


I  Davie-  "^  Fox;  3,  Rausome;  4,  Whaleu;  5,  DeBarberri;  6,  Silcox;  7, 
s'ervatius,  Mgr.;  8,  Mahouey;  9,  Keefe;  10,  Zurfluh;  11,  Bradley;  12,  Clark; 
13,  Johnson,  Mascot,  14,  Rogenmoser. 

BRADFORD  TEAM— INTERSTATE  LEAGUE. 


^^^•^'^^■'•Ty.'mr 

-■■'*•  ■*♦ 

7' 

/^  "i*^-  '^  '■•-  ' '  '\ 

1 

^           ^ 

4^4^ 

4    . 

1 

■4 

1     Shi'ehaii;    2,    Sislv.    Myr.;    :'.,    Cctsie;    4,    Clair:    •"..    Kcyiiolds:    (>.    Kt 
7,  Jordan;  8,  Eckstein;  9,  Doyle;  10,  Clement;  11,  Nefoau;  12,  xMavtm 
OLEAN     TEAM— INTERSTATE     LEAGUE. 
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In  the-  earlier  days  of  Base 
Ball  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
very  excellent  playing  exhibited 
in  western  New  York  and  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  and  there  was 
a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
game  when  some  of  the  more 
famous  ball  players  came  fi-om 
that  section  of  the  United 
States. 

In    1014   a   league   among  the 
cities  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try made  not  a  slight  success  of 
its    season,    whicb    was    divided. 
In  the  first  half  Jamestown  won, 
and  in  the  second  half  Bradford, 
Pa.,    finished    first.      Then    came 
the  post-season  series,  which  was 
a     rare     treat     for     the     minor 
league    enthusiasts    as    it    went 
to  the  full  limit  of  seven  games,  four  of  which  were  won  by  James- 
town and  three  by  Bradford.     It  is  not  every  minor  league  which 
can  boast  of  so  much  good  Base  Ball  in  one  season. 

Unfortunately  for  the  players  the  scores  were  so  carelessly  kept 
in  the  first  half  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  records  of  the  work 
done  by  individuals.  Another  season,  if  this  circuit  continues,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will,  a  greater  efEort  will  be  made 
to  keep  a  better  account  of  the  work  done  by  the  players. 

The  standing  of  the  clubs  and  championship  winners  in  previous 
years  are  given  herewith.  The  complete  official  averages  for  the 
past  season  will  be  found  in  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball 
Record,  which  contains  records  of  all  leagues,  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
All-America  selections,  best-on-records,  world  series  records,  and 
records  of  leaders  in  past  years ;  also  college  records,  schedules, 
notes,  managers'  and  captains'  names  and  pictures.  500  pages. 
Illustrated.     Price,  25  cents. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS. 


Club. 
Jamestown 

First  Half. 
Won. 

35 

.   .       34 

Lost. 
18 
20 
25 
30 
33 
33 

POST-S 

I^t. 
3 

PC. 

.660 
.630 
.545 
.434 
.365 
353 

Club. 
Bradford    .. 
Jamestown 
Warren 

Second  Half. 
Won. 

29 

24 

Lost. 
17 

22 
25 
23 
25 
27 

Lost. 

4 

PC. 

.630 
.522 

Bradford    . . 

30 

23 

19 

18 

Won. 
4 

23 

.479 

20 

.465 

Wellsville   . 
Horn  ell   

Club. 
Jamestown 

Hornell    — 

21 

.457 
.449 

SEASON  SERIES. 
PCI     Club. 
.5711  Bradford    .. 

Won. 
3 

PC. 

.429 

1,    Kelch;    2,    Apple;   3,    Montford;    4,    Foster;    u,    Whitmoi-e;    6,    Smith;    7, 

Carlton;  8,   Humphries;  9,    Webb;    10,    Luddeu;    11,    Wessel;    12,   Horn;    13, 

Bliss,    Mgr.  Sweney,   Photo. 

WELLSVITJ.E    TEAM— INTERSTATE    I.EAOUE. 


^%     5 

iff 

/^^Kl 

IN 

■^M^^Hj^^Bi 

Hi 

1,  Stuart;  2,  Citraiiu;  :!,  Cates;  4.  Hiduiiaii;  r,.  Kdbcrls:  G,  Kay;  7,  Meador; 
8,  Rollings;  9,  Corcoran.  Umi)ire;  10.  Millinian;  11,  Carvin;  12,  McCall; 
13,  flingras;   14,   Clancy,  Mgr. 

WINSTON-SALEM  TEAM— CHAMPIONS  NORTH  CAROLINA  LEAGUE. 
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TSI    CAROLi: 

LEAGUE. 


HARRY    WEISER, 

Cliarlotte, 

Leading  Batter  (over  5<)  games),  1914. 


Winston-Salem  won  the  cham- 
pionship in  1914  by  a  very  small 
margin.  It  was  the  second  time 
in  succession,  that  the  pennant 
went  to  this  thriving  city  of  the 
Carolinas.  The  total  number  of 
games  won  by  Winston-Salem 
was  seventy.  Charlotte  won 
seventy-two  games,  but  lost 
forty-nine  against  forty-seven  for 
Winston-Salem.  For  that  reason 
the  champions  led  by  three 
points  in  percentage.  Durham, 
which  finished  third,  won  as 
many  games  as  Winston-Salem, 
but  lost  fifty,  and  the  season 
closed  before  there  was  any  op- 
portunity to  make  them  up. 

In  addition  to  being  the  sec- 
ond pennant  iu  succession  for 
Winston-Salem'  it  was  also  the 
third  won  by  that  city.  But  the 
contests  both  in  1913  and  1914 
were  much  more  severe  than  in 


1911,  when  Winston-Salem  won  with  a  percentage  of  .061.  Of  the  six 
clubs  in  the  league  last  season,  Charlotte,  for  a  long  time,  appeared 
to  be  the  strongest.  This  team  was  in  first  place  until  the  end  of 
the  third  week  of  July,  when  it  was  overtaken  by  Durham.  The 
latter  remained  in  first  place  until  August  30,  when  Winston-Salem 
came  along  with  a  rush  and  took  the  lead  and  never  dropped 
out  of  it. 

Asheville  had  left  the  Appalachian  League  to  join  with  the  other 
Carolina  cities  for  the  first  time,  and  like  many  other  beginners, 
when  transferred  from  one  league  to  another,  was  a  little  weak 
to  cope  with  stronger  company.  The  team  trailed  all  the  other 
clubs  in  the  circuit  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  and  never  rose 
above  fifth  place. 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 


Club. 
Winston-Salem 

Charlotte    

Durham  


Won.  Lost.  P.C. 

.    70         47  .598 

.     72          49  .595 

.     70          50  .583 


Club.  Won.  Lost. 

Raleigh   52  C8 

Greensboro    47  67 

Asheville    43  73 


P.C. 


.412 
.371 


CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNERS   IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 


(As  Carolina  Association.) 

1908— Greensboro    573 

1909— Greensboro    596 

1910— Greenville    612 


1911— Winston-Salem     661 

1912— Anderson    600 

(As  North  Carolina  League.) 
1913— Winston-Salem  574 


1,  Ditril>^HHffiRi^Pii»&ton;  3,  Goane;  4,  Ledbotter;  5,  I>ocl:erbie ;  6, 
Hartle;  7,  Wofford:  8,  Weiser;  9,  Doak;  10,  Harbison;  11,  B.  S.  Emery, 
Mgr.;    12,    Hicks;    13,    Owens;    14,    Guthrie. 

CHARLOTTE     TEAM— NORTH     CAROLINA     LEAGUE. 


1  Osterniov.r;  L'.  Rriltnin:  3.  Kelly:  4.  Frye;  H.  A.  Watson:  G,  Kumb; 
7  !H  Watson:  K,  I'orbett.  Mgr.;  1>,  lA)vve;  10,  Clapp;  11.  Sehuyler;  12, 
Fortune;    13,   Howard;   14,    Ferris.  Barnhill,  Photo. 

ASHEVILLE  TEAM— NORTH  CAROLINA  LEAGUE. 
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MHBDLE  TEXAS 
LEAGUE 


Perhaps  not  making  so  much 
noise  as  some  of  its  league  com- 
rades, there  was  a  compact  cir- 
cuit of  six  cities  down  in  Texas, 
that  played  through  a  fairly 
successful  divided  season  in 
1914.  It  was  composed  of 
towns  in  the  center  of  the  State, 
and  while  it  did  not  attract  the 
crowds  of  some  of  its  fellow 
Base  Ball  associates,  it  devel- 
oped a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm 
and  left  behind  some  pleasant 
memories. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  season 
Temple  finished  in  front  and  in 
the  second  half  Belton  was  in 
front.  The  latter  club  repre- 
sented the  possible  extremes  in 
Base  Ball.  It  never  rose  above 
fifth  place  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  but  in  the  second  half 
climbed  over  all  its  rivals  until  it  was  on  top.  Then,  to  make 
a  fitting  climax,  played  a  post-season  series  with  Temple  and  won 
five  of  six  games.  Temple  did  not  play  poorly  in  the  second  half, 
always  being  a  factor  in  the  race,  but  when  the  finish  came  could 
not  withstand  the  onward  march  of  its  rivals,  and  in  the  final  test 
was  not  strong  enough  to  defeat  them  for  the  pennant. 

Georgetown  was  a  potent  factor  in  the  first  half,  but  in  the 
second  a  slump  in  play  dragged  the  team  down  to  the  bottom. 
Both  Lampasas  and  Brenham  spurted  at  times,  and  both  gave 
enough  zest  to  the  general  campaign  to  make  the  season,  as  a 
whole,  a  capital  playing  success  for  an  organization  that  was 
making  its  first  bow  on  the  professional  Base  Ball  stage. 

The  standing  of  the  clubs  and  championship  winners  in  previous 
years  are  given  herewith.  The  complete  oflScial  averages  for  the 
past  season  will  be  found  in  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball 
Record,  which  contains  records  of  all  leagues.     Price,  25  cents. 


Glub. 


First  Half.     STANDING  OF  CLUBS.  Second  Half. 


Won.  Lost.    PC. 


Temple    37  14  .725 

Georgetown    36  14  .720 

Brenham    33  19  .634 

lampasas.: 20  34  .370 

Belton    19  34  .358 

Bartlett    10  40  .200 


Club. 


Won.  Lost.    PC. 


Belton    18  13  .580 

Temple  17  13  .556 

Brenham  17  15  .531 

Lampasas    15  17  .469 

Georgetown  14  16  .466 

Bartlett    12  15  .387 


Club. 
Bolton 


PLAY  OFF. 
Won.  Lost.    PCI     Club. 
.      5         1        .833|TempIe 


Won.  Lost.    PC. 
.      1         5        .167 


1.     Slaughter;    2,    Kusche;    3,    Stone,    Mgr.;    4,    Bradley;    5,     Schmul; 
Walker;    7.    Pendleton;    8,    Brent;    9,    Wacey;    10,    Utzman;    11,    Roach;    12, 
Page;   13,   Tietze;   14,  Stitler. 

BRENHAM    TEAM— MIDDLE    TEXAS    LEAGUE. 


1,  Boer;  2,  Russell;  a.  WalU-is;  4,  Nurlhiup;  5,  KalUn;  G,  t-ullms;  .    llaipei , 

8.   J.    F.    Cairns,    Pros.;   9,    W.    Hurley.    Mgr.;    10,   Grover;   IL    ^oienz     lA 

Spencer;  13.  Wilson;  14,  Harley;  15,  Seaton;  16.  Qulgley.         Anderson.  Photo 

SASKATOON  TEAM— CHAMPIONS  WESTERN   CANADA  LEAGUE. 
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lu  1914  the  Western  Canada 
League  went  back  to  the  plan  of 
a  straight  championship  year, 
giving  up  the  divided  season, 
which  had  been  tried*  in  the  two 
years  preceding.  Perhaps  it  was 
just  as  well  that  such  was  the 
case  for  Saskatoon,  which  had 
won  the  first  half  of  the  cham- 
pionship of  1913,  but  lost  in  the 
post-season  series  to  Moose  Jaw, 
took  the  lead  at  the  beginning  of 
1914  and  was  never  out  of  first 
place  until  the  season  was  over. 
Moose  Jaw  had  an  up  and 
down  career.  The  team  started 
poorly  and  very  shortly  dropped 
to  last  place.  Then  it  went 
straight  up  to  second  place  with- 
out a  halt.  This  effort  seemed 
to  tell  upon  the  players  for  they 
again  dropped  back  in  the  race 
and  were  as  low  as  fourth  in  a 
six-club  league.  Once  again  the 
strength  in  the  team  asserted  itself  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
Moose  Jaw  was  second.  So  that,  after  all,  Moose  Jaw  and  Saska- 
toon had  the  fight  about  as  much  to  themselves  in  1914  as  if  they 
had  been  playing  in  a  double  season. 

Calgary,  once  a  championship  winner  of  the  league,  made  a  brief 
spurt  at  the  start,  but  long  before  the  year  was  over  had  dropped 
to  last  place  and  was  content  to  remain  there  without  mucn  of 
a    struggle. 


BEER, 
Saskatoon  team;  leading  pitcher  "West- 
ern     Canada     League;      average,      38 
games,    .767. 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 


Club.  G.  W.  L.  PC. 

Saskatoon    123  71    52    .577 

Moose   Jaw 115  63    52    .548 

Regina    124  67    57    .540 


Club.  G.  W.  L.  PC. 

Medicine   Hat 114  61    53    .535 

Edmonton  110  53    57    .482 

Calgary    118  37    81    .313 


CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNERS  IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 


1907— Medicine   Hat 644 

1908— No  contest. 

1909— Medicine    Hat 673 

(Calgary,  first  half 698 

■^^^"1  Edmonton,   second  half 707 

1911— Moose    Jaw 735 


(Red  Deer,   first  half 585 

1912  ■{  Calgary,   second  half 756 

(  Calgary,  post  season 667 

(Saskatoon,    first   half 744 

1913 -c  Moose  Jaw,   second   half 714 

1  Moose   Jaw,    play-off 666 


1,  Netzel;  2,  Morse;  3,  Berger;  4,  Kennedy;  5.  Herriot;  6,  McQaarrlo; 
7,  C.  Stis,  Mgr.;  8,  Brown;  9,  C.  Smith;  10,  Abbott;  11,  Harris;  12,  J. 
Smith;   13,   Wilde;    14,    W.    H.    Smith;    15,   Bottorff;    16,    Ryau;    17,    Rhode. 

REG  IN  A    TEAM— WESTERN   CANADA    LEAGUE. 


1,  Fahor;  2,  Crr.m;  .'{,  Sutherland;  4,  White,  Mgr.;  5,  Willinms;  G,  Brooks; 
7.  Chick;  8,  Hewitt;  9,  Povey;  10,  Kraft;  11,  Lemieux;  12,  Ruell,  13, 
Fortier.  McDermid,   Photo. 

EDMONTON   TEAM— WESTERN    CANADA    LEAGUE.  : 
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PEMBROOKE, 

Pendleton, 

Loading  Batter  (over  50  games),  1914. 


Though  but  a  small  organiza- 
tion in  the  Base  Ball  firmament, 
the  Western  Tri- State  League 
went  through  the  season  of 
1914  with  fair  success  and 
played  out  its  schedule  of  nine- 
ty-six games.  The  champion- 
ship was  won  by  Pendleton, 
wuth  the  keenest  competition 
from  Walla  Walla.  Prior  to 
1914,  Walla  Walla  had  won  its 
share  of  championship  honors 
in  the  league,  and  the  newer 
rivalry  injected  by  Pendleton 
put  new  spirit  into  the  strug- 
gle and  added  zest  to  the  race. 
Pembrooke,  who  caught  in 
eighty-eight  games,  or  nearly 
every  contest  in  which  Pendle- 
ton figured,  was  also  the  leading 
catcher  of  the  league.  He  was  a 
heavy  hitter,  having  a  batting 
percentage  of  .349  for  the  sea- 
son,    closely     followed     by     out- 


fielder Johnson  of  Walla  Walla,  whose  figures  were  .340  in  ninety- 
two  games.  The  roster  of  the  league,  which  ended  its  season  In 
July,  was  a  very  small  one,  especially  when  compared  with  organi- 
zations in  the  .Middle  West  and  the  East.  Less  than  sixty  men 
comprised  the  entire  roll  of  players  for  the  four  clubs,  from  the 
opening  to  the  close,  the  list  of  averages  in  the  Kecord  showing 
that  only  five  men  played  second  base  for  the  combined  four,  a  like 
number  holding  down  third  base  and  shortstop  positions,  respec- 
tively, while  only  seven  men  were  necessary  for  first  base  and  nine 
men  for  catcher. 

As  in  all  minor  leagues,  a  few  names  appear  whose  owners  shone 
a  few  seasons  back,  either  on  the  "big  time"  or  the  more  prominent 
minor  circuits,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  players  were  young 
and  ambitious,  full  of  zeal  and  earnestness,  and  with  hopes  directed 
toward  that  Mecca  of  the  young  ballplayer — the   "big  leagues." 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 

Club.                           G.    W.    L.     PCI    Club.                           G.    W.  L.  PC. 

Pendleton    96      59      37      .615  Baker  96      44  52  .458 

Walla    Walla 96     53      43      .552 1  North   Yakima 96      36  60  .375 

CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNERS   IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 

1912— Walla  Walla 6221, q^,    f  Walla  Walla,  first  half...    .692 

M^^"^~  I  Boise,    second  half 593 


1,  Whitt;  2,  Varian;  3,  Fitchner;  4,  Schroeder;  5,  Lodell,  -Mgr. ;  6,  Ritner, 
I^eague  Pres. ;  7,  Briggs;  8,  Lewis;  9,  Osborne;  10,  Petersou;  11,  Pembroke; 
12,   Naugbtoii. 

PENDLETON    (ORE.)    TEAM— CHAMPIONS   WESTERN  TRI-STATE 
LEAGUE. 


1,    Peterson;   2.    McQiinrry;   P,.    Walters;    4,    Stnkke;   5,   Lewis;   6,   Plautz;   7, 
Greene;  8,  Webb;  9,  Kranse;  10,  Ilarrod;  11,  Finch. 

NORTH  YAKIMA  TEAM— WESTERN  TRI-STATE  LEAGUE. 
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McCULLUM, 
Ennis    team,    Central    Texas    League; 
batting  average,  35  games,   .286. 


Texas  is  so  large  in  area  that 
it  can  well  take  care  of  several 
minor  leagues.  The  latest  ad- 
dition to  the  Texas  circuits  is 
the  Central  Texas  League.  This 
is  made  up  of  six  cities  and 
towns  around  Corsicana.  The 
season  of  1914  was  divided.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  season 
Waxahaehie  finished  first  with 
a  wide  margin  of  victories.  The 
second  half  of  the  season  was 
won  by  West.  The  post-season 
series  resulted  in  three  victories 
for  Waxahaehie  out  of  five 
games  played. 

One  rather  noticeable  charac- 
teristic of  the  league  was  a  fine 
average  of  good  batters.  The 
leading  batsman  was  Rains  of 
Waxahaehie  with  an  average  of 
.349  in  twelve  games.  Fuller  of 
Hillsboro  in  twenty  games 
crowded   him   closely   with   ..340. 


Other  good  batters  who  took  part  in  at  least  ten  games  were  A. 
Wicker  and  J.  Finncr  of  Ennis,  Caldwell  of  Corsicana,  Shaffer  of 
Waxahaehie,  McCullum  of  Ennis  and  Speed  of  Corsicana.  The  two 
latter  were  tied  in  batting,  with  .286,  McCullum  playing  in  thirty- 
five  games  and  Speed  in  thirty-six. 

The  season  was  fairly  successful  as  a  whole  and  while  the  league 
did  not  make  any  money  it  lasted  until  its  second  season  was  played 
out.  Corsicana  did  not  finish  up  the  second  half  and  barely  broke 
even  on  the  first  half. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS. 

First  Season. 


Club. 
Waxahaehie    ... 

Won. 

26 

23 

Lost.      PC. 
15          .634 
18           .561 
20           .512 

Club. 

Italy     

West    

Won. 

19 

17 

Lost. 
21' 
20 
24 

Lost. 
9 
10 

Lost. 
3 

PC. 

.475 
.459 

Corsicana    

21 

Hillsboro    

■   12 

Won. 

9 

8 

.333 

Club. 

West 

Italy   

Waxahaehie  . . . 

Club. 
Waxahaehie  ... 

Won. 

12 

10 

9 

Won. 
3 

Second 

Lost.      PC. 

6           .667 

8          .556 

8           .529 

POST-  SEAS 

Lost.      PC. 

2          .600 

Season. 
Club. 
Hillsboro    

PC. 

.500 
.444 

SON    SERIES. 

Club. 
West    

Won. 
2 

PC. 

.400 

1,  J.  Kidd,  Secy.;  2,  Williams;  3,  Wyatt;  4.  Collins;  5,  Raines;  6.  Pom- 
dexter,  Mgr.;  7,  Cole;  8,  Gordon;  9,  Davis;  10,  Crockett;  11,  Tinsley;  12, 
Tanner;   13,   Lilly;  14,  Shaffer;  15,  Wiley;   16,  Disharoou. 

WAXAHACHIE  TEAM— CHAMPIONS  CENTRAL  TEXAS  LEAGUE. 


Standing  (left  to  right)— E.  Wicker,  Mgr.;  McCullum,  Hutton,  Townsend, 
Leslie,  Rottlen,  Hodge,  Curry,  Wood.  Sitting— Shaw,  Hage,  Lehew,  Fmner, 
Spence,   A.   Wicker. 

ENNIS  TEAM— CENTRAL  TEXAS  LEAGUE. 
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SPALDING'S 
SIMPLIFIED    BASE    BALL    RULES 

Simplified  Base  Ball  rules  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  G. 
Spalding  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  who  is  the  recognized 
authority  on  the  National  Game.  They  are  of  great  assistance 
to  beginners  as  well  as  to  veterans.  Based  on  the  Official 
Playing  Rules,  as  published  in  Spalding's  OflScial  Base  Ball 
Guide,  they  state  in  condensed  form  all  the  technicalities  that 
must  be  observed  in  the  sport  without  the  somewhat  dry  and 
formal  wording  which  is  necessarily  employed  by  the  rule 
makers  to  state  each   fact  with  great  explicitness. 


The  Ball  Ground 

Base  Ball  is  played  upon  a  level  field,  upon  which  is  out- 
lined a  square,  which  is  known  as  the  infield  or  "diamond." 
The  term  "diamond,"  in  a  broader  sense,  is  also  frequently 
used  in  the  United  States  to  apply  to  the  entire  playing  field. 
Literally,  however,  the  "diamond"  is  the  infield  proper. 

The  infield  is  bounded  by  the  base-running  paths,  which 
extend  from  base  to  base.  The  bases  are  placed  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  on  each  corner  of  the  "diamond,"  at 
intervals  of  ninety  feet  beginning  from  the  home  plate.  Thus, 
first  base  must  be  ninety  feet  from  home  plate,  second  base 
ninety  feet  from  first  base,  third  base  ninety  feet  from  second 
base  and  also  ninety  feet  from  home  plate,  thus  completing 
a  perfect  square. 

The  territory  which  lies  behind  third  base,  second  base  and 
first  base,  beyond  the  infield  and  within  the  lines  defining  fair 
ground  and  also  without  these  lines,  is  known  as  the  outfield. 
All  that  portion  of  the  field  outside  of  the  base  lines  that 
extend  from  home  plate  to  first  base  and  from  home  plate  to 
third  base,  all  territory  behind  the  home  plate  and  all  terri- 
tory outside  of  straight  lines  reaching  from  the  outside  corner 
of  third  and  first  bases  indefinitely  to  the  outfield  is  foul 
grovmd. 

Sometimes  it  is  impossible  for  boys  who  desire  to  play  Base 
Ball  lo  obtain  a  field  suflBciently  large  for  the  regulation 
diamond,  whose  dimensions  have  previously  been  stated,  and 
in  such  cases  an  effort  should  always  be  made  to  place  the 
bases  at  equal  distances  from  each  other  in  order  that  the 
symmetry  of  the  diamond  and  the  correct  theory  of  the  game 
may  be  preserved.  Players  of  yoimger  years  may  find  that  a 
smaller  diamond  adds  more  enjoyment  to  their  amusement, 
since  they  are  better  able  to  cover  the  ground  in  fielding  the 
ball  in  a  smaller  area  and  do  not  become  so  fatigued  by  running 
the  bases  when  the  latter  are  stationed  at  their  full  legal  dis- 
tance from  each  other. 

The  bases,  except  home  plate,  are  best  constructed  of  canvas 
bags  filled  with  sawdust.  Home  plate  should  be  of  whitened 
rubber,  whenever  it  is  possible  to  obtain  it.  Some  cruder  sub- 
stance may  be  used  for  bases  if  nothing  else  is  obtainable,  but 
it  is  best  to  follow  the  suggestions  given.  First,  second  and 
third  bases  should  be  attached  to  pegs  driven  in  the  groimd, 
and  home  plate  should  be  sunk  so  that  its  upper  surface  is  on 
a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  pitcher's  position  on  a  diamond  of  regulation  size  is 
located   sixty    and   five-tenths  feet   from  home   plate,   and  on   a 
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straight  line,  extending  from  home  plate  to  the  center  of  second 
base.  It,  too,  should  be  denoted  by  a  plate  of  whitened  rubber, 
to  be  sunk  until  its  uppet  surface  is  on  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  field..  This  plate  should  be  the  shape  of  a  parallelo- 
gram twenty-four  inches  long  by  six  inches  wide,  with  the 
longer  sides  of  the  parallelogram  at  right  angles  to  home 
plate. 

If  a  diamond   smaller  than 'the  regulation   size  be   used,   the 

pitcher's    position    should    be    relatively    closer    to    home    plate. 

(For    detailed    dpscription    of    laying    out    a    "diamond"    see 

Rules    Nos,    1    to   13,    inclusive,    of   Spalding's    Official 

Base   Ball  Guide.) 

The  Ball 

The  Spalding  Official  National  League  Ball  is  used  in  regula- 
tion games,  but  for  players  fifteen  years  of  age  or  younger,  the 
Spalding  Official  "National  League  Junior"  ball,  made  the 
same  as  the  National  League  Ball,  only  slightly  smaller  in 
size,  should  be  used,  for  it  better  fits  the  boy's  hand  and  pre- 
vents straining  the  arm  in  throwing. 

(See  Rule  No.  14  of  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide.) 

The  Regulation  Bat 

The  Bat  must  always  be  round  and  not  to  exceed  2%  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  thickest  part.  Spalding  Trade  Mark  Bats 
are  made  to  suit  all  ages  and  physiques,  and  are  strictly  in 
accordance  with   official    regulations. 

(See  Rule  No.    15  of  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide.) 

Regulation  Gloves  and  Mitts 

The  catcher  or  first  baseman  may  wear  a  glove  or  mitt  of 
any  size,  shape  or  weight.  Every  other  player  is  restricted  to 
the  use  of  a  glove  or  mitt  weighing  not  over  ten  ounces  and 
measuring  not  over  fourteen  inches  around  the  palm.  Spalding's 
Trade  Marked  Gloves  and  Mitts  are  regulation  weight  and  size 
and  are  used  by  all  champion  players. 

(See  Rule  No.  20  of  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide.) 


Players'  Uniforms 


Games  played  by  players  not  clad  in  a  regular  uniform  are 
called  "scrub"  games  and  are  not  recorded  as  "match"  games. 
Every  club  should  adopt  a  regular  uniform,  not  only  to  enable 
the  players  to  play  properly  and  with  comfort,  but  to  distin- 
guish one  team  from  the  other. 

(See  Rule  No.   19  of  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide.) 


Players'  Benches 


All  ball  grounds  should  be  provided  with  two  players'  benches 
back  of  and  on  each  side  of  the  home  plate.  They  must  be  not 
less  than  twenty-five  feet  outside  of  the  coachers'  lines.  The 
coachers  may  not  go  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  base  lines.  Each 
team  should  occupy  one  of  these  benches  exclusively,  and  their 
bats  and  accoutrements  should  be  kept  near  the  bench. 

(See  Rule  No.  21  of  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide.) 
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Field  Rules 

No  person  shall  be  allowed  upon  any  part  of  the  playing 
field  except  the  players  In  uniform,  the  manager  of  each  side 
(and  the  latter  not  when  the  game  is  in  progress,  except  that 
he  is  in  uniform)  ;  the  umpire  and  the  officers  of  the  law.  No 
manager,  captain,  or  player  is  supposed  to  address  the  specta- 
tors. In  a  regular  League  match  this  is  considered  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rules. 

(See    Rules    Nos.    75-77    of    Spalding's    Official    Base    Ball 
Guide.) 

Soiling  and  Providing  Balls 

No  player  shall  be  allowed  to  soil  a  new  ball  prior  to  put- 
ting   it   into    play. 

In  League  games  the  home  team  provides  the  ball.  It  is 
customary  in  smaller  leagues  to  expect  the  home  team  to  do 
the  same.  The  umpire  has  the  custody  of  the  ball  when  it  Is 
not  in  play,  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  game  the  ball  becomes 
the  property  of  the  whining  team. 

(See   Rule  No.   14  of  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide.) 

Number  and  Positions  of  Players 

Two  teams  make  up  each  contest  with  nine  players  on  each 
side.  The  fielders  are  known  as  the  pitcher,  the  catcher,  the 
first  baseman,  the  second  baseman,  the  third  baseman,  the 
shortstop,  the  left  fieldei',  the  center  fielder  and  the  right 
fielder.  None  of  these  is  required  to  occupy  an  exact  position 
on  the  field,  except  the  pitcher,  who  must  stand  with  his  foot 
touching  the  pitcher's  plate  when  in  the  act  of  delivering  the 
ball  to  the  batter,  and  the  catcher,  who  must  be  within  the 
"catcher's  space"  behind  the  batter  and  within  ten  feet  of 
home  plate.  Players  in  uniform  must  not  occupy  seats  in  the 
stands  or  mingle  with  the  spectators. 

(See  Rules  Nos.    16,   17   and  18  of  Spalding's  Official  Base 
Ball    Guide.) 


Substitute  Players 


It  is  always  advisable  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  sub- 
stitutes in  uniform  ready  to  take  the  field  in  case  any  player 
shall  become  disabled  or  be  disqualified. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  captain  of  each  team  immediately  to 
announce  changes  of  players  to  the  umpire,  and  the  umpire 
shall  announce  them  to  the  opposing  team  and  spectators. 

When  a  pitcher  is  taken  from  his  position  his  substitute 
must  continue  to  pitch  until  the  batsman  has  reached  first 
base  or  has  been  put  out. 

(See  Rule    No.  28  of  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide.) 

Choice  of  Innings — 
Fitness  of  Field  for  Play 

The  home  team  has  the  choice  of  innings  and  determines 
whether  the  ground  is  fit  for  play  providing  it  has  rained 
before  the  beginning  of  the  game.     If  two  clubs  from  the  same 
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city  are  playing,  tlie  captain  of  the  team  on  whose  ground  the 
game  is  played   has  the   choice  of   innings. 

(See   Rule  No.  29  of  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide.) 


A  Regulation  Game 


The  game  begins  with  the  fielders  of  the  team  losing  the 
choice  of  innings  in  their  respective  positions.  The  first  batter 
of  the  opposing  team  is  in  his  "box"  at  home  plate.  This 
"box"'  is  a  parallelogram,  six  feet  by  four,  on  either  side  of 
home  plate,  and  six  inches  back  from  the  furthest  comer  of 
the  plate. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  outline  a  "box"  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  batter  is  never  allowed  to  step  over  home  plate 
to  strike  at  the  ball,  and  that  he  must  not  run  forward  toward 
the  pitcher,  to  exceed  three  feet  from  the  center  of  the  plate, 
to  strike  at  the  ball. 

The  umpire  if  alone  (for  two  umpires  are  permissible)  may 
take  his  position,  at  his  option,  either  behind  the  pitcher  or  the 
catcher.  Pie  judges  all  balls  and  strikes,  declares  all  outs,  de- 
cides whether  the  ball  is  batted  foul  or  fair,  decides  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  pitcher's  delivery,  and,  in  fact,  has  complete 
control  of  the  game.  His  decisions  must  never  be  questioned, 
except  by  the  captain  of  either  team,  and  only  by  the  latter 
when  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  rules. 

The  team  at  bat  is  allowed  two  coachers  on  the  field,  one 
opposite  first  base  and  the  other  opposite  third  base,  but  they 
must  never  approach  either  base  to  a  distance  closer  than 
fifteen  feot.      They  may  coach   either  base   runners  or  batsman. 

Whenever  a  player  is  substituted  on  a  nine  he  must  always 
bat  in  the  order  of  the  man  who  retires  from  the  game.  A 
player  may  be  substituted  at  any  time,  but  the  player  whose 
place  he  takes  is  no  longer  eligil)le  to  take  part  in  the  contest. 

When  a  substitute  takes  the  pitcher's  place  in  the  box  ho  nmst 
remain  there  until  the  batsman  then  at  bat  either  is  retired  or 
reaches  first  base. 

A  game  is  won  when  the  side  first  at  bat  scores  fewer  runs  in 
nine  innin.Ljs  than  the  side  second  at  bat.  This  rule  applies  to 
games  of  fewer  innings.  Tlius,  whenever  the  side  second  at  bat 
Las  pcorcd  more  total  runs  in  any  part  of  a  half  inning  less  of 
play  than  the  side  first  at  bat  it  is  the  winner  of  the  game,  pro- 
vided that  the  side  first  at  bat  has  completed  five  full  innings 
,is  batsmen.  A  game  is  also  won  if  the  side  last  at  bat  scores 
the  winning  run  before  the  third  hand  is  out. 

In  case  of  a  tie  game  play  continues  until  at  the  end  of 
even  innings  one  side  has  scored  more  runs  than  the  other, 
provided  that  if  the  side  last  at  bat  scores  the  winning  run 
before  the  third  hand  is  out  the  game  shall  terminate.  This 
latter  provision  applies  to  a  regular  nine-inning  game.  Rul- 
ings relative  to  drawn  games  and  games  that  are  called  because 
of  atmospheric  disturbances,  fire  or  panic  will  be  found  under 
the  head  of  "Umpire's  Duties." 

(See    Rules    Nos.    22-27    of    Spalding's    Official    Base    Ball 
'       *"         .  Guide.) 

Pitching  Rules 

Before  pitching  the  ball  the  pitchet*  must  face  the  batsman 
with  both  feet  snuari>ly  on  the  ground  and  in  front  of  the 
pitcher's   plate.      When   the   ball   is  delivered   the  pitcher   must 
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face  the  batter  and  one  of  his  feet  must  be  in  contact  with 
the  pitcher's  plate  or  on  top  of  the  plate.  Not  more  than  one 
step  must  be  taken  In  the  act  of  delivery. 

Whenever  the  ball  after  being  pitched  and  without  striking 
the  ground  goes  over  any  part  of  home  plate  between  the  knee 
and  the  shoulder  of  the  batsman  it  must  be  called  a  strike, 
whether  the  batsman   strikes  at  it  or  not. 

If  the  pitcher  fails  to  deliver  the  ball  over  any  part  of  the 
plate,  or  if  he  delivers  it  over  the  plate  above  the  shoulder  or 
below  the  knee  and  the  batsman  declines  to  strike  at  it,  it  is 
called  a  ball,  or  if  the  bases  are  unoccupied,  any  ball  delivered 
by  the  pitcher  while  either  foot  is  not  in  contact  with  the 
pitcher's  plate  shall  be  called  a  ball. 

If  the  ball  touches  the  ground  before  it  passes  home  plate 
and  is  not  struck  at  by  the  batsman,  it  is  a  ball  and  must  be 
called  as  such  by  the  umpire.  If  struck  at,  it  is,  of  course, 
recorded  as  a  strike. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  inning  the  pitcher  is  allowed  to 
throw  five  balls  to  the  catcher  or  to  an  inflelder  for  "warming- 
up"  practice,  the  batsman  refraining  from  occupying  his  posi- 
tion in  the  "box"  at  home  plate. 

After  the  batsman  steps  into  his  position  the  pitcher  must 
not  throw  the  ball  around  the  infield,  except  to  retire  a  base 
runner.  If  he  violates  this  rule  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
umpire,  is  trying  to  delay  the  game,  the  umpire  may  call  a 
ball  for  every  throw  thus  made.  If  the  pitcher  occupies  more 
than  twenty  seconds  in  delivering  the  ball  to  the  batter  the 
umpire  may   call  a  ball   for  each   offense  of  this  nature. 

The  pitcher  must  not  make  any  motion  to  deliver  the  ball 
to  the  batsman  and  fail  to  do  so,  nor  must  he  feint  to  throw 
to  first  base  when  it  is  occupied  by  a  runner  and  fail  to 
complete  the  throw.  Violation  of  this  rule  constitutes  a  balk 
which  gives  all  runners  who  are  on  the  bases  at  the  time  an 
opportunity  to  advance  a  base  each  without  being  put  out. 

A  balk  is  also  declared  when  the  pitcher  throws  to  any 
base  to  catch  a  runner  without  stepping  directly  toward  that 
base  in  the  act  of  making  the  throw  ;  when  either  foot  of  the 
pitcher  is  back  of  the  pitcher's  plate  and  not  in  contact  with  it 
when  he  delivers  the  ball ;  when  he  fails  to  face  the  batsman 
in  the  act  of  delivering  the  ball ;  when  neither  foot  of  the 
pitcher  is  in  contact  with  the  pitcher's  plate  in  the  act  of 
delivering  the  ball ;  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire  the 
pitcher  is  purposely  delaying  the  game  ;  when  he  stands  in  his 
position  and  makes  any  motion  with  any  part  of  his  body  corre- 
sponding to  his  customax'y  motion  when  pitching  and  fails  imme- 
diately to  deliver  the  ball ;  when  he  delivers  the  ball  to 
the  catcher  when  the  latter  is  outside  of  the  catcher's  box. 

When  a  pitched  ball,  at  which  the  batsman  has  not  struck, 
hits  the  batsman  before  the  catcher  touches  it,  the  umpire  must 
call  it  a  dead  ball  and  no  base  runner  can  advance.  The 
batsman,  however,  must  be  in  his  position  at  the  time  that 
the  ball  hits  him  and  must  make  every  effort  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  the  ball  if  he  fears  that  it  will  hit  him. 

If  a  batsman  makes  a  foul  strike,  if  a  foul  hit  is  not 
caught,  if  the  umpire  declares  a  dead  ball,  or  if  a  fair  hit  ball 
touches  a  base  runner  or  umpire,  if  the  pitcher  makes  a  balk, 
or  if  there  is  interference  with  fielder  or  batsman,  the  ball  is 
not  in  play  until  after  it  has  been  returned  to  the  pitcher, 
standing  in  his  position,  and  the  umpire  has  given  the  word 
to  resume  play.  No  base  runners  may  advance  when  the  ball 
is  not   in   play. 

Whenever  a  person  not  engaged  in  the  game  touches  a  batted 
or  thrown  ball,    a  block   follows.     This    must  at   once  be  an- 
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nounced  by  the  umpire,  and  runners  shall  be  privileged  to 
advance  bases  until  the  ball  is  thrown  to  the  pitcher,  standing 
in  his  position.  After  that  they  advance  at  their  peril.  The 
pitcher  maj'  then  throw  a  runner  out  wherever  he  sees  a 
possibility  of  doing  so.  Should  a  spectator  retain  possession 
of  a  blocked  ball,  or  throw  it  or  kick  it  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  fielder  who  is  endeavoring  to  recover  it,  the  umpire  must 
call  "Time,"  and  hold  all  rur.ners  at  such  bases  as  they  occu- 
pied when  he  called  "Time"  until  after  he  hns  pernittod  play 
to  resume,  with  the  ball  returned  to  the  pitcher  standing  in 
his  position. 

(See    Rules    Nos.     30-37    of    Spalding's    Official    Base     Ball 
Guide.) 


Battind  Rules 


Before  the  game  begins  each  captain  must  present  the  bat- 
ting order  of  his  team  to  the  umpire,  who  shall  submit  it  to 
the  captain  of  the  other  side.  This  batting  order  is  followed 
throughout  the  game  except  when  a  player  is  substituted  for 
another,  the  substitute  batting  in  the  order  of  the  retired 
player. 

Each  player  of  each  nine  must  go  to  bat  in  his  regular 
order  unless  a  substitute  has  been  authorized  to  take  his 
place. 

After  the  first  inning  the  first  batter  in  each  succeeding 
inning  is  the  player  following  the  man  who  completed  his 
full  time  at  bat  in  the  inning  before.  For  instance,  if  a 
batter  has  but  one  strike  in  the  first  inning  and  the  third 
hand  be  put  out  while  he  is  at  bat,  he  becoines  the  first  bnttor 
in  the  following  inning,  not  having  completed  his  full  time  at 
bat  in  the  inning  previous.  In  such  case,  any  balls  and 
strikes  called  in  the  previous  inning  do  not  count  when  he 
resumes  his  time  at  bat. 

Players  of  the  side  at  bat  must  remain  on  their  seats  on  the 
players'  bench  except  when  called  upon  to  bat,  to  coach,  or  to 
act  as  substitute  base  runners. 

No  player  of  the  side  at  bat  except  the  batsman  is  priv- 
ileged to  stand  in  the  space  behind  the  catcher,  or  to  cross  it 
while  the  pitcher  and  catcher  are  handling  the  ball. 

riayers  sitting  on  the  bench  of  the  side  at  bat  must  get  out 
of  the  way  of  fielders  who  approach  them  while  trying  to 
field  a  batt'od  or  thrown  ball. 

Any  legally  batted  ball  that  settles  on  fair  ground  (the 
infield)  between  home  and  first  base,  or  between  home  and 
third  base,  or  that  bounds  from  fair  ground  to  the  outfield 
inside  of  first  base,  or  third  base,  or  that  touches  the  person  of 
a  plaver  or  the  umpire  on  fair  ground,  is  a  fair  hit. 

A  fair  hit  is  also  any  legally  batted  ball  that  first  falls 
on  fair  territory  beyond  first  base  or  third  base. 

Any  legally  batted  ball  that  settles  on  foul  ground  is  a  foul 
hit,  except  that  a  ground  hit,  should  it  roll  from  foul  to  fair 
territory  between  first  and  home  and  third  and  home,  and 
remain  there,  is  a  fair  hit. 

A  ground  hit  that  first  strikes  fair  territory  and  rolls  out- 
side of  the  foul  line  between  first  and  home,  or  third  and 
home,  is  a  foul  hit. 

Any  legally  batted  ball  that  falls  on  foul  territory  bovond 
first  base,  or  third  base,  or  that  touches  the  person  of  a  player 
or  an  umpire  on  foul  ground,  is  a  foul  hit. 

A  foul  tip  Is  the  continuation  of  a  strike    which  has  merely 
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been  touched  by  the  bat,  shoots  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
catcher  and   is   held   by   him. 

A  bunt  hit  is  legally  tapping  the  ball  slowly  within  the 
infield  by  the  batsman.  If  a  foul  result,  which  is  not  legally 
caught,  the  batsman  is  cliargod  with  a  strike,  whether  it  be 
the  first,  second  or  third  strike. 

Any  hit  going  outside  the  ground  is  fair  or  foul  as  the 
umpire  judges  its  fiight  at  the  point  at  which  it  passes  beyond 
the  limitations  of  the  enclosure  in  which  the  contest  takes 
place.  A  legal  liorac  run  over  a  wall  or  a  fence  can  only  be 
made  when  the  wall  or  fence  is  2o5  feet  from  the  home  plate. 
This  rule  is  not  invariably  followed  in  amateur  games. 

If  the  batsman  strikes  at  a  pitched  ball  and  misses  it,  a 
strike  is   called. 

If  the  batsman  fails  to  strike  at  a  pitched  ball  which  passes 
over  the  plate  at  the  proper  height,  a  strike  is  called. 

A  foul  tip  caught  by  the  catcher  is  a  strike. 

A  foul  hit,  whether  a  fly  or  a  ground  hit,  bounding  to  any 
part  of  foul  ground,  is  a  strike  unless  the  batter  has  two 
strikes.  After  two  strikes  the  batter  may  foul  the  ball  without 
penalty  unless  he  bunts  or  is   caught  out  on  a  foul  fly. 

All  bunts  rolling  foul  are  strikes.  If  the  batsman  strikes 
at  the  ball  and  nnsses  it  but  the  ball  hits  him,  it  is  a  strike. 

If  the  batsman,  with  either  of  his  feet  out  of  the  batsman's 
box,  hits  the  ball  in  any  Avay  it  is  a  foul  strike  and  the  bats- 
man  is   out. 

If  a  batsman  bats  out  of  turn  and  it  is  discovered  after 
he  has  completed  his  time  at  bat,  but  before  the  ball  has  been 
delivered  to  the  succeeding  batsman,  the  player  who  should 
have  batted  is  out,  and  no  runs  can  be  scored,  or  bases  be 
run,  on  any  play  made  by  the  wrong  batter.  This  penalty  is 
not  enforced  unless  the  error  has  been  discovered  before  the 
ball  is  delivered  by  the  pitcher  to  the  succeeding  batsman. 

If  the  error  is  discovered  while  the  wrong  batsman  is  at 
bat,  the  proper  player  may  take  his  place,  but  he  must  be 
charged  with  whatever  balls  and  strikes  have  already  been 
recorded  against  the  wrong  batsman.  Whenever  this  happens 
the  batters  continue  to  follow  each  other  in  their  regular 
order. 

Should  the  batsman  who  is  declared  out  for  batting  out  of 
order  be  the  third  hand  out,  the  proper  batsman  in  the  next 
inning  is  the  player  who  would  have  come  to  bat  had  the  side 
been  retired  by  ordinary  play  in  the  preceding  innmg. 

The  batsman  is  out  if  he  fails  to  take  his  position  within 
one   minute   after  the   umpire   has   called   for   him. 

The  batsman  is  out  if  a  foul  fly,  other  than  a  foul  tip,  is 
caught  by  a  fielder,  providing  the  latter  does  not  use  his  cap, 
his  protector,  or  any  illegal  contrivance  to  catch  the  ball,  and 
providing  the  ball  does  not  strike  some  object  other  than  a 
fielder  before  being  caught.  It  has  been  ruled  that  when  the 
ball  lodges  in  the  catcher's  protector  by  accident  and  he 
secures  it  before  it  falls  to  the  ground,  the  catch  is  fair.  This 
is   a  very  exceptional   play. 

The  batsman  is  out  whenever  he  attempts  to  hinder  the 
catcher  from  fielding  or  throwing  the  ball,  either  by  stepping 
outside  of  the  lines  of  his  position  or  by  deliberate  obstruc- 
tion. An  exception  to  this  is  when  the  base  runner  on  third 
is  declared  out  for  alleged  interference  by  the  batsman. 

The  batsman  is  out  when  three  strikes  are  called  and  first 
base  is  occupied,  whether  the  catcher  holds  the  ball  or  not, 
except  there  be  two  hands  out  at  the  time. 

The  batsman   is   out,  if,  while  attempting  a  third   strike,   the 
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ball  touches  any  part  of  liis  person,  and  base  runners  are  not 
allowed    to   advance. 

Before  two  men  are  out,  if  the  batsman  pops  up  a  fly  to  the 
infield  with  first  and  second,  or  first,  second  and  third  bases 
occupied,  he  is  out  if  the  umpire  decides  that  it  is  an  infield 
fly.  The  umpire  shall  immediately  declare  when  the  ball  is 
hit  whether  it  is  an  infield  fly  or  an  outfield  fly.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  umpire  to  call  the  batter  out  in  case  that  he 
decides  it  an  infield  fly,  so  that  base  runners  may  be  pro- 
tected and  not  force  each  other  out  through  the  medium  of  a 
double   play. 

The  batsman  is  out  on  a  bunt  that  rolls  foul  if  the  attempted 
bunt  be  made  on  the  third  strike. 

The  batsman  is  out  if  he  steps  from  one  batsman's  box  to 
the  other  after  the  pitcher  has  taken  his  position  to  pitch. 

(See    Rules    Nos.     38-51     of    Spalding's     Official    Base    Ball 
Guide.) 


Base  Running  Rules 


After  the  batsman  makes  a  fair  hit  in  which  he  is  not  put 
out  he  must  touch  first,  second  and  third  bases,  and  then  the 
home  plate  in  regular  succession  in  order  to  score  a  run.  This 
applies   to   a   fair   hit   over   a  fence. 

No  base  runner  may  score  ahead  of  the  man  who  precedes 
him  in  the  batting  order,  if  that  player  is  also  a  base  runner. 

The  batsman  must  run  to  first  base  immediately  after  mak- 
ing a  fair  hit,  or  when  four  balls  have  been  called  by  the 
umpire,  or  when  three  strikes  have  been  declared  by  the  umpire. 

If  the  batsman  is  hit  by  a  pitched  ball,  either  on  his  per- 
son or  clothing,  and  the  umpire  is  satisfied  that  the  batsman 
did  not  purposely  get  in  the  way  of  the  ball,  and  that  he 
used  due  precaution  to  avoid  it,  he  is  entitled  to  rmi  to  first 
base  without  being  put  out. 

The  batsman  is  entitled  to  run  to  first  base  without  being 
put  out  if  the  catcher  interferes  with  him  or  tries  to  prevent 
him    from   striking   at    the    ball. 

The  batsman  is  entitled  to  first  base,  without  being  put 
out,  if  before  touching  a  fielder  a  fair  hit  ball  hit  either  the 
person  or  clothing  of  an  umpire  or  a  base  runner  who  is  oa 
fair  ground. 

^Yhenever  the  umpire  sends  the  batsman  to  first  base  after 
four  balls  have  been  called,  or  for  being  hit  by  a  pitched  ball, 
or  because  he  has  been  interfered  with  by  the  catcher,  all 
runners  on  bases  immediately  ahead  of  him  may  advance  a 
base  each  without  being  put  out.  A  runner  on  second  or  third 
base  with  first  base  unoccupied  would  not  be  considered  a 
runner  immediately  ahead. 

Any  base  runner  is  entitled  to  advance  one  base  when  the 
umpire  calls  a  balk.     The  batter  is  not  a  base  runner. 

Any  base  runner  is  entitled  to  advance  one  base  when  the 
ball,  after  being  delivered  by  the  pitcher,  passes  the  catcher 
and  touches  any  fence  or  building  within  ninety  feet  of  the 
home  plate.  The  penalty  in  regard  to  touching  a  fence  or 
building  Is  frequently  waived  by  mutual  consent  where  the 
ground   area  is  limited. 

If  a  fielder  obstructs  a  base  runner  the  latter  may  go  to  the 
next  base  without  being  put  out,  providing  the  fielder  did  not 
have  the  ball  in  his  hand  with  which  to  touch  the  runner. 

All  base  runners  may  advance  three  bases  whenever  a  fieklej 
stops  or  catches  a  batted  ball  with  his  cap,  glove,  or  any  part 
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of  his  uniform  detached  from  its  proper  place  on  his  person. 
If  a  thrown  ball,  l)ase  runners  may  advance  two  bases. 

Should  a  thrown  or  pitched  ball  strike  the  person  or  clothing 
of  an  umpire,  the  ball  is  not  dead,  and  base  runners  are  entitled 
to  all  the  bases  they  can  make. 

The  base  runner  shall  return  to  his  base  without  liability 
of  being  put  out  when  a  foul  is  not  legally  caught,  when  a 
ground  ball  is  batted  foul,  or  when  the  batter  illegally  bats 
the  ball. 

On  a  dead  ball  the  runner  shall  return  to  his  base  without 
liability  of  being  put  out,  unless  it  happens  to  be  the  fourth 
pitched  ball  to  the  batter,  in  which  case,  if  first,  or  first  and 
second  base,  or  first,  second  and  third  bases  be  occupied,  run- 
ners shall  advance  to  the  next  bases  in  regular  order.  If  by 
accident  the  umpire  while  stationed  back  of  the  bat  interferes 
with  the  catcher's  throw,  the  runner  must  return  to  his  base 
and  is  not  to  be  put  out.  If  a  pitched  ball  is  struck  at  by  the 
batsman  but  missed,  and  the  ball  hits  the  batsman,  the  runner 
must  return  to  his  base  and  may  not  be  put  out.  If  the  um- 
pire is  struck  by  a  fair  hit  ball  before  it  touches  a  fielder,  or  the 
umpire  declares  the  batsman  or  another  base  runner  out  for 
interference.  In  any  of  the  above  cases  the  runner  is  not  re- 
quired to  touch  any  intervening  bases  to  reach  the  base  to 
which  he  is  legally  entitled. 

If  after  the  third  strike  has  been  called  and  missed  by 
the  catcher  the  then  batsman  attempts  to  hinder  the  catcher 
from  fielding  the  ball,  he  is  out. 

Any  fly  ball  legally  hit  by  the  batsman  f.nd  legally  caught 
on  fair  or  foul  ground  is  out. 

Three  strikes  are  out  if  the  catcher  holds  the  ball.  In  case 
h^  drops  it  but  picks  it  up  and  touches  the  batsman,  or 
throws  it  to  first  base  and  the  first  baseman  touches  the  base 
or  the  batsman  before  the  latter  can  get  to  first  base,  the 
batsman  is   out. 

Should  the  batsman  make  a  fair  hit  and  in  the  last  half  of 
the  distance  between  home  plate  and  first  base  run  more  than 
three  feet  outside  of  the  base  line,  he  is  out,  except  that  he 
may  run  outside  of  the  line  to  avoid  interference  with  a  fielder 
trving  to  field  the  ball  as  batted.  This  rule  is  construed  rather 
liberally  owing  to  the  great  speed  with  which  runners  go  to 
first  base. 

Whenever  the  nmner  is  on  the  way  from  first  to  second  base, 
second  to  third  base,  or  third  base  to  home  plate,  or  in  reverse 
order  trying  to  secure  the  base  which  he  has  just  left,  he 
must  keep  within  three  feet  of  a  direct  line  between  bases. 
If  he  runs  cut  of  line  to  avoid  being  touched  by  a  fielder,  he  is 
out.  However,  if  a  fielder  is  on  the  line  trying  to  field  a  batted 
ball,  the  runner  may  run  behind  him  to  avoid  interference,  and 
shall  not  be  called  out  for  it. 

Interference  with  a  fielder  attempting  to  field  a  batted  ball 
retires  the  runner,  unless  two  fielders  are  after  the  same  hit, 
and  the  runner  collides  with  the  one  whom  the  umpire  be- 
lieves to  have  had  the  lesser  opportunity  to   field   the  ball. 

The  runner  is  always  out  at  any  time  that  he  may  be 
touched  by  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  fielder,  unless  the  runner 
is  on  the' base  to  which  he  is  legally  entitled.  The  ball,  how- 
ever, must  be  held  by  the  fielder  after  he  has  touched  the 
runner.  If  the  runner  deliberately  knocks  the  ball  out  of  the 
fielder's  hands  to  avoid  being  put  out  when  not  on  base,  he 
shall  be  declared  out. 

If  a  runner  fails  to  get  back  to  a  base  after  a  foul  or  fair 
hit  fly  ball  is  caught,  other  than  a  foul  tip,  before  the  ball  Is 
fielded  to  that  base  and  legally  held,  or  the  runner  be  touched 
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by  a  fielder  with  the  ball  in  his  hands  before  he  can  get  back 
to  the  base  last  occupied,  the  runner  is  out,  except  that  if  the 
ball  be  thrown  to  the  pitcher,  and  he  delivers  it  to  the  batter, 
this  penalty  does  not  apply.  If  a  base  should  be  torn  from  Its 
fastenings  as  the   runner  strikes   it,   he  cannot  be  put  out. 

If  a  runner  is  on  first  base,  or  runners  are  on  first  and 
second  bases,  or  on  first,  second  and  third  bases,  and  the  ball 
shall  be  legally  batted  to  fair  ground,  all  base  runners  are 
forced  to  run,  except  in  the  case  of  an  infield  fly  (previously 
referred  to),  or  a  long  fly  to  the  outfield.  Runners  may  be 
put  out  at  any  succeeding  base  if  the  ball  is  fielded  there  and 
properly  held,  or  the  runners  may  be  touched  out  between 
bases  in  the  proper  manner.  After  a  foul  fly  is  caught,  or 
after  a  long  fly  to  the  outfield  is  caught,  the  base  runners 
have  the  privilege  of  trying  for  the  next  base. 

A  base  runner  hit  by'  a  legally  batted  ball  in  fair  territory 
is  out.  In  such  case  no  base  shall  be  run,  unless  necessitated 
by  the  batsman  becoming  a  base  runner.  No  run  shall  be 
scored  nor  shall  any  other  base  runner  be  put  out  except  the 
one  hit  by  the  batted  ball,  until  the  umpire  puts  the  ball  in 
play. 

A  runner  who  fails  to  touch  each  base  in  regular  or  reverse 
order,  when  a  fair  play  is  being  made,  is  out  if  the  ball  be 
properly  held  by  a  fielder  on  the  base  that  should  have  been 
touched,  or  the'  runner  be  touched  out  between  bases  by  the 
ball  legally  held  by  a  fielder,  provided  that  the  ball  has  not 
been  delivered  to  the  batsman  in  the  meantime  by  the  pitcher. 

If  a  runner  fails  to  return  to  the  base  that  he  occupied 
when  "Time"  was  called  after  the  umpire  has  announced 
"Play"  he  is  out,  provided  that  the  pitcher  has  not  in  the 
meantime  delivered  the  ball  to  the  batsman. 

The  runner  is  out  if  he  occupies  third  base  with  no  one 
out  or  one  out  and  the  batsman  interferes  with  a  play  that  is 
beiug  made  at  home  plate. 

The  runner  is  out  if  he  passes  a  base  runner  who  is  caught 
betw^een  two  bases.  The  moment  that  he  passes  the  preceding 
base  runner  the  umpire  shall   declai'e  him  out. 

When  the  batter  runs  to  first  base  he  may  overrun  that  base 
if  he  at  once  returns  and  retouches  it.  An  attempt  to  run  to 
second  base  renders  him  liable  to  be  put  out. 

If,  while  third  base  is  occupied,  the  coacher  at  third  base 
shall  attempt  to  fool  a  fielder,  who  is  making  or  trying  to 
make  a  play  on  a  batted  ball  not  caught  on  the  fly,  or  on  a  fly 
ball,  or  on  a  thrown  ball,  and  thereby  draws  a  throw  to  home 
plate,  the  runner  on  third  base  must  be  declared  out. 

If  one  or  more  members  of  the  team  at  bat  gather  around 
a  base  for  which  a  runner  is  trying,  thereby  confusing  the 
fielding  side,  the  runner  trying  for  the  base  shall  be  declared 
out. 

(See     Rules    Nos.     52-57    of    Spalding's    Official    Base    Ball 
Guide.) 


Coaching  Rules 


The  coachers  may  address  words  of  assistance  and  direction 
both  to  base  runners  and  batsman,  but  there  must  never  be  more 
than  two  coachers  on  the  field,  one  near  first  base  and  the  other 
near  third  base,  and  they  may  not  talk  to  opposing  fielders 
except  under  penalty  of  removal  from  the  diamond.  If  a  coacher 
at  third  base  touches  or  holds  a  base  runner  at  third  base  or  a 
base  runner  who  is  rounding  third  base  for  home  the  umpire 
must  declare  said  runner  out. 

(See  Rule  No.  58  of  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide.) 
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Scoring  of  Runs 


One  run  shall  be  scored  every  time  that  a  player  has  made 
the  legal  circuit  of  the  bases  before  three  men  are  out,  pro- 
vided that  a  runner  who  reaches  home  on  or  during  a  play 
in  which  the  third  man  is  forced  out,  or  the  third  man  is  put 
out  before  reaching  first  base,  the  runner  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  score. 

A  player  who  makes  a  legal  hit  to  fair  territory  is  entitled 
to  as  many  bases  as  he  can  advance  without  being  put  out. 
If  a  fielder  is  unable  to  get  the  ball  home  until  the  man  has 
completed  the  circuit  of  the  bases,  the  latter  is  entitled  to  a 
home  run,  provided  the  fielder  has  not  made  a  misplay  in 
handling  the  ball.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  making  'of  a 
three-base  hit,  a  two-base  hit,  or  a  hit  for  one  base,  which  is 
also   known   as  a   single. 

A  force-out  can  be  made  only  when  a  base  runner  legally 
loses  the  right  to  the  base  he  occupies  by  the  batsman  becoming 
a  base  runner  and  he  is  thereby  obliged  to  advance. 

(See  Rule  No.  59  of  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide.) 


Ground  Rules 


Any  special  ground  rules  shall  be  understood  by  both  team 
captains  ajid  the  umpire,  or  umpires,  in  case  there  be  two 
oflScials.  The  captain  of  the  home  club  establishes  the  ground 
rules,  but  if  the  visiting,  captain  objects,  the  matter  must  be  left 
to  the  umpire,  who  has  final  jurisdiction. 

(See  Rule  No.   72  of  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide.) 


Umpire's  Duties 


When  there  are  two  umpires,  the  umpire  behind  the  plate 
is  the  "Umpire-in-Chief,"  and  the  umpire  on  the  bases  the  "Field 
Umpire."  The  "Umpire-in-Chief"  has  full  charge  of  the  game, 
makes  all  decisions  on  balls  and  strikes  and  decides  all  fair 
and  foul  hits.  If  a  ball  is  hit  fair,  with  a  runner  on  first, 
he  must  go  to  third  to  make  a  possible  decision ;  with  more 
than  one  base  occupied,  he  decides  whether  a  runner  on  third 
base  leaves  the  base  before  a  fly  ball  is  caught;  and  if  a  runner 
is  caught  between  third  and  home,  with  more  than  one  base 
occupied,  he  decides  on  the  runner  neare'st  home  plate.  He, 
alone,  can  forfeit  a  game. 

The  Field  Umpire  makes  the  other  decisions. 

When  there  is  but  one  umpire  he  has  complete  jurisdiction 
over  everything. 

The  umpire  has  the  right  to  call  a  draw  game,  whenever  a 
storm  interferes,  if  the  score  is  equal  on  the  last  inning  played. 
Calling  a  "draw  game"  must  not  be  confounded  with  calling 
"time." 

If  the  side  second  at  bat  is  at  bat  when  a  storm  breaks, 
and  the  game  is  subsequently  terminated  without  further  play, 
and  this  side  has  scored  the  same  number  of  runs  as  the  other 
side,  the  umpire  can  call  the  game  a  draw  without  regard  to 
the  score  of  the  last  equal  inning.  In  other  words,  the  game 
is  a  draw  just  as  it  rests. 

Under  like  conditions  if  the  side  second  at  bat  has  scored 
more  runs  than  the  side  first  at  bat,  it  shall  be  declared  the 
w  inner,  all  runs  for  both  sides  being  counted. 

A  game  can  be  forfeited  by  the  umpire  if  a  team  refuses  to 
take  the  field  within  five  minutes  after  he  has  called  "Play" ; 
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if  one  side  refuses  to  play  after  the  game  has  begun  ;  if,  after 
the  umpire  has  suspended  play,  one  side  refuses  to  play  after 
he  has  again  called  "Play"  ;  if  one  side  tries  to  delay  the 
game;  if  the  rules  are  violated  after  warning  by  the  umpire; 
if  there  are  not  nine  players  on  a  team  after  one  has  been 
removed  by  the  umpire.  The  umpire  has  the  right  to  remove 
players  for  objecting  to  decisions  or  for  behaving  in  an  un- 
gentlemanly  manner. 

Only  by  the  consent  of  the  captain  of  an  opposing  team  may 
a  base  runner  have  a  player  of  his  own  side  run  for  him. 

I'lay  may  be  suspended  by  the  umpire  because  of  rain,  and 
if  rain  falls  continuously  for  thirty  minutes  the  umpire  may 
terminate  the  game.  The  umpire  may  call  "Time"  for  any 
valid  reason. 


Umpire's  Authority 


Under  no  circumstances  shall  a  captain  or  player  dispute 
the  accuracy  of  an  umpire's  judgment  and  decision  on  a  play. 
If  the  captain  thinks  the  umpire  has  erred  in  interpretation 
of  the  rules  he  may  appeal  to  the  umpire,  but  no  other  player 
Is    privileged    to   do   so. 

(See    Rules    Nos.     60-77     of    Spalding's    Official    Base    Ball 
Guide.) 


General  Definitions 


"Play"  is  the  order  of  the  umpire  to  begin  the  game  or  to 
resume   it   after   "Time"   has  been   called. 

"Time"  is  the  order  of  the  umpire  to  suspend  play  tem- 
porarily. 

"Game"  is  the  announcement  of  the  umpire  that  the  contest 
is   terminated. 

"Inning"  is  the  time  at  bat  of  one  team  and  is  terminated 
when   three  of  that  team   have   been   legally  put  out. 

"Time  at  Bat"  is  the  duration  of  a  batter's  turn  against 
the  pitcher  until  he  becomes  a  base  runner  in  one  of  the  ways 
prescribed  in  the  previous  rules.  In  scoring  a  batter  is  exempt 
from  a  time  at  bat  if  he  is  given  a  base  on  balls,  if  he  makes 
a  sacrifice  hit,  if  he  is  hit  by  a  pitched  ball,  or  if  he  is  inter- 
fered  with   by   the   catcher. 

(See    Rules    -Nos.    78-82    of    Spalding's    Official    Base    Ball 
Guide.) 


Scoring  Rules 


Each  side  may  have  its  own  scorer,  and  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment the  umpire  shall  decide,  or  the  captain  of  each  team 
may  agree,  upon  one  scorer  for  the  match. 

(See  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide  for  tlip  Scoring 
Rulos.  and  Spalding's  Athletic  Library,  No.  350 — "How 
to  Score,"  Price  10  Cents. 
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Official    Playing    Rules    Professional 
Base    Ball    Clubs 

As  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Playing  Rules  Committee  of  the 
National  League  and  the  American  League,  held  at  National  League 
Headquarters,  New  York  City,  March  2,  1904.  Amended  February  14,  1906; 
February  25,  1907 ;  February  27,  1908 ;  February  17,  1909 ;  January  24.  1910, 
and  February  13, 1914. 

These  Rules  have  also  been  adopted  by     , 
The  National  Association   of  Professional,  Base  Ball.  Leagues. 

The  Ball  Ground. 

The  ball  ground  must  be  enclosed.     To  ob- 

RULE     1.        viate    the    necessity     for     ground     rules,    the 

shortest    distance    from    a    fence   or    stand    on 

fair  territory  to  the  home  base  should  be  235  feet  and  from 

home  base  to  the  grand  stand  90  feet. 

To  Lay  off  the  Field. 

To    lay   off   the   lines    defining   the   location 
RULE     2.         of    the    several    bases,    the   catcher's    and   the 
pitcher's    position    and   to   establish   the   boun- 
daries required  in  playing  the  game  of  base  ball,  proceed  as 
follows : 

Diamond   or   Infield. 

From  a  point.  A,  within  the  grounds,  project  a  straight 
line  out  into  the  field,  and  at  a  point,  B,  154  feet  from  point 
A,  lay  off  lines  B  C  and  B  D  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
A  B ;  then,  with  B  as  a  center  and  63.63945  feet  as  a  radius, 
describe  arcs  cutting  the  lines  B  A  at  F  and  B  C  at  G,  B  D 
at  H  and  B  E  at  I.  Draw  lines  F  G,  G  E,  E  H,  and  H  F, 
which  said  lines  shall  be  the  containing  lines  of  the  Dia- 
mond or  Infield. 

The  Catcher's  Lines. 

With  F  as  a  center  and  10  feet  radius,  de- 

RULE     3.         scribe    an    arc    cutting    line    F    A    at    L,    and 

draw    lines    L    M    and    L    O    at    right    angles 

to   F  A,   and   continue   same  out   from    F  A   not   less  than 

10  feet. 
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The   Foul   Lines. 

From  the  intersection  point,  F,  continue 
RULE  4.  the  straight  lines  F  G  and  F  H  until  they 
intersect  the  lines  L  M  and  L  O,  and  then 
from  the  points  G  and  H  in  the  opposite  direction  until 
they  reach  the  boundary  lines  of  the  ground,  and  said  lines 
shall  be  clearly  visible  from  any  part  of  the  diamond  and 
no  wood  or  other  hard  substance  shall  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  such  lines. 

The   Players'   Lines. 

With  F  as  center  and  50  feet  radius, 
RULE  5.  .  describe  arcs  cutting  lines  F  O  and  F  M 
at  P  and  Q ;  then,  with  F  as  center  again 
and  75  feet  radius,  describe  arcs  cutting  F  G  and  F  H  at 
R  and  S;  then,  from  the  points  P,  Q,  R  and  S  draw  lines 
at  right  angles  to  the  lines  F  O,  F  M,  F  G  and  F  H,  and 
continue  the  same  until  they  intersect  at  the  points  T 
and  W. 

The  Coachers'  Lines. 

With    R    and    S    as    centers    and    15    feet 

RULE     6.  radius,    describe    arcs  cutting   the    lines    R   W 

and   S   T   at   X   and   Y    and    from    the  points 

'^  and  Y  draw  lines  parallel  with  the  lines  F  H  and  F  G, 

and  continue  same  out  to  the  boundary  lines  of  the  ground. 

The  Three-Foot  Line. 

With    F    as    a    center   and    45    feet    radius, 
RULE     7.  describe  an  arc  cutting  the  line  F  G  at  i,  and 

from  I  to  the  distance  of  three  feet  draw  a 
line  at  right  angles  to  F  G,  and  marked  point  2;  then  from 
point  2  draw  a  line  parallel  with  the  line  F  G  to  a  point 
three  feet  beyond  the  point  G,  marked  3;  then  from  the 
point  3  draw  a  line  at  right  angles  to  line  2,  3,  back  to 
and  intersecting  with  F  G,  and  from  thence  back  along  the 
line  G  F  to  point  i. 

The  Batsman's  Lines. 

On  either  side  of  the  line  A  F  B  de- 
RULE  8.  scribe  two  parallelograms  six  feet  long  and 
four  feet  wide  (marked  8  and  9),  their 
longest  side  being  parallel  with  the  line  A  F  B,  their 
distance  apart  being  six  inches  added  to  each  end  of  the 
length  of  the  diagonal  of  the  square  within  the  angle  F, 
and  the  center  of  their  length  being  on  said  diagonal. 
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The  Pitcher's  Plate. 

Section  i.  With  point  F  as  center  and 
RULE  9.  60.5  feet  as  radius,  describe  an  arc  cutting 
the  line  F  B  at  line  4,  and  draw  a  line  5,  6, 
passing  through  point  4  and  extending  12  inches  on  either 
side  of  line  F  B;  then  with  line  5,  6,  as  a  side,  describe  a 
parallelogram  24  inches  by  6  inches,  in  which  shall  be  lo- 
cated  the  pitcher's  plate. 

Sec.  2.  The  pitcher's  plate  shall  not  be  more  than  15 
inches  higher  than  the  base  lines  or  the  home  plate,  which 
shall  be  level  with  the  surface  of  the  field,  and  the  slope 
from  the  pitcher's  plate  to  every  base  line  and  the  home 
plate  shall  be  gradual. 

The   Bases. 

Section  i.  Within  the  angle  F,  describe 
RULE  10.  a  five-sided  figure,  two  of  the  sides  of  which 
shall  coincide  with  the  lines  F  G  and  F  H 
to  the  extent  of  12  inches  each,  thence  parallel  with  the 
line  F  B  83/2  inches  to  the  points  X  and  Y,  a  straight  line 
between  which,  17  inches,  will  form  the  front  of  the  home 
base  or  plate. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  angles  at  G,  I  and  H  describe  squares, 
whose  sides  are  15  inches  in  length,  two  of  such  sides  of 
which  squares  shall  lie  along  the  lines  F  G  and  G  I,  G  I 
and  I  H,  I  H  and  H  F,  which  squares  shall  be  the  location 
of  the  first,  second  and  third  bases  respectively. 


The    Home    Base    at    F    and   the    Pitcher's 
RULE     11.       Plate  at  4  must  each  be  of  whitened  rubber, 
and    so   fixed   in   the   ground   as   to   be   even 
with  its  surface. 

The    First    Base    at    G,    the    Second    Base 
RULE     12.       at   E,   and   the  Third    Base  at  H   must   each 
be  a   white    canvas   bag   filled   with   soft   ma- 
terial and  securely  fastened  in  place  at  the  points  specified 
in  Rule   10. 

The   lines   described  in   Rules  3,  4,   5,  6,  7, 
RULE     13.       and   8   must  be   marked   with    lime,   chalk   or 
other     white    material,     easily     distinguishable 
from   the  ground  or  grass. 
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The  Ball. 

Section  i.  The  ball  must  weigh  not  less 
RULE  14.  than  five  nor  more  than  five  and  one-quar- 
ter ounces  avoirdupois,  and  measure  not 
less  than  nine  nor  more  than  nine  and  one-quarter  inches 
in  circumference.  The  Spalding  National  League  Ball  or 
the  Reach  American  League  Ball  must  be  used  in  all  games 
played    under   these    rules. 

Sec.  2.  Two  regulation  balls  of  the  make  adopted  by 
the  league  of  which  the  contesting  clubs  are  members, 
shall  be  delivered  by  the  home  club  to  the  umpire  at  or 
before  the  hour  for  the  commencement  of  a  championship 
game.  If  the  ball  placed  in  play  be  batted  or  thrown  out 
of  the  grounds  or  into  one  of  the  stands  for  spectators 
or  in  the  judgment  of  the  umpire,  becomes  unfit  for  play 
from  any  cause,  the  umpire  shall  at  once  deliver  the  alter- 
nate ball  to  the  pitcher  and  another  legal  ball  shall  be  sup- 
plied to  him,  so  that  he  shall  at  all  times  have  in  his  con- 
trol one  or  more  alternate  balls.  Provided,  however,  that 
all  balls  batted  or  thrown  out  of  the  ground  or  into  a  stand 
shall  when  returned  to  the  field  be  given  into  the  custody 
of  the  umpire  immediately  and  become  alternate  balls  and 
so  long  as  he  has  in  his  possession  two  or  more  alternate 
balls,  he  shall  not  call  for  a  new  ball  to  replace  one  that  has 
gone  out  of  play.  The  alternate  balls  shall  become  the  ball 
in  play  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  delivered  to  the 
umpire. 

Sec.  3.  Immediately  upon  the  delivery  to  him  of  the 
alternate  ball  by  the  umpire,  the  pitcher  shall  take  his  posi- 
tion and  on  the  call  of  "Play,"  by  the  umpire,  it  shall  be- 
come the  ball  in  play.  Provided,  however,  that  play  shall 
not  be  resumed  with  the  alternate  ball  when  a  fair  batted 
ball  or  a  ball  thrown  by  a  fielder  goes  out  of  the  ground 
or  into  a  stand  for  spectators  until  the  base-runners  have 
completed  the  circuit  of  the  bases  unless  compelled  to  stop 
at  second  or  third  base  in  compliance  with  a  ground 
rule. 

The  Spalding  League  Ball  has  been  adopted  by  the  National  League  for 
the  past  thirty-eight  years  and  is  used  in  all  the  League  contests.  It  has 
also  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  other  professional  leagues  and  by 
practically  all  the  colleges. 

For  junior  clubs  (clubs  composed  of  boys  under  16  years  of  age)  we  recom- 
mend them  to  use  the  Spalding  Boys'  League  Ball,  and  that  games  played  by 
junior  clubs  with  this  ball  will  count  as  legal  games  the  same  as  if  played 
with  the  Official  League  Ball. 
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Discolored  or  Damaged  Balls. 

Sec.  4.  In  the  event  of  a  ball  being  intentionally  discolored 
by  rubbing  it  with  the  soil  or  otherwise  by  any  player,  or 
otherwise  damaged  by  any  player,  the  umpire  shall  forthwith 
demand  the  return  of  that  ball  and  substitute  for  it  another 
legal  ball,  as  hereinbefore  described,  and  impose  a  fine  of 
$5.00  on  the  offending  player. 

Home  Club  to   Provide  Balls. 

Sec.  5.  In  every  game  the  balls  played  with  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  home  club,  and  the  last  in  play  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  winning  club.  Each  ball  shall  be  enclosed 
in  a  paper  box,  which  must  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
President  of  the  League  and  bear  his  certificate  that  the  ball 
contained  therein  is  of  the  required  standard  in  all  respects. 
The  seal  shall  not  be  broken  by  the  umpire  except  in  the 
presence  of  the  captains  of  the  contesting  teams  after  "Play" 
has  been  called. 

Reserve    Balls  on    Field. 

Sec.  6.  The  home  club  shall  have  at  least  a  dozen  regula- 
tion balls  on  the  field  during  each  championship  game,  ready 
for  use  on  the  call  of  the  umpire. 

The  Bat. 

The  bat  must  be  round,  not  over  two  and 
RULE  15.  three-fourth  inches  in  diameter  at  the  thickest 
part,  nor  more  than  42  inches  in  length  and 
entirely  of  hardwood,  except  that  for  a  distance  of  18  inches 
from  the  end,  twine  may  be  wound  around  or  a  granulated 
substance  applied  to  the  handle. 

Number  of  Players  in  a  Gamie. 

The  players   of   each  club,  actively  engaged 
RULE     16.      in  a  game  at  one  time,  shall  be  nine  in  num- 
ber, one  of  whom  shall  act  as  captain ;  and  in 
no  case  shall  more  or  less  than  nine  men  be  allowed  to  play 
on  a  side  in  a  game. 

Positions  of  the  Players. 

The  players  of  the  team  not  at  bat  may  be 

RULE     17.        stationed    at    any   points    of    the   field    on    fair 

ground  their  captain  may  elect,  regardless  of 

their   respective   positions,   except   that   the    pitcher,    while    in 

the  act  of  delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat  must  take  his  position 
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as  defined  in  Rules  9  and  30;  and  the  catcher  must  be  within 
the  lines  of  his  position,  as  defined  in  Rule  3,  and  within  10 
feet  of  home  base,  whenever  the  pitcher  delivers  the  ball  to 
the  bat. 

Must  Not  Mingle  With  Spectators. 

Players   in   uniform   shall   not   be  permitted 
RULE     18.       to^  occupy    seats    in  the    stands,   or   to  mingle 
with  the  spectators. 

Uniforms  of  Players. 

Every  club  shall  adopt  two  uniforms  for  its 
RULE     19.       players,  one  to  be  worn  in  games  at  home  and 

the  other  in  games  abroad,  and  the  suits  of 
each  of  the  uniforms  of  a  team  shall  conform  in  color  and 
style.  No  player  who  shall  attach  anything  to  the  sole  or 
heel  of  his  shoe  other  than  the  ordinary  base  ball  shoe  plate, 
or  who  shall  appear  in  a  uniform  not  conforming  to  the  suits 
of  the  other  members  of  his  team,  shall  be  permitted  to  take 
part  in  a  game. 

Size  and  Weight  of  Gloves. 
The  catcher   or   first  baseman   may  wear  a 
RULE     20.       glove    or   mitt    of    any   size,    shape   or    weight. 

Every  other  player  is  restricted  to  the  use  of 
a  glove  or  mitt  weighing  not  over  10  ounces  and  measuring 
not  over  14  inches  around  the  palm. 

Players'  Benches. 

Section  i.  Players'  benches  must  be  fur- 
RULE  21.  nished  by  the  home  club  and  placed  upon  a 
portion  of  the  ground  not  less  than  twenty-five 
(25)  feet  outside  of  the  players'  lines.  One  such  bench  shall 
be  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  visiting  team  and  the  other 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  home  team.  Each  bench  must 
be  covered  with  a  roof  and  closed  at  the  back  and  each  end ; 
a  space,  however,  not  more  than  six  (6)  inches  wide  may  be 
left  under  the  roof  for  ventilation.  All  players  and  substi- 
tutes of  the  side  at  bat  must  be  seated  on  their  team's  bench, 
except  the  batsman,  base-runners  and  such  as  are  legally 
assigned  to  coach  base-runners.  Under  no  circumstances  shall 
the  umpire  permit  any  person  except  the  players  and  substi- 
tutes in  uniform  and  the  manager  of  the  team  entitled  to  its 
exclusive  use  to  be  seated  on  a  bench. 

Penalty  for  Violation. 

Sec.  2.    Whenever  the  umpire  observes  a  violation  of  the 
preceding  section,  he  shall  immediately  order  such  player  or 
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players  as  have  disregarded  it  to  be  seated.  If  the  order  be 
not  obeyed  within  one  minute  the  offending  player  or  players 
shall  be  fined  $5.00  each  by  the  umpire.  If  the  order  be  not 
then  obeyed  within  one  minute,  the  offending  player  or  play- 
ers shall  be  debarred  from  further  participation  in  the  game, 
and  shall  be  obliged  to  forthwith  leave  the  playing  field. 

A  Regulation  Game. 

Every  championship  game  must  be  com^ 
RULE  22.  menced  not  later  than  two  hours  before  sunset 
and  shall  continue  until  each  team  has  had 
nine  innings,  provided,  however,  that  the  game  shall  termi- 
nate : 

Section  i.  If  the  side  first  at  bat  scores  less  runs  in  nine 
innings  than  the  other  side  has  scored  in  eight  innings. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  side  last  at  bat  in  the  ninth  inning  scores  tixe 
winning  run  before  the  third  man  is  out. 

Sec.  3.  If  the  game  be  called  by  the  umpire  on  account  of 
darkness,  rain,  fire,  panic,  or  for  other  cause  which  puts 
patrons  or  players  in  peril. 

Extra-Inning   Games. 

If  the  score  be  a  tie  at  the  end  of  nine  (9) 
RULE  23.  innings  for  each  team,  play  shall  be  continued 
until  one  side  has  scored  more  runs  than  the 
other  in  an  equal  number  of  innings,  provided,  that  if  the 
side  last  at  bat  score  the  winning  run  before  the  third  man 
is  out  in  any  inning  after  the  ninth,  the  game  shall  terminate. 

Drawn  Games. 

A  drawn  game  shall  be  declared  by  the  um- 
RULE  24.  pire  if  the  score  is  equal  on  the  last  even 
inning  played  when  he  terminates  play  in  ac- 
cordance with  Rule  22,  Section  3,  after  five  or  more  equal 
innings  have  been  played  by  each  team.  But  if  the  side  that 
went  second  to  bat  is  at  bat  when  the  game  is  terminated, 
and  has  scored  the  same  number  of  runs  as  the  other  side, 
the  umpire  shall  declare  the  game  drawn  without  regard  to 
the  score  of  the  last  equal  inning. 

Called  Games. 

If  the   umpire   calls   a  game   in   accordance 

RULE    25.       with  Rule  22,  Section  3,  at  any  time  after  five 

innings   have   been   completed,  the    score    shall 

be  that  of  the  last  equal  innings  played,  except  that  if  the 

side  second  at  bat  shall  have  scored  in  an  unequal  number  of 
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innings,  or  before  the  completion  of  the  unfinished  inning,  at 
least  one  run  more  than  the  side  first  at  bat,  the  score  of  the 
game  shall  be  the  total  number  of  runs  each  team  has  made. 

Forfeited  Games. 

A   forfeited  game  shall  be  declared  by  the 
RULE     26.       umpire  in  favor  of  the  club  not  in  fault,  in  the 
following  cases : 

Section  i.  If  the  team  of  a  club  fail  to  appear  upon  the 
field,  or  being  upon  the  field,  refuse  to  begin  a  game  for 
which  it  is  scheduled  or  assigned,  within  five  minutes  after 
the  umpire  has  called  "Play"  at  the  hour  for  the  beginning  of 
the  game,  unless  such  delay  in  appearing,  or  in  commencing 
the  game  be  unavoidable. 

Sec.  2.  If,  after  the  game  has  begun,  one  side  refuse  to 
continue  to  play,  unless  the  c^^me  has  been  suspended  or 
terminated  by  the  umpire. 

Sec.  3.  If,  after  play  has  been  suspended  by  the  umpire, 
one  side  fails  to  resume  playing  in  one  minute  after  the 
umpire  has  called  "Play." 

Sec.  4.  If  a  team  employ  tactics  palpably  designed  to 
delay  the  game. 

Sec.  5.  If,  after  warning  by  the  umpire,  any  one  of  the 
rules  of  the  game  be  wilfully  and  persistently  violated. 

Sec.  6.  If  the  order  for  the  removal  of  a  player,  as 
authorized  by  Rules  21,  58  and  67,  be  not  obeyed  within 
one  minute. 

Sec.  7.  If,  because  of  the  removal  of  players  from  the 
game  by  the  umpire,  or  for  any  cause,  there  be  less  than 
nine  players  on  either  team. 

Sec.  8.  If,  after  the  game  has  been  suspended  on  account 
of  rain,  the  orders  of  the  umpire  are  not  complied  with  as 
required  by  Rule  29. 

Sec.  9.  If,  when  two  games  are  scheduled  to  be  played 
in  one  afternoon,  the  second  game  be  not  commenced  within 
ten  minutes  of  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  first  game. 
The  umpire  of  the  first  game  shall  be  the  timekeeper. 

Sec.  to.  In  case  the  umpire  declare  the  game  forfeited 
he  shall  transmit  a  written  report  thereof  to  the  President 
of  the  League  within  twenty-four  hours  thereafter.  How- 
ever, a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  umpire  to  so  notify  the 
President  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  his  award  of  the 
game  by  forfeiture. 
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No  Game. 

"No  game"  shall  be  declared  by  the  umpire 
RULE  27.  if  he  terminates  play  in  accordance  with  Rule 
22,  Sec.  3,  before  live  innings  are  completed 
by  each  team.  Provided,  however,  that  if  the  club  second 
at  bat  shall  have  made  more  runs  at  the  end  of  its  fourth 
inning  than  the  club  first  at  bat  has  made  in  five  completed 
innings  of  a  game  so  terminated,  the  umpire  shall  award  the 
game  to  the  club  having  made  the  greater  number  of  runs, 
and  it  shall  count  as  a  legal  game  in  the  championship  record. 

Substitutes. 

Section  i.  Each  side  shall  be  required  to 
RULE  28.  have  present  on  the  field  during  a  champion- 
ship game  a  sufficient  number  of  substitute 
players  in  uniform,  conforming  to  the  suits  worn  by  their 
team-mates,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  code  which 
requires  that  not  less  than  nine  players  shall  occupy  the 
field  in  any  inning  of  the  game. 

Sec.  2.  Any  such  substitute  may  at  any  stage  of  the  game 
take  the  place  of  a  player  whose  name  is  in  his  team's  batting 
order,  but  the  player  whom  he  succeeds  shall  not  thereafter 
participate  in  that  game. 

Sec.  3.  A  base-runner  shall  not  have  another  player  whose 
name  appears  in  the  batting  order  of  his  team  run  for  him 
except  by  the  consent  of  the  captain  of  the  other  team. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  one  player  is  substituted  for  another, 
whether  as  batsman,  base-runner  or  fielder,  the  captain  of 
the  side  making  the  change  must  immediately  notify  the 
umpire,  who  in  turn  must  announce  the  same  to  the  specta- 
tors. A  fine  of  $5.00  shall  be  assessed  by  the  umpire  against 
the  captain  for  each  violation  of  this  rule,  and  the  President 
of  the  League  shall  impose  a  similar  fine  against  the  umpire, 
who,  after  having  been  notified  of  a  change,  fails  to  make 
proper  announcement.  Play  shall  be  suspended  while  an- 
nouncement is  being  made,  and  the  player  substituted  shall 
become  actively  engaged  in  the  game  immediately  upon  his 
captain's  notice  of  the  change  to  the  umpire. 

Choice  of  Innings — Fitness  of  Field  for  Play. 

The  choice  of  innings  shall  be  given  to  the 
RULE     29.       captain  of  the  home  club,  who  shall  be  the  sole 
judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  ground   for  begin- 
ning a  game  after  a  rain;  but,  after  play  has  been  called  by 
the  umpire,  he  alone  shall  be  the  judge  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
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ground  for  resuming  play  after  the  game  has  been  suspended 
on  account  of  rain,  and  when  time  is  so  called  the  ground- 
keeper  and  sufficient  assistants  shall  be  under  the  control  of 
the  umpire  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  ground  in  proper 
shape  for  play,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  game  by 
the  home  team. 

THE  PITCHING   RULES. 

Delivery  of  the   Ball  to  the  Bat. 

Preliminary  to  pitching,  the  pitcher  shall  take 
RULE  30.  his  position  facing  the  batsman  with  both  feet 
squarely  on  the  ground  and  in  front  of  the 
pitcher's  plate  or  on  top  of  the  pitcher's  plate;  and  in  the 
act  of  delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat  he  must  keep  one  foot  in 
contact  with  the  pitcher's  plate  defined  in  Rule  9.  He  shall 
not  raise  either  foot  until  in  the  act  of  delivering  the  ball  to 
the  bat,  nor  make  more  than  one  step  in  such  delivery. 

A   Fairly  Delivered   Ball. 

A  fairly  delivered  ball  is  a  ball  pitched  or 
RULE  31.  thrown  to  the  bat  by  the  pitcher  while  standing 
in  his  position  and  facing  the  batsman  that 
passes  over  any  portion  of  the  home  base,  before  touching  the 
ground,  not  lower  than  the  batsman's  knee,  nor  higher  than 
his  shoulder.  For  every  such  fairly  delivered  ball  the  umpire 
shall  call  one  strike. 

An   Unfairly  Delivered   Ball. 

An  unfairly  delivered  ball  is  a  ball  delivered 
RULE  32.  to  the  bat  by  the  pitcher  while  standing  in  his 
position  and  facing  the  batsman  that  does  not 
pass  over  any  portion  of  the  home  base  between  the  batsman's 
shoulder  and  knees,  or  that  touches  the  ground  before  passing 
home  base,  unless  struck  at  by  the  batsman ;  or,  with  the 
bases  unoccupied,  any  ball  delivered  by  the  pitcher  while  no 
foot  is  in  contact  with  the  pitcher's  plate.  For  every  unfairly 
delivered  ball  the  umpire  shall  call  one  ball. 

Delaying  the  Game. 

Section  i.  If,  after  the  batsman  be  standing 
RULE  33.  in  his  proper  position  ready  to  strike  at  a 
pitched  ball,  the  ball  be  thrown  by  the  pitcher 
to  any  player  other  than  the  catcher  when  in  the  catcher's 
lines  and  within  10  feet  of  the  home  base  (except  in  an  at- 
tempt to  retire  a  base-runner),  each  ball  so  thrown  shall  be 
called  a  ball. 
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Sec.  2.  The  umpire  shall  call  a  ball  on  the  pitcher  each  time 
he  delays  the  game  by  failing  to  deliver  the  ball  to  the  bats- 
man for  a  longer  period  than  20  seconds,  excepting  that  at 
the  commencement  of  each  inning,  or  when  a  pitcher  relieves 
another,  the  pitcher  may  occupy  one  minute  in  delivering  not 
to  exceed  five  balls  to  the  catcher  or  an  infielder,  during  which 
time  play  shall  be  suspended. 

Sec.  3.  In  event  of  the  pitcher  being  taken  from  his  posi- 
tion by  either  manager  or  captain,  the  player  substituted  for 
him  shall  continue  to  pitch  until  the  batsman  then  at  bat  has 
either  been  put  out  or  has  reached  first  base. 


Balking. 

A  balk  shall  be: 
RULE     34.  Section  i.      Any  motion  made  by  the  pitcher 

while  in  position  to  deliver  the  ball  to  the  bat 
without  delivering  it,  or  to  throw  to  first  base  when  occupied 
by  a  base-runner  without  completing  the  throw. 

Sec.  2.  Throwing  the  ball  by  the  pitcher  to  any  base  to 
catch  the  base-runner  without  stepping  directly  toward  such 
base  in  the  act  of  making  such  throw. 

Sec.  3.  Any  delivery  of  the  ball  to  the  bat  by  the  pitcher 
•while  either  foot  is  back  oi  and  not  in  contact  with  the 
pitcher's  plate. 

Sec.  4.  Any  delivery  of  the  ball  to  the  bat  by  the  pitcher 
v/hile  he  is  not  facing  the  batsman. 

Sec.  5.  Any  motion  in  delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat  by  the 
pitcher  while  not  in  the  position  defined  by  Rule  30. 

Sec.  6.  Holding  of  the  ball  by  the  pitcher  so  long  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  umpire,  to  unnecessarily  delay  the  game. 

Sec.  7.  Making  any  motion  to  pitch  while  standing  in  his 
position  without  having  the  ball  in  his  possession. 

Sec.  8.  Making  any  motion  of  the  arm,  shoulder,  hip  or 
body  the  pitcher  habitually  makes  in  his  method  of  delivery, 
without  immediately  delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat. 

Sec.  9.  Delivery  of  the  ball  to  the  bat  when  the  catcher  is 
standing  outside  the  lines  of  the  catcher's  position  as  defined 
in  Rule  3. 

If  the  pitcher  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
any  section  of  this  rule,  the  umpire  shall  call  a  "balk." 
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Dead  Ball. 

A  dead  ball  is  a  ball  delivered  to  the  bat  by 
RULE     35.       the  pitcher,  not  struck  at  by  the  batsman,  that 
touches  any  part  of  the  batsman's  person  or 
clothing  while  he  is  standing  in  his  position. 

Ball   Not  in  Play. 

In  case  of  an  illegally  batted  ball,  a  balk,  foul 
RULE  36.  hit  ball  not  legally  caught,  dead  ball,  interfer- 
ence with  the  fielder  or  batsman,  or  a  fair  hit 
ball  striking  a  base-runner  or  umpire  before  touching  a  fielder, 
the  ball  shall  not  be  considered  in  play  until  it  be  held  by  the 
pitcher  standing  in  his  position,  and  the  umpire  shall  have 
called  "Play." 

Block  Balls. 

Section  i.  A  block  is  a  batted  or  thrown 
RULE  37.  ball  that  is  touched,  stopped  or  handled  by  a 
person  not  engaged  in  the  game. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  a  block  occurs  the  umpire  shall  declare 
it,  and  base-runners  may  run  the  bases  without  liability  to  be 
put  out  until  the  ball  has  been  returned  to  and  held  by  the 
pitcher  in  his  position. 

Sec.  3.  If  a  person  not  engaged  in  the  game  should  retain 
possession  of  a  blocked  ball,  or  throw  or  kick  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  fielders,  the  umpire  shall  call  "Time"  and  require 
each  base-runner  to  stop  at  the  base  last  touched  by  him  until 
the  ball  be  returned  to  the  pitcher  in  his  position  and  the 
umpire  shall  have  called  "Play." 

THE   BATTING   RULES. 

The  Batsman's  Position. 

Each  player  of  the  side  at  bat  shall  become 
RULE     38.       the  batsman  and  must  take  his  position  within 
the  batsman's  lines   (as  defined  in  Rule  8)    in 
the  order  that  his  name  appears  in  his  team's  batting  list. 

The  Order  of  Batting. 

Section  i.  The  batting  order  of  each  team 
RULE  39.  must  be  on  the  score  card  and  rnust  be  deliv- 
ered before  the  game  by  its  captain  to  the  um- 
pire at  the  home  plate,  who  shall  submit  it  to  the  inspection 
of  the  captain  of  the  other  side.  The  batting  order  delivered 
to  the  umpire  must  be  followed  throughout  the  game  unless 
a  player  be  substituted  for  another,  in  which  case  the  substi- 
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tute  must  take  the  place  in  the  batting  order  of  the  retired 
player.  •    •  ■  * 

Sec.  2.  When  the  umpire  announces  the  pitcher  prior  to 
commencement  of  game,  the  player' announced  must  pitch  until 
the  first  batsman  has  either  been  put"  out  or  has  reached  first 
Ibase. 

The  First  Batsman  in  an   Inning. 

After  the  first  inning  the  first  striker  in  each 
RULE     40.       inning  shall  be  the  batsman  whose  name   fol- 
lows that  of  the  last  man  who  completed  his 
"time  at  bat"  in  the  preceding  inning. 

Players  Belong  on  Bench. 

When  a  side  goes  to  the  bat  its  players  must 
RULE     41.       immediately  seat  themselves  on  the  bench  as- 
signed to  them  as 'defined  in  Rule  2i,  and  re- 
main there  until  their  side  is  put  out,  except  when  called  to 
the  bat  or  to  act  as  coachers  or  substitute  base-runners. 

Reserved   for   Umpire,  Catcher  and   Batsman. 

No  player  of  the  side  "at  bat,"  except  the 
RULE  42.  batsman,  shall  occupy,  any  portion  of  the  space 
within  the  catcher's  lines  as  defined  in  Rule  3. 
The  triangular  space  back  of  the  home  base  is  reserved  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  umpire,  catcher  and  batsman,  and 
the  umpire  must  prohibit  any  player  of  the  side  "at  bat"  from 
crossing  the  same  at  any  time  while  the  ball  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  pitcher  or  catcher,  or  passing  between  them  while 
standing  in  their  positions. 

Fielder   Has    Right  of  Way. 

The  players  of  the  side  at  bat  must  speedily 

RULE     43.      abandon    their    bench    and    hasten    to    another 

part  'of  the  field  when  by    remainmg  upon  or 

near  it  they  or  any  of  them  would  interfere  with  a  fielder  in 

an  attempt  to  catch  or  handle  a  thrown  or  a  batted  ball. 

A   Fair   Hit. 

A  fair  hit  is  a  legally  batted  ball  that  settles 
RULE  44.  on  fair  ground  between  home  and  first  base 
or  between  home  and  third  base  or  that  is  on 
fair  ground  when  bounding  to  the  outfield  past  first  or  third 
base  or  that  first  falls  on  fair  territory  beyond  first  or  third 
base,  or  that,  while  on  or  over  fair  ground,  touches  the 
person  of  the  umpire  or  a  player. 
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A  Foul  Hit. 

A  foul  hit  is  a  legally  batted  ball  that  settles 
RULE  45.  on  foul  territory  between  home  and  first  base 
or  home  and  third  base,  or  that  bounds  past 
first  or  third  base  on  foul  territory  or  that  falls  on  foul  terri- 
tory beyond  first  or  third  base,  or,  while  on  or  over  foul 
ground,  touches  the  person  of  the  umpire  or  a  player. 

A   Foul   Tip. 

A   foul  tip   is  a  ball  batted  by  the  batsman 
RULE     46.        while  standing  within  the  lines  of  his  position, 
that  goes  sharp  and  direct  from  the  bat  to  the 
catcher's  hands  and  is  legally  caught. 

A   Bunt   Hit. 

A  bunt  hit  is  a  legally  batted  ball,  not  swung 
RULE     47.       at,    but   met   with   the   bat   and  tapped    slowly 
within  the  infield  by  the  batsman.      If  the  at- 
tempt to  bunt  result  in  a  foul  not  legally  caught,  a  strike  shall 
be  called  by  the  umpire. 

Balls  Batted  Outside  the  Ground. 

Section  i.     When  a  batted  ball  passes  out- 
RULE     48.       side  the  ground  or  into  a  stand  the  umpire  shall 
decide  it  fair  or  foul  according  to  where  it  dis- 
appears from  the  umpire's  view. 

Sec.  2.  A  fair  batted  ball  that  goes  over  the  fence  or  into 
a  stand  shall  entitle  the  batsman  to  a  home  run  unless  it 
should  pass  out  of  the  ground  or  into  a  stand  at  a  less  dis- 
tance than  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  (235)  feet  from  the 
home  base,  in  which  case  the  batsman  shall  be  entitled  to  two 
bases  only.  In  either  event  the  batsman  must  touch  the  bases 
in  regular  order.  The  point  at  which  a  fence  or  stand  is  less 
than  235  feet  from  the  home  base  shall  be  plainly  indicated  by 
a  white  or  black  sign  or  mark  for  the  umpire's  guidance. 

Strikes. 

A  strike  is : 
RULE     49.  Section  i.     A  pitched  ball  struck  at  by  the 

batsman  without  its  touching  his  bat. 
Sec.  2.     A  fair  ball  legally  delivered  by  the  pitcher  at  which 
the  batsman  does  not  strike. 

Sec.  3.  A  foul  hit  ball  not  caught  on  the  fly  unless  the  bats- 
man has  two  strikes. 
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Sec.  4.  An  attempt  to  bunt  which  results  in  a  foul  not  le- 
gially  caught. 

Sec.  5.  A  pitched  ball,  at  which  the  batsman  strikes  but 
misses  and  which  touches  any  part  of  his  person. 

Sec.  6.  A  foul  tip,  held  by  the  catcher,  while  standing 
within  the  lines  of  his  position. 


An   Illegally  Batted   Ball. 

An   illegally  batted  ball   is   a  ball   batted  by 
RULE     50.       the  batsman   w^ien   either  or   botli   of   his   feet 
are  upon  the  ground  outside  of  the  lines  of  the 
batsman's  position. 

When  Batsman  is  Out. 

The  batsman  is  out: 
RULE     51.  Section  i.     If  he  fail  to  take  his  position  at 

the  bat  in  the  order  in  which  his  name  appears 
on  the  batting  list  unless  the  error  be  discovered  and  the 
proper  batsman  replace  him  before  he  becomes  a  base-runner, 
in  which  case,  the  balls  and  strikes  called  must  be  counted  in 
the  time  "at  bat"  of  the  proper  batsman.  But  only  the  proper 
batsman  shall  be  declared  out,  and  no  runs  shall  be  scored  or 
bases  run  because  of  any  act  of  the  improper  batsman.  Pro- 
vided, this  rule  shall  not  be  enforced  unless  the  out  be  de- 
clared before  the  ball  be  delivered  to  the  succeeding  batsman. 
Should  the  batsman  declared  out  under  this  section  be  the 
third  hand  out  and  his  side  be  thereby  put  out,  the  proper  bats- 
man in  the  next  inning  shall  be  the  player  who  would  have 
come  to  bat  had  the  players  been  put  out  by  ordinary  play  in 
the  preceding  inning. 

Sec.  2.  If  he  fail  to  take  his  position  within  one  minute 
after  the  umpire  has  called  for  the  batsman. 

Sec.  3.  If  he  make  a  foul  hit  other  than  a  foul  tip  as  de- 
fined in  Rule  46,  and  the  ball  be  momentarily  held  by.  a  fielder 
before  touching  the  ground ;  provided,  it  be  not  caught  in  a 
fielder's  cap,  protector,  pocket  or  other  part  of  his  uniform,  or 
strike  some  object  other  than  a  fielder  before  being  caught. 

Sec.  4.     If  he  bat  the  ball  illegally,  as  defined  in  Rule  50. 

Sec.  5.  If  he  attempt  to  hinder  the  catcher  from  fielding  or 
throwing  the  ball  by  stepping  outside  the  lines  of  the  batsman's 
positiorl,  or  In  any  way  obstructing  or  interfering  with  that 
player;  except  that  the  batsman  shall  not  be  out  under  this 
section  if  the  base-runner  be  declared  out  according  to  Section 
15  of  Rule  56. 
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Sec.  6.  If,  while  first  base  be  occupied  by  a  base-runner, 
the  third  strike  be  called  on  him  by  the  umpire,  unless  two 
men  are  already  out. 

Sec.  7.  If,  while  attempting  a  third  strike,  the  ball  touch 
any  part  of  the  batsman's  person,  in  which  case  base-runners 
occupying  bases  shall  not  advance  as  prescribed  in  Rule  55, 
Section  5. 

Sec.  8.  If,  before  two  hands  are  out,  while  first  and  second 
or  first,  second  and  third  bases  are  occupied,  he  hit  a  fly  ball, 
other  than  a  line  drive,  that  can  be  handled  by  an  infielder. 
In  such  case  the  umpire  shall,  as  soon  as  the  ball  be  hit,  de- 
clare it  an  infield  or  outfield  hit- 

Sec.  9.  If  the  third  strike  be  called  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tions 4  or  5  of  Rule  49. 

Sec.  10.  If  he  steps  from  one  batsman's  box  to  the  other 
while  the  pitcher  is  in  his  position  ready  to  pitch. 

BASE    RUNNING    RULES. 

Legal  Order  of  Bases. 

The  Base-Runner  must  touch  each  base  in 
RULE  52.  legal  order,  viz.,  First,  Second,  Third  and  Home 
Bases ;  and  when  obliged  to  return  while  the 
ball  is  in  play,  must  retouch  the  base  or  bases  in  reverse  order. 
He  can  only  acquire  the  right  to  a  base  by  touching  it,  before 
having  been  put  out,  and  shall  then  be  entitled  to  hold  such 
base  until  he  has  legally  touched  the  next  base  in  order,  or 
has  been  legally  forced  to  vacate  it  for  a  succeeding  base-run- 
ner. However,  no  base-runner  shall  score  a  run  to  count  in 
the  game  ahead  of  the  base-runner  preceding  him  in  the  bat- 
ting order,  if  there  be  such  preceding  base-runner  who  has 
not  been  put  out  in  that  inning. 

When  the  Batsman   Becomes  a  Base-Runner. 

The  batsman  becomes  a  base-runner: 
RULE  "53.  Section  i.     Instantly  after  he  makes  a  fair 

hit. 

Sec.  2.  Instantly  after  "Four  Balls"  have  been  called  by  the 
umpire. 

Sec.  3.  Instantly  after  "Three  Strikes"  have  been  declared 
by  the  umpire. 

Sec.  4.  If,  without  making  any  attempt  to  strike  at  the  ball, 
his  person  or  clothing  be  hit  by  a  pitched  ball  unless,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  umpire,  he  plainly  makes  no  effort  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  the  pitched  ball. 
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Sec.  5.  If  the  catcher  interfere  with  him  in  or  prevent 
him  from  striking  at  a  pitched  ball. 

Sec.  6.  If  a  fair  hit  ball  strike  the  person  or  clothing  of  the 
umpire  or  a  base-runner  on  fair  ground. 

Entitled  to  Bases. 

The  base-runner  shall  be  entitled,  without 
RULE  54.  liability  to  be  put  out,  to  advance  a  base  in  the 
following  cases : 

Section  i.  If,  while  the  batsman,  he  becomes  a  base-runner 
by  reason  of  "four  balls,"  or  for  being  hit  by  a  pitched  ball, 
or  for  being  interfered  with  by  the  catcher  in  striking  at  a 
pitched  ball,  or  if  a  fair  hit  ball  strike  the  person  or  clothing 
of  the  umpire  or  a  base-runner  on  fair  ground  before  touch- 
ing a  fielder. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  umpire  awards  to  a  succeeding  batsman  a 
base  on  four  balls,  or  for  being  hit  by  a  pitched  ball,  or  being 
interfered  with  by  the  catcher  in  striking  at  a  pitched  ball  and 
the  base-runner  be  thereby  forced  to  vacate  the  base  held  by 
him. 

Sec.  3.    If  the  umpire  call  a  "Balk." 

Sec.  4.  If  a  ball  delivered  by  the  pitcher  pass  the  catcher 
and  touch  any  fence  or  building  within  ninety  (90)  feet  of  the 
home  base. 

Sec.  S.  If  he  be  prevented  from  making  a  base  by  the  ob- 
struction of  a  fielder,  unless  the  latter  have  the  ball  in  his 
hand  ready  to  touch  the  base-runner. 

Sec.  6.  If  the  fielder  stop  or  catch  a  batted  ball  or  a  thrown 
ball  with  his  cap,  glove  or  any  part  of  his  uniform,  while  de- 
tached from  its  proper  place  on  his  person,  the  runner  or 
runners  shall  be  entitled  to  three  bases  if  a  batted  ball  or  to 
two  bases  if  a  thrown  ball. 

Sec.  7.  If  a  thrown  or  pitched  ball  strike  the  person  or 
clothing  of  an  umpire  the  ball  shall  be  considered  in  play  and 
thd  base-runner  or  runners  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  bases 
they  can  make. 

Returning   to   Bases. 

The    base-runner    shall    return    to    his    base 
RULE     55.       without  liability  to  be  put  out: 

Section  i.     If  the  umpire  declares  any  foul 
not  legally  caught. 

Sec.  2.     If  the  umpire  declares  an  illegally  batted  ball. 
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Sec.  3,  If  the  umpire  declares  a  dead  ball,  unless  it  be 
also  the  fourth  unfair  ball,  and  he  be  thereby  forced  to  take 
the  next  base,  as  provided  in  Rule  54,  Section  2. 

Sec.  4.  If  the  person  or  clothing  of  the  umpire,  while 
stationed  back  of  the  bat,  interfere  with  the  catcher  in  an 
attempt  to  throw. 

Sec.  5.  If  a  pitched  ball  at  which  the  batsman  strikes  but 
misses,  touch  any  part  of  the  batsman's  person. 

Sec.  6.  If  the  umpire  be  struck  by  a  fair  hit  ball  before 
touching  a  fielder;  in  which  case  no  base  shall  be  run  unless 
necessitated  by  the  batsman  becoming  a  base-runner,  and  no 
run  shall  be  scored  unless  all  the  bases  are  occupied. 

Sec.  7.  If  the  umpire  declares  the  batsman  or  another  base- 
runner  out  for  interference. 

Sec.  8.  In  any  and  all  of  these  cases  the  base-runner  is 
not  required  to  touch  the  intervening  bases  in  returning  to 
the  base  he  is  legally  entitled  to. 


When   Base-Runners  are  Out. 

The  base-runner  is  out: 
RULE     56.  Section  i.     If,  after  three  strikes  have  been 

declared  against  him  while  the  batsman,  the 
third  strike  ball  be  not  legally  caught  and  he  plainly  attempts 
to  hinder  the  catcher  from  fielding  the  ball. 

Sec.  2.  If,  having  made  a  fair  hit  while  batsman,  such 
fair  hit  ball  be  momentarily  held  by  a  fielder  before  touching 
the  ground  or  any  object  other  than  a  fielder;  provided,  it  be 
not  caught  in  a  fielder's  hat,  cap,  protector,  pocket  or  other  part 
of  his  uniform. 

Sec.  3.  If,  when  the  umpire  has  declared  "Three  Strikes" 
on  him  while  the  batsman,  the  third  strike  ball  be  momentarily 
held  by  a  fielder  before  touching  the  ground;  provided,  it  be 
not  caught  in  a  fielder's  cap,  protector,  pocket  or  other  part 
of  his  uniform,  or  touch  some  object  other  than  a  fielder 
before  being  caught. 

Sec.  4.  If,  after  three  strikes  or  a  fair  hit,  he  be  touched 
with  the  ball  in  the  hand  of  a  fielder  before  he  shall  have 
touched  first   base. 

Sec.  5.  If,  after  three  strikes  or  a  fair  hit,  the  ball  be 
securely  held  by  a  fielder  while  touching  first  base  with  any 
part  of  his  person  before  such  base-runner  touch  first  base. 

Sec.  6.  If,  in  running  the  last  half  of  the  distance  from 
home  base  to  first  base,  while  the  ball  is  being  fielded  to  first 
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base,  he  run  outside  the  three-foot  lines,  as  defined  in  Rule  7, 
unless  he  do  so  to  avoid  a  fielder  attempting  to  field  a  batted 

ball. 

Sec.  7.  If,  in  running  from  first  to  second  base,  from 
second  to  third  base,  or  from  third  to"  home  base,  he  run  more 
than  three  feet  from  a  direct  li'ne  between  a  base  and  the 
next  one  in  regular  or  reverse  order  to  avoid  being  touched 
by  a  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  fielder.  .But  in  case  a  fielder  be 
occupying  a  base-runner's  proper-  path  in  attempting  to  field 
a  batted  ball,  then  the  base-runner  shall  run  out  of  direct 
line  to  the  next  base  and  behind,  sajd  fielder  and  shall  not 
be  declared  out  for  so  doing. 

Sec.  8.  If  he  fail  to  avoid  a.  fielder  attempting  to  field  a 
batted  ball,  in  the  manner  described  in  Sections  6  and  7  of 
this  rule,  or  in  any  way  obstruct  a  fielder  in  attempting  to 
field  a  batted  ball,  or  intentionally  interfere  with  a  thrown 
ball;  provided,  that  if  two  or  more  fielders  attempt  to  field  a 
batted  ball,  and  the  base-runner  come  in  contact  with  one  or 
more  of  them,  the  umpire  shall  determine  which  fielder  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  rule,  and  shall  not  decide  the 
base-runner  out  for  coming  in  contact  with  a  fielder  other 
than  the  one  the  umpire  determines  to  be  entitled  to  field 
such  batted  ball. 

Sec.  9.  If  at  any  time  while  the  ball  is  in  play,  he  be 
touched  by  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  fielder,  unless  some 
part  of  his  person  be  touching  the  base  he  is  entitled  to 
occupy;  provided,  however,  that  the  ball  be  held  by  the  fielder 
after  touching  him,  unless  the  base-runner  deliberately  knock 
it  out  of  his  hand. 

Sec.  10.  If,  when  a  fair  or  foul  hit  ball  (other  than  a 
foul  tip  as  defined  in  Rule  46)  be  legally  caught  by  a  fielder, 
such  ball  be  legally  held  by  a  fielder  on  the  base  occupied  by 
the  base-runner  when  such  ball  was  batted,  or  the  base-runner 
be  touched  with  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  fielder,  before  he 
retouch  such  base  after  such  fair  or  foul  hit  ball  was  so 
caught;  provided,  that  the  base-runner  shall  not  be  out  in 
such  case,  if,  after  the  ball  was  legally  caught  as  above,  it 
be  delivered  to  the  bat  by  the  pitcher  before  the  fielder  hold 
it  on  said  base,  or  touch  the  base-runner  out  with  it;  but  if 
the  base-runner,  in  attempting  to  reach  a  base,  detach  it  from 
its  fastening  before  being  touched  or  forced  out,  he  shall  be 
declared  safe. 

Sec.  II.  If,  when  the  batsman  becomes  a  base-runner,  the 
first  base,  or  the  first  and  second  bases,  or  the  first,  second 
and  third  bases  be  occupied,  any  base-runner  so  occupying  a 
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base  shall  cease  to  be  entitled  to  hold  it,  and  may  be  put  out 
at  the  next  base  in  the  same  manner  as  in  running  to  first 
base,  or  by  being  touched  with  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a 
fielder  at  any  time  before  any  base-runner  following  him  in 
the  batting  order  be  put  out,  unless  the  umpire  should  decide 
the  hit  of  the  batsman  to  be  an  infield  fly. 

Sec.  12.  If  a  fair  hit  ball  strike  him  before  touching  a 
fielder,  and,  in  such  case,  no  base  shall  be  run  unless  necessi- 
tated by  the  batsman  becoming  a  base-runner,  but  no  run  shall 
be  scored  or  any  other  base-runner  put  out  until  the  umpire 
puts  the  ball  back  into  play. 

Sec.  13.  If,  when  advancing  bases,  or  forced  to  return  to 
a  base,  while  the  ball  is  in  play,  he  fail  to  touch  the  inter- 
vening base  or  bases,  if  any,  in  the  regular  or  reverse  order, 
as  the  case  may  be,  he  may  be  put  out  by  the  ball  being  held 
by  a  fielder  on  any  base  he  failed  to  touch,  or  by  being 
touched  by  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  fielder  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  running  to  first  base ;  provided,  that  the  base- 
runner  shall  not  be  out  in  such  case  if  the  ball  be  delivered 
to  the  bat  by  the  pitcher  before  the  fielder  hold  it  on  said 
base  or  touch  the  base-runner  with  it. 

Sec.  14.  If,  when  the  umpire  call  "Play,"  after  the  sus- 
pension of  a  game,  he  fail  to  return  to  and  touch  the  base 
he  occupied  when  "Time"  was  called  before  touching  the 
next  base ;  provided,  the  base-runner  shall  not  be  out,  in 
such  case,  if  the  ball  be  delivered  to  the  bat  by  the  pitcher, 
before  the  fielder  hold  it  on  said  base  or  touch  the  base- 
runner   with    it. 

Sec.  15.  If  with  one  or  no  one  out  and  a  base-runner  on 
third  base,  the  batsman  interferes  with  a  play  being  made 
at  home  plate. 

Sec.  16.  If  he  pass  a  preceding  base-runner  before  such 
runner  has  been  legally  put  out  he  shall  be  declared  out 
immediately. 

Sec.  17.  If  a  coacher  at  third  base  touch  or  hold  a  base- 
runner  at  third  base  or  a  base-runner  who  is  rounding  third 
base  for  home  plate  the  umpire  shall  declare  such  base-runner 
out. 

Overrunning   First   Base. 

Sec.  18.  The  base-runner  in  running  to  first  base  may 
overrun  said  base  after  touching  it  in  passing  without  in- 
curring liability  to  be  out  for  being  off  said  base, '  pro- 
vided he  return  at  once  and  retouch  the  base,  after  which 
he  may  be  put  out  as  at  any  other  base.      If,  after  over- 
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running  first  base,  he  attempts  to  run  to  second  base,  before 
returning  to  first  base,  he  shall  forfeit  such  exemption 
from  liability  to  be  put  out. 

Sec.  19.  If,  while  third  base  is  occupied,  the  coacher 
stationed  near  that  base  shall  run  in  the  direction  of  home 
base  on  or  near  the  base  line  while  a  fielder  is  making  or 
trying  to  make  a  play  on  a  batted  ball  not  caught  on  the 
fly,  or  on  a  thrown  ball,  or  a  fly  ball,  and  thereby  draws  a 
throw  to  home  base,  the  base-runner  entitled  to  third  base 
shall  be  declared  out  by  the  umpire  for  the  coacher's  inter- 
ference with  and  prevention  of  the  legitimate  play. 

Sec.  20.  If  one  or  more  members  of  the  team  at  bat 
stand  or  collect  at  or  around  a  base  for  which  a  base- 
runner  is  trying,  thereby  confusing  the  fielding  side  and 
adding  to  the  difficulty  of  making  such  play,  the  base-run- 
ner shall  be  declared  out  for  the  interference  of  his  team- 
mate or  team-mates. 

When  Umpire  Shall  Declare  an  Out. 

The    umpire    shall    declare    the    batsman    or 
RULE     57.      base-runner    out,    without    waiting    for    an    ap- 
peal   for    such    decision,    in    all    cases    where 
such    player    be   put    out    in    accordance    with   any   of    these 
rules,  except  Sections  13  and  18  of  Rule  56. 


Coaching    Rules. 

A  coacher  may  address  words  of  assistance 
RULE  58.  and  direction  to  the  base-runners  or  to  the 
batsman.  He  shall  not,  by  words  or  signs,  incite 
or  try  to  incite  the  spectators  to  demonstrations,  and  shall  not 
use  language  which  will  in  any  manner  refer  to  or  reflect 
upon  a  player  of  the  opposite  club,  the  umpire  or  the  spec- 
tators. Not  more  than  two  coachers,  who  must  be  players 
in  the  uniform  of  the  team  at  bat,  shall  be  allowed  to  oc- 
cupy the  space  between  the  players'  and  the  coachers'  lines, 
one  near  first  and  the  other  near  third  base,  to  coach  base- 
runners.  If  there  be  more  than  the  legal  number  of  coach- 
ers or  this  rule  be  violated  in  any  respect  the  umpire  must 
order  the  illegal  coacher  or  coachers  to  the  bench,  and  if 
his  order  be  not  obeyed  within  one  minute,  the  umpire 
shall  assess  a  fine  of  $5.00  against  each  offending  player, 
and  upon  a  repetition  of  the  offense,  the  offending  player 
or  players  shall  be  debarred  from  further  participation  in 
the  game,  and  shall  leave  the  playing  field  forthwith. 
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The  Scoring  of  Runs. 

One  run  shall  be  scored  every  time  a 
RULE  59.  base-runner,  after  having  legally  touched 
the  first  three  bases,  shall  legally  touch  the 
home  base  before  three  men  are  put  out;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  if  he  reach  home  on  or  during  a  play  in  which 
the  third  man  be  forced  out  or  be  put  out  before  reaching 
first  base,  a  run  shall  not  count.  A  force-out  can  be  made 
only  when  a  base-runner  legally  loses  the  right  to  the  base 
he  occupies  by  reason  of  the  batsman  becoming  a  base- 
runner,  and  he  is  thereby  obliged  to  advance. 

UMPIRES  AND  THEIR   DUTIES. 
Power  to  Enforce  Decisions. 

The  umpires  are  the  representatives  of 
RULE  60.  the  League  and  as  such  are  authorized  and 
required  to  enforce  each  section  of  this 
code.  They  shall  have  the  power  to  order  a  player,  cap- 
tain or  manager  to  do  or  omit  to  do  any  act  which  in  their 
judgment  is  necessary  to  give  force  and  effect  to  one  or 
all  of  these  rules,  and  to  inflict  penalties  for  violations  of 
the  rules  as  hereinafter  prescribed.  In  order  to  define  their 
respective  duties,  the  umpire  judging  balls  and  strikes  shall 
be  designated  as  the  ''Umpire-in-Chief'" ;  the  umpire  judging 
base   decisions  as  the  "Field  Umpire." 

The  Umpire-in-Chief. 

Section  i.  The  Umpire-in-Chief  shall 
RULE  61.  take  position  back  of  the  catcher;  he  shall 
have  full  charge  of  and  be  responsible  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  game.  With  exception  of  the 
base  decisions  to  be  made  by  the  Field  Umpire,  the  Umpire- 
in-Chief  shall  render  all  the  decisions  that  ordinarily  would 
devolve  upon  a  single  umpire,  and  which  are  prescribed 
for  "The  Umpire"  in  these  Playing  Rules. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  call  and  count  as  a  "ball"  any  unfair 
ball  delivered  by  the  pitcher  to  the  batsman.  He  shall  also 
call  and  count  as  a  "strike"  any  fairly  delivered  ball  which 
passes  over  any  portion  of  the  home  base,  and  within  the 
batsman's  legal  range  as  defined  in  Rule  31,  whether  struck 
at  or  not  by  the  batsman ;  or  a  foul  tip  which  is  caught 
by  the  catcher  standing  within  the  lines  of  his  position, 
within  10  feet  of  the  home  base;  or  which,  after  being 
struck  at  and  not  hit,  strike  the  person  of  the  batsman ; 
or  when  the  ball   be  bunted    foul   by   the  batsman;   or   any 
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foul  hit  ball  not  caught  on  the  fly  unless  the  batsman  has 
two  strikes;  provided,  however,  that  a  pitched  ball  shall 
not  be  called  or  counted  a  "ball"  or  "strike"  by  the  umpire 
until  it  has  passed  the  home  plate. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall  render  base  decisions  in  the  following 
instances:  (i)  If  the  ball  is  hit  fair,  with  a  runner  on 
firs^  he  must  go  to  third  base  to  take  a  possible  decision; 
(2)  with  more  than  one  base  occupied,  he  shall  decide 
whether  or  not  a  runner  on  third  leaves  that  base  before  a 
fly  ball  is  caught;  (3)  in  case  of  a  runner  being  caught 
between  third  and  home,  when  more  than  one  base  is  oc- 
cupied, he  shall  make  the  decision  on  the  runner  nearest  the 
home  plate. 

Sec.  4.  The  Umpire-in-Chief  alone  shall  have  authority 
to  declare  a  game  forfeited. 

The  Field  Umpire. 

Section  i.  The  Field  Umpire  shall  take 
RULE  62.  such  positions  on  the  playing  field  as  in  his 
judgment  are  best  suited  for  the  rendering 
of  base  decisions.  He  shall  render  all  decisions  at  first 
base  and  second  base,  and  ail  decisions  at  third  base  except 
those  to  be  made  by  the  Umpire-in-Chief  in  accordance 
with  Sec.  3,  Rule  61. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  aid  the  Umpire-in-Chief  in  every  man- 
ner in  enforcing  the  rules  of  the  game  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  declaring  a  forfeiture,  shall  have  equal  authority 
with  the  Umpire-in-Chief  in  fining  or  removing  from  the 
game  players  who  violate  these  rules. 

No  Appeal    From   Decisions  Based  on   Umpire's  Judgment. 

There  shall  be  no  appeal  from  any  de- 
RULE  63.  cision  of  either  umpire  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  not  correct  in  his  conclusion  as  to 
whether  a  batted  ball  was  fair  or  foul,  a  base-runner  safe 
or  out,  a  pitched  ball  a  strike  or  a  ball,  or  on  any  other 
play  involving  accuracy  of  judgment,  and  no  decision  ren- 
dered by  him  shall  be  reversed,  except  that  he  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  in  violation  of  one  of  these  rules.  The 
captain  shall  alone  have  the  right  to  protest  against  a 
decision  and  seek  its  reversal  on  a  claim  that  it  is  in  con- 
flict with  a  section  of  these  rules.  In  case  the  captain  does 
seek  a  reversal  of  a  decision  based  solely  on  a  poiiit  of 
rules,  the  umpire  making  the  decision  shall,  if  he  is  in 
doubt,   ask  his    associate    for   information   before   acting   on 
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the  captain's  appeal.  Under  no  circumstances  shall  either 
umpire  criticise  or  interfere  with  a  decision  unless  asked  to 
do  so  by  his  associate. 

Duties  of  Single  Umpire. 

If   but   one    umpire    be   assigned,    his    duties 

RULE     64.       and    jurisdiction    shall    extend    to    all    points, 

and   he    shall   be   permitted   to   take   his    stand 

in  any  part  of  the  field  that  in  his  opinion  will  best  enable 

him  to  discharge  his  duties. 

A 
Must   Not  Question   Decisions. 

Under    no    circumstances     shall     a     captain 
RULE     65.       or    player    dispute    the    accuracy    of    the    um- 
pire's judgment  and  decision  on  a  play. 

Clubs  Can   Not  Change  Umpire. 

The    umpire   can   not   be   changed    during   a 
RULE     66.      championship    game    by    the    consent    of    the 
contesting   clubs    unless    the    official    in    charge 
of  the   field  be   incapacitated   from   service  by  injury  or   ill- 
ness. 

Penalties  for  Violations  of  the  Rules. 

Section  i.  In  all  cases  of  violation  of 
RULE  67.  these  rules,  by  either  player  or  manager,  the 
penalty  shall  be  prompt  removal  of  the 
offender  from  the  game  and  grounds,  followed  by  a  period 
of  such  suspension  from  actual  service  in  the  club  as  the 
President  of  the  League  may  fix.  In  the  event  of  removal 
of  player  or  manager  by  either  umpire,  he  shall  go  direct 
to  the  club  house  and  remain  there  during  the  progress  of 
the  game,  or  leave  the  grounds ;  and  a  failure  to  do  so  will 
warrant  a  forfeiture  of  the  game  by  the  Umpire-in-Chief. 

Sec.  2.  The  umpire  shall  assess  a  fine  of  $5.00  against 
each  offending  player  in  the  following  cases:  (i)  If  the 
player  intentionally  discolor  or  damage  the  ball;  (2)  if 
the  player  fail  to  be  seated  on  his  bench  within  one  minute 
after  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  umpire;  (3)  if  the  player 
violate  the  coaching  rules  and  refuse  to  be  seated  on  his 
bench  within  one  minute  after  ordered  to  do  so  by  the 
umpire;  (4)  if  the  captain  fail  to  notify  him  when  one 
player  is  substituted    for  another. 

Sec.  3.  In  cases  where  substitute  players  show  their 
disapproval    of    decisions    by    yelling    from    the    bench,    the 
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umpire  shall  first  give  warning.  If  the  yelling  continues 
he  shall  fine  each  offender  $10.00,  and  if  the  disturbance  is 
still  persisted  in  he  shall  clear  the  bench  of  all  substitute 
players;  the  captain  of  the  team,  however,  to  have  the 
privilege  of  sending  to  the  club  house  for  such  substitutes 
as  are  actually  needed  to  replace  players  in  the  game. 

Umpire  to  Report  Violations  of  the  Rules. 

The     umpire     shall     within     twelve     hours 
RULE     68.       after   fining   or   removing   a    player    from    the 
game,    forward  to   the    President   a   report  of 
the  penalty  inflicted  and  the  cause  therefor. 

Immediately  upon  being  informed  by  the 
RULE  69.  umpire  that  a  fine  has  been  imposed  upon 
any  manager,  captain  or  player,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  notify  the  person  so  fined  and  also  the  club  of 
which  he  is  a  member;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of 
the  person  so  fined  to  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  League 
the  amount  of  said  fine  within  five  days  after  notice,  he 
shall  be  debarred  from  participating  in  any  championship 
game  or  from  sitting  on  a  player's  bench  during  the  progress 
of  a  championship  game  until  such  fine  be  paid. 

When  the  ofifense  of  the  player  debarred 
RULE  70.  from  the  game  be  of  a  flagrant  nature, 
such  as  the  use  oi  obscene  language  or  an 
assault  upon  a  player  or  umpire,  the  umpire  shall  within 
four  hours  thereafter  forward  to  the  President  of  the 
League  full  particulars. 

Warning  to  Captains. 

The  umpire  shall  notify  both  captains  be- 
RULE  71.  fore  the  game,  and  in  the  presence  of  each 
other,  that  all  the  playing  rules  will  be 
strictly  and  impartially  enforced,  and  warn  them,  that  fail- 
ure on  their  part  to  co-operate  in  such  enforcement  will 
result  in  ofifenders  being  fined,  and,  if  necessary  to  preserve 
discipline,  debarred  from  the  game. 

On  Ground  Rules. 

Section    i.     Before    the    commencement    of 
RULE     72.       a    game   the    umpire    shall    see   that    the   rules 
governing   all   the   materials   of   the  game    are 
strictly  observed. 
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Sec.  2.  In  case  of  spectators  overflowing  on  the  playing 
field,  the  home  captain  shall  make  special  ground  rules  to 
cover  balls  batted  or  thrown  into  the  crowd,  provided  such 
rules  be  acceptable  to  the  captain  of  the  visiting  club.  If 
the  latter  object,  then  the  umpire  shall  have  full  authority 
to  make  and  enforce  such  special  rules,  and  he  shall  an- 
nounce the  scope  of  same  to  the  spectators. 

Sec.  3.  In  all  cases  where  there  are  no  spectators  on 
the  playing  field,  and  where  a  thrown  ball  goes  into  a  stand 
for  spectators,  or  over  or  through  any  fence  surrounding 
the  playing  field,  or  into  the  players'  bench  (whether  the 
ball  rebounds  into  the  field  or  not),  or  remains  in  the  meshes 
of  a  wire  screen  protecting  the  spectators,  the  runner  or  run- 
ners shall  be  entitled  to  two  bases.  The  umpire  in  awarding 
such  bases  shall  be  governed  by  the  position  of  the  runner 
or  runners  at  the  time  the  throw  is  made. 

Sec.  4.  The  umpire  shall  also  ascertain  from  the  home 
captain  whether  any  other  special  ground  rules  are  neces- 
sary, and  if  there  be  he  shall  advise  the  opposing  captain 
of  their  scope  and  see  that  each  is  duly  enforced,  provided 
they  do  not  conflict  with  any  of  these  rules  and  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  captain  of  the  visiting  team. 


Official   Announcements. 

The  umpire  shall  call  "Play"  at  the  hour 
RULE  73.  appointed  for  the  beginning  of  a  game, 
announce  ''Time"  at  its  legal  interruption) 
and  declare  "Game"  at  its  legal  termination.  Prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  game  he  shall  announce  the  bat- 
teries, and  during  the  progress  of  the  game  shall  announce 
each  change  of  players.  In  case  of  an  overflow  crowd,  he 
shall  announce  the  special  ground  rules  agreed  upon,  and 
he  shall  also  make  announcement  of  any  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  two  captains  to  stop  play  at  a  specified  hour. 

Suspension   of  Play. 

The  umpire  shall  suspend  play  for  the  fol- 
RULE     74.       lowing  causes: 

I.  If  rain  fall  so  heavily  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  umpire  to  prevent  continuing^  the  game,  in 
which  case  he  shall  note  the  time  of  suspension,  and  should 
rain  fall  continuously  for  thirty  minutes  thereafter  he  shall 
terminate  the  game. 
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2.  In  case  of  an  accident  which  incapacitates  him  or  a 
player  from  service  in  the  field,  or  in  order  to  remove 
from  the  grounds  any  player  or  spectator  who  has  violated 
the  rules,  or  in  case  of  fire,  panic  or  other  extraordinary 
circumstances. 

3.  In  suspending  play  from  any  legal  cause  the  umpire 
shall  call  "Time";  when  he  calls  "Time,"  play  shall  be 
suspended  until  he  calls  "Play"  again,  and  during  the 
interim  no  player  shall  be  put  out,  base  be  run  or  run  be 
scored.  "Time"  shall  not  be  called  by  the  umpire  until  the 
ball  be  held  by  the  pitcher  while  standing  in  his  position, 
except  that  this  does  not  apply  to  Section  3,  Rule  Zl  nor  does 
it  apply  in  case  of  fire,  panic  or  storm. 

Field   Rules. 

No  person  shall  be  allowed  upon  any 
RULE  75.  part  of  the  field  during  the  progress  of  a 
game  except  the  players  in  uniform,  the 
manager  of  each  side,  the  umpire,  such  officers  of  the  law 
as  may  be  present  in  uniform,  and  such  watchmen  of  the 
home  club  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace. 

No    manager,    captain    or    player    shall    ad- 
RULE     76.       dress    the    spectators    during    a    game    except 

in  reply  to  a  request  for  information  about 
the  progress  or  state  of  the  game,  or  to  give  the  name  of 
a  player. 

Every    club    shall    furnish    sufficient    police 
RULE     77.       force  to  preserve  order  upon  its  own  grounds, 

and  in  the  event  of  a  crowd  entering  the 
field  during  the  progress  of  a  game,  and  interfering  with 
the  play  in  any  manner,  the  visiting  club  may  refuse  to  play 
until  the  field  be  cleared.  If  the  field  be  not  cleared  within 
15  minutes  thereafter,  the  visiting  club  may  claim  and  shall 
be  entitled  tc  the  game  by  a  score  of  nine  runs  to  none  (no 
matter  what  number  of  innings  has  been  played). 

General    Definitions. 

"Play"    is   the   order   of   the   umpire   to   be- 
RULE     78.      gin   the   game   or  to   resume   it   after   its   sus- 
pension. 

"Time"  is  the  order  of  the  umpire  to  sus- 
RULE     79.      pend    play.      Such    suspension    must    not    ex- 
tend beyond  the  day. 
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RULE     80  "Game"    is    the    announcement    of    the   um- 

pire that  the  game  is  terminated. 

"An    inning"    is    the    term    at    bat    of    the 
RULE     81.       nine    players    representing   a    club    in    a    game 
and  is  completed  when  three  of  such  players 
have  been  legally  put  out. 

"A  Time  at  Bat"  is  the  term  at  bat  of  a 
RULE  82.  batsman.  It  begins  when  he  takes  his  posi- 
tion, and  continues  until  he  is  put  out  or  be- 
comes a  base-runner.  But  a  time  at  bat  shall  not  be  charged 
against  a  batsman  who  is  awarded  first  base  by  the  umpire 
for  being  hit  by  a  pitched  ball,  or  on  called  balls,  or  when 
he  makes  a  sacrifice  hit.  or  for  interference  by  the  catcher. 

RULE     83.  "Legal"    or   "Legally"    signifies    as    required 

by  these  rules. 

THE   SCORING  RULES. 

To    promote    uniformity    in    scoring    cham- 

RULE     84.       pionship     games     the     following     instructions 

are  given  and  suggestions  and  definitions  made 

for  the  guidance  of  scorers,  and  they  are  required  to  make 

all   scc/res  in  accordance  therewith. 

The  Batsman's  Record. 

Section  i.     The  first  item  in  the  tabulated 

RULE     85.       score,    after    the    player's    name    and    position, 

shall  be  the  number  of  times  he  has  been  at 

bat   during  the   game,   but   the    exceptions   made   in   Rule   82 

must  not  be  included. 

Sec.  2.     In  the  second  column  shall  be  set  down  the  runs, 
if  any,  made  by  each  player. 

Sec.  3.     In  the  third  column  shall  be  placed  the  first  base 
hits,  if  any,  made  by  each  player. 

The  Scoring  of  Base  Hits. 

Sec.  4.    A  base  hit  shall  be  scored  in  the  following  cases  : 
When   the   ball    from   the   bat    strikes    the    ground    on    or 
wathin  the  foul  lines  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fielders, 
provided  the  batter  reaches  first  base  safely. 

When    a    fair-hit    ball    is    partially    or    wholly    stopped    by 
a  fielder  in  motion,  but  such  player  can  not  recover  himself 
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in  time  to  field  the  ball  to  first  before  the  striker  reaches 
that  base  or  to  force  out  another  base-runner. 

When  the  ball  be  hit  with  such  force  to  an  infielder  or 
pitcher  that  he  can  not  handle  it  in  time  to  put  out  the 
batsman  or  force  out  a  base-runner.  In  a  case  of  doubt 
over  this  class  of  hits,  a  base  hit  should  be  scored  and  the 
fielder  exempted  from  the  charge  of  an  error. 

When  the  ball  is  hit  so  slowly  toward  a  fielder  that  he 
cannot  handle  it  in  time  to  put  out  the  batsman  or  force 
out  a  base-runner. 

In  all  cases  where  a  base-runner  is  retired  by  being  hit 
by  a  batted  ball,  unless  batted  by  himself,  the  batsman 
should  be  credited  with  a  base  hit. 

When  a  batted  ball  hits  the  person  or  clothing  of  the 
umpire,  as  defined  in  Rule  53,  Section  6. 

In  no  case  shall  a  base  hit  be  scored  when  a  base-runner 
is  forced  out  by  the  play. 

When  a  fielder  after  handling  a  batted  ball,  elects  to  try 
to  retire  a  base-runner  instead  of  the  batter,  the  play  is 
known  as  a  "fielder's  choice."  In  case  the  runner  is  retired, 
or  would  be  retired  but  for  an  error,  the  batter  shall  be 
charged  with  a  time  at  bat,  but  no  hit.  If  the  runner  is  not 
retired,  and  no  error  is  made,  the  batter  shall  be  charged  with 
a  time  at  bat,  but  no  hit,  provided  he  swung  at  the  ball,  and 
shall  be  credited  with  a  sacrifice  hit,  provided  he  bunted  the 
ball;  if,  however,  in  the  judgment  of  the  scorer  the  batter 
could  not  have  been  retired  at!  first  base  by  perfect  fielding, 
he  shall  be  credited  with  a  base  hit. 


Sacrifice  Hits. 

Sec.    S.     Sacrifice   hits    shall   be   placed   in   the    Summary. 

A  sacrifice  hit  shall  be  credited  to  the  batsman  who 
when  no  one  is  out  or  when  but  one  man  is  out,  advances 
a  runner  a  base  by  a  bunt  hit,  which  results  in  the  batsman 
being  put  out  before  reaching  first,  or  would  so  result  if 
it  were  handled  without  error. 

A  sacrifice  hit  shall  also  be  credited  to  a  batsman  who, 
when  no  one  is  out  or  when  but  one  man  is  out,  hits  a  fly 
ball  that  is  caught  but  results  in  a  run  being  scored  on  the 
catch,  or  would  in  the  judgment  of  the  scorer  so  result 
if  caught. 

Fielding  Records. 

Sec.  6.  The  number  of  opponents,  if  any,  put  out  by 
each  player  shall  be  set  down  in  the  fourth  column.  Where 
the   batsman    is    given    out   by   the    umpire    for   an    illegally 
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batted  ball,  or  fails  to  bat  in  proper  order,  or  is  declared 
out  on  third  bunt  strike,  the  put-out  shall  be  scored  to  the 
catcher.  In  cases  of  the  base-runner  being  declared  "out"' 
for  interference,  running  out  of  line,  or  on  an  infield  fly, 
the  "out"  should  be  credited  to  the  player  who  would  have 
made  the  play  but  for  the  action  of  the  base-runner  or  the 
announcement  of  the  umpire. 

Sec,  7.  The  number  of  times,  if  any,  each  player  assists 
in  putting  out  an  opponent  shall  be  set  down  in  the  fifth 
column.  One  assist  and  no  more  shall  be  given  to  each  player 
who  handles  the  ball  in  aiding  in  a  run-out  or  any  other 
play  of  the  kind,  even  though  he  complete  the  play  by  making 
the  put-out. 

An  assist  should  be  given  to  a  player  who  makes  a  play 
in  time  to  put  a  runner  out,  even  if  the  player  who  could 
complete  the  play  fails,  through  no  fault  of  the  assisting 
player. 

And  generally  an  assist  should  be  given  to  each  player 
who  handles  or  assists  in  any  manner  in  handling  the  ball 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  bat  until  it  reaches  the  player 
who  makes  the  put-out,  or  in  case  of  a  thrown  ball,  to  each 
player  who  throws  or  handles  it  cleanly,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  a  put-out  results,  or  would  result  if  no  error  were 
made  by  a  team-mate. 

Assists  should  be  credited  to  every  player  who  handles 
the  ball  in  the  play  which  results  in  a  base  runner  being 
called  "out"  for  interference  or  for  running  out  of  line. 

A  double  play  shall  mean  any  two  continuous  put-outs  that 
take  place  between  the  time  the  ball  leaves  the  pitcher's 
hands  until  it  is  returned  to  him  again  standing  in  the 
pitcher's  box. 

Errors. 

Sec.  8.  An  error  shall  be  given  in  the  sixth  column  for 
each  misplay  which  prolongs  the  time  at  bat  of  the  bats- 
man or  prolongs  the  life  of  the  base-runner  or  allows  a  base- 
runner  to  make  one  or  more  bases  when  perfect  play  would 
have  insured  his  being  put  out.  But  a  base  on  balls,  a  base 
awarded  to  a  batsman  by  being  struck  by  a  pitched  ball,  a 
balk,  a  passed  ball  or  wild  pitch  shall  not  be  included  in  the 
sixth  column. 

An  error  shall  not  be  charged  against  the  catcher  for  a 
wild  throw  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  a  stolen  base,  unless 
the  base-runner  advance  an  extra  base  because  of  the  error. 

An  error  shall  not  be  scored  against  the  catcher  or  an 
infieldcr    who    attempts    to    complete    a    double    play,    unless 
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the  throw  be  so  wild  that  an  additional  base  be  gained.  This, 
however,  does  not  exempt  from  an  error  a  player  who  drops 
a  thrown  ball  when  by  holding  it  he  would  have  completed 
a  double  play. 

In  case  a  base-runner  advance  a  base  through  the  failure 
of  a  baseman  to  stop  or  try  to  stop  a  ball  accurately  thrown 
to  his  base  the  latter  shall  be  charged  with  an  error  and 
not  the  player  who  made  such  throw,  provided  there  was 
occasion  for  it.  If  such  throw  be  made  to  second  base  the 
scorer  shall  determine  whether  the  second  baseman  or 
shortstop  shall  be  charged  with  an  error. 

In  event  of  a  fielder  dropping  a  fly  but  recovering  the 
ball  in  time  to  force  a  runner  at  another  base,  he  shall  be 
exempted  from  an  error,  the  play  bemg  scored  as  a  "force- 
out." 

Stolen  Bases. 

Sec.  9.  A  stolen  base  shall  be  credited  to  the  base-run- 
ner whenever  he  advances  a  base  unaided  by  a  base  hit,  a 
put-out,  a  fielding  or  a  battery  error,  subject  to  the  following 
exceptions : 

In  event  of  a  double  or  triple  steal  being  attempted, 
where  either  runner  is  thrown  out,  the  other  or  others 
shall  not  be  credited  with  a  stolen  base. 

In  event  of  a  base-runner  being  touched  out  after  sliding 
over  a  base,  he  shall  not  be  regarded  as  having  stolen  the 
base  in  question. 

In  event  of  a  base-runner  making  his  start  to  steal  a  base 
prior  to  a  battery  error,  he  shall  be  credited  with  a  stolen 
base  and  the  battery  error  shall  also  be  charged. 

In  event  of  a  palpable  muff  of  a  ball  thrown  by  the 
catcher,  when  the  base-runner  is  clearly  blocked,  the  in- 
fielder  making  the  muff  shall  be  charged  with  an  error  and 
the  base-runner  shall  not  be  credited  with  a  stolen  base. 

Definition  of  Wild   Pitch  and  Passed  Ball. 

Sec.  10.  A  wild  pitch  is  a  legally  delivered  ball,  so  high, 
low  or  wide  of  the  plate  that  the  catcher  cannot  or  does 
not  stop  and  control  it  with  ordinary  effort,  and  as  a  result 
the  batsman,  who  becomes  a  base-runner  on  such  pitched  ball, 
reaches  first  base  or  a  base-runner  advances. 

A  passed  ball  is  a  legally  delivered  ball  that  the  catcher 
should  hold  or  control  with  ordinary  effort,  but  his  failure 
to  do  so  enables  the  batsman,  who  becomes  a  base-runner 
on  such  pitched  ball,  to  reach  first  base  or  a  base-runner 
to  advance. 
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The  Summary. 

The  Summary  shall  contain : 

RULE     86.  Section    i.     The    score    made    in    each    in- 

ning of  the  game  and  the  total  runs  of  each 
side  in  the  game. 

Sec.  2.  The  number  of  stolen  bases,  if  any,  made  by  each 
player. 

Sec.  3.  The  number  of  sacrifice  hits,  if  any,  made  by 
each  player. 

Sec.  4.  The  number  of  sacrifice  flies,  if  any,  made  by 
each  player. 

Sec,  5.  The  number  of  two-base  hits,  if  any,  made  by 
each  player. 

Sec.  6.  The  number  of  three-base  hits,  if  any,  made  by 
each  player. 

Sec.  7.  The  number  of  home  runs,  if  any,  made  by  each 
player. 

Sec.  8.  The  number  of  double  and  triple  plays,  if  any, 
made  by  each  team  and  the  players  participating  in  same. 

Sec.    9.     The   number   of   innings    each   pitcher   pitched    in. 

Sec.  10.  The  number  of  base  hits,  if  any,  made  off  each 
pitcher  and  the  number  of  legal  "at  bats"  scored  against 
each   pitcher. 

Sec.  II.  The  number  of  times,  if  any,  the  pitcher  strikes 
out  the  opposing  batsmen. 

Sec.  12.  The  number  of  times,  if  any,  the  pitcher  gives 
bases  on  balls. 

Sec.  13.  The  number  of  wild  pitches,  if  any,  charged 
against  the  pitcher. 

Sec.  14.  The  number  of  times,  if  any,  the  pitcher  hits  a 
batsman  with  a  pitched  ball,  the  name  or  names  of  the 
batsman  or  batsmen  so  hit  to  be  given. 

Sec.  15.    The  number  of  passed  balls  by  each  catcher. 

Sec.  t6.    The  time  of  the  game. 

Sec.  17.     The  name  of  the  umpire  or  umpires. 
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Index  to  Rules 


TO  .LAY    OFF    THE    FIELD. 

The    ground     

Diamond     or    iufield 

Catcher's  lines 

Foul    lines    

Players'    lines    

Coachers'    lines    

Three-foot    line     

Batsman's    lines    

Pitcher's  plate 

Slope  of  infield  from  pitcher's  plate 

The   bases    

Material  of    

The  home  base — shape  and  size   of 

Material    of     

Marking    the    lines — material    of 

The    hall    

Weight    and    size 

Make   to   be    used 

Number  to   be   delivered   to   umpire 

To  be  replaced  if  rendered  unfit  for  play 

Return  of  those   batted  or   thrown   out   of   ground. 

Alternate — when  to  be  placed   in  play 

Penalty    for    intentional    discoloring 

Furnished   by   home   club 

The  bat — material    and   size  of 


Sec. 


THE  PLAYERS  AND  THEIR  POSITIONS. 

Number"  of  players   in   the    game 

Players'   positions    

The   pitcher's    position 

Must   not   mingle  with   spectators 

Uniforms    and    shoes 

Size   and   weight   of   gloves 

Players'    benches    

Umpires  not  to  wait  for  notice  from  captains 


THE  REGULATION  GAME. 

Time  of  commencing  championship   games 

Number   of    innings 

Termination    of    game 1- 

Termiuation    of    game    before    completion    of    fifth    inning.  .  .  . 

Extra-innings  game    

Drawn    game    

Called  game    

Forfeited   game    

Failure  of   a    club   to  appear 

Refusal   of  a   club  to   continue   play 

Failure  of  a  club  to  resume  play 

Resorting     to     dilatory    tactics 

Wilfully    violating    i-ules 

Disobeying  order  to   remove  player 

Less  than  nine   players 

Resumption     after     rain 

If  field  be  not  cleared  in  fifteen  minutes 

When  groundkeeper   is   under   umr'ire's   control 

Second    game    to   begin    ten   minutes   after    completion   of 
first    

Umpire  to  make  written  report  of  forfeiture 

No    game    

Substitutes     

May  take  place  of  player  at  any  time 

Base    runner — consent    of    opposing    captain    necessary... 
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Notifyuijf     umpire    of    substituU'd    player,     umpire    to    notify 

spectators     

Choice  of  inniugs — Gtuess  of  field  for  play 

ritchiug  rules:  ' 

Delivery  of   the   ball   to   bat 

A  fairly   delivered   ball 

An   unfairly   delivered    ball 

Penalty   for  delay  by   throwing  to   bases 

Penalty  for  delay  in  delivery  to  batsman 

Shifting    pitcher    to    another    position 

Balking: 

Failure  to  deliver  ball  after   making  motion 

Failure  to  step  toward  base  before  throwing 

Delivery  of  ball  while   foot  is  back   of  plate 

Delivery   of   ball  while  not   facing  batsman 

Motion  to  deliver  ball   while  not  in  position 

Delaying  game  by  holding  ball 

Motion  to  pitch  without  having  ball 

Any   habitual   motion  without   delivery  of   ball  to  bat.... 

Delivery   of    ball   while   catcher   is    outside    of    his   lines.  . 

Dead  ball — hitting  batsman  in   position 

Ball    not    in    play 

Ball  in  play — thrown  or  pitched  ball  striking  person  or 
clothing    of    umpire 

Block  balls: 

Touched  or  stopped  by  person  not   in  game 

Umpire    to  declare    block 

Base   runners  to   stop  under  certain  conditions 
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Rule. 
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37 
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37 
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37 

THE  BATTING   RULES. 

Batsman's    position     

Order  of   batting 

First  batsman  in  each   inning 

Players  of  side  at  bat  belong  on  bench 

Not    to    invade    space    reserved    for    umpire,    catcher    or 
batsman    

To  vacate   bench   to   prevent  interference  with   fielder 

A  fair  hit 

A  foul   hit 

A    foul    tip 

A    bunt    hit 

Infield    fly — definition  of 

Balls  batted  outside   ground: 

Fair   hit   over   fence   or   into   stand 

Fair  or  foul  where  last  seen  by  umpire 

Batsman  entitled  to  home  run 


Strikes: 

Ball  struck  at  by  batsman 

Fair  ball  not  struck  at 

Foul  hit  not  caught  on  fly  unless  batsman  has  two  strikes 

Attempt  to  bunt   resulting  in  foul 

Missed  strike  but  which  touches  batsman 

Foul   tip  held  by  catcher 

Illegally  batted  ball 


48 


50 


THE   BATSMAN   IS  OUT. 

If  he  fail  to  take  position  in  proper  turn 

If    he  fail    to  take   position   within   one   minute 

If   he  make  foul  hit  other  than  foul  tip  and  ball   is  caught. 

If  he  illegally   bats  the  ball 

If  he   interfere   with    catcher 

If,  with  first  base  occupied,   three  strikes  are  called 
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Sec. 

If,    while  attempting   third  strike,    ball   touch    his   person....  7 

If,  before  two  are  out,  he  hits  infield  fly 8 

If   third   strike  is  called   in   accordance   with   Sec.   4  or  5    of 

Rule    49 9 

If  he  step  from  one  box  to  ottrir 10 

THE   BASE-RUNNING   RULES. 

Legal   order   of    bases 

Not   to   score  before    runner  preceding 

Batsman  becomes  base  runner; 

After   he  makes   fair   hit 1 

After   four   balls   are   called 2 

After   three    strikes    are    called 3 

If  he  be  hit  by  pitched  ball 4 

If   catcher    interfere    with    him ,^ 

If  fair  hit  strike  umpire  or  base  runner G 

Entitled  to  bases    (without  liability  to  be  put  out): 

If  umpire  call  four  balls 1 

If    umpire    award    batsman    first    base    for    being    hit    by 

pitched     ball 1 

If  umpire    award   batsman  first  base    for   interference   of 

catcher    1 

If  ball  hit  person  or  clothing  of  umpire  or  base-runner  on 

fair   ground 1 

If   umpire  award  next   batsman   first   base 2 

If  umpire  call   a  "balk" 3 

If   pitched    ball    pass   catcher   and    hit    fence   or   building 

within    ninety   feet 4 

If  prevented  from  advancing  by  fielder's  obstruction 5 

If  fielder   stop  or  catch   ball  illegally,    the   runner  or   run- 
ners are  entitled  to  extra  bases. 6 

Returning   to  bases   (without  liability   to  be  put  out) : 

If  umpire  declare  any  foul   not  legally   caught 1 

If  umpire   declare    illegally   batted  ball 2 

If    umpire    declare    dead   ball 3 

If  umpire   interfere   with   catcher   or   throw 4 

If  pitched  ball   struck   at   touches  batsman 5 

If   umpire   is   struck   by   fair  hit   ball C 

If  umpire  calls  batsman  or   runner  out   for   interference.  .  7 

When  not  required  to  touch  intervening  bases 8 

Base  runners  are  out: 

Attempt  to   hinder   catcher  after  three   strikes 1 

Fielder   hold   fair  hit 2 

Third    strike  held  by   fielder • 3 

Touched    with    ball    after    three    strikes 4 

Fielder  touches  first  base  ahead  of  runner "» 

Running   out   of   three-foot   lines C 

Running  out  of  line  after   having  reached  first 1 

Failure  to  avoid  fielder   in  act  of  fielding   ball <S 

Touched   by    fielder   having  ball    in  possession 9 

Ball   held  on   base   before    runner  can  return 10 

Forced    to   vacate  base    by    succeeding    runner 11 

Hit   by   fair   ball   before   touching   fielder 12 

Failure  to  touch  bases  in  regular  or  reverse  order 13 

Failure  to  return   to  base  held  when   "time"   was  called..  14 

If    batsman   interfere   with    play   at   home    plate 15 

Passing   preceding   base    runner IG 

If  touched  by  a  coacher  at  third  base 17 

Overrunning    first    base IS 

Coacher   drawing   throAv    to    plate 19 

Members   of  team  at  bat  confusing  fielding   side 20 

Umpire  to  declare  out  without  appeal  for  decision 

Coaching    rules 

Scoring   of  runs 

Definition   of    a    "force-out" ,...,..,.., 
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THE   UMPIRE    AND   HIS   DUTIES.  Sec.     Rule. 
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S©iia@  Knotty  Problems 

Throughout  the  past  season  the  editor  of  Spalding's  Official 
Base  Ball  Guide  answered  several  hundred  inquiries  in  regard 
to  Base  Ball  problems  which  arise,  Base  Ball  rulings  which  are  made 
by  umpires,  and  points  in  the  rules  which  are  not  quite  clear  to  all 
Base  Ball  players,  especially  those  of  a  younger  generation  who  have 
not  grown  up  with  the  changes  in  the  rules  and  whose  knowledge 
of  the  technicalities  of  the  sport  is  somewhat  limited. 

The  Editor  has  always  made  it  public  through  the  pages  of  the 
publication  that  he  would  gladly  give  construction  to  points  in  Base 
Ball  which  seemed  to  need  a  little  clearing.  In  this  issue  are  pub- 
lished some  questions  which  have  arisen  under  the  rules  which  have 
been  answered  from  time  to  time,  and  their  answers,  hoping  that 
both  may  be  of  assistance  to  the  thousands  of  Base  Ball  players 
throughout  the  world. 

Any  inquiries  of  a  technical  nature,  accompanied  by  a  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope,  will  be  gladly  answered  by  Editor  of 
Spalding  s^  Official  Base  Ball  Guide^  21  Warren  Street,  New  York. 

No  forci  play  can, result  in  Base  Ball  unless  it  begins  by 
the  better  becoming  a  base-runner. 

A  runner  is  on  third  base  and  a  runner  on  second 
base.  The  runner  on  second  base  leads  too  far  off  the 
base  and  the  runner  from  third  tries  to  score.  The 
second  baseman  throws  the  ball  to  the  catcher,  who 
stands  on  home  plate,  but  does  not  try  to  touch  the 
runner  from  third,  who  succeeds  in  returning  to  that 
base.  Is  not  the  runner  from  third  base  out ;  because 
he  is  forced,  and  is  it  not  true  that  the  catcher  does 
not  have  to  touch  him? 

This  question  is  asked  repeatedly  throughout  the  Base  Ball  season 
of  the  Editor.  The  runner  from  third  base  is  not  forced,  and  if  he 
is  to  be  put  out  he  must  be  touched  by  the  ball  in  the  hand  of  the 
catcher.  If  he  succeeds  in  returning  to  third  base  without  being 
touched,  and  if  the  runner  from  second  base  returns  to  that  base 
without  being  touched,  neither  of  them  is  out.  No  force  play  can 
result  in  Base  Ball  except"  that  it  begins  by  the  batter  becoming  a 
base-runner.» 


The  batter  receives  credit  for  a  safe  hit  nevertheless. 

If  two  hands  are  out  and  a  runner  from  first  base 
to  second  base  is  hit  by  a  batted  ball,  is  the  batter 
credited  with  a  base  hit,  even  though  it  is  the  third  out? 

The  batter  always  receives  a  base  hit,  no  matter  what  the  status 
of  the  game  may  be,  if  a  runner  is  hit  by  a  batted  ball. 


It  is  up  to  the  captain  of  the  opposing  team  to  decide. 

Is  it  possible  for  a  player  to  return  to  the  game  after 
another  player  has  run  for  him  ? 
Yes,  if  it  has  been  agreed  upon  by  both  captains.     If  the  opposing 
captain   will   not   permit  a  player  to   return   to  the   game   after  a 
player  has   run  for  him,   it  is  impossible   for  the  player  again  to 
resume  his  place  on  the  field. 
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A  player  may  "revolve"  as  long  as  he  has  not  been  out  of 
that  particular  game. 

Can  a  playor  pitch  four  innings,  play  right  fiokl  two 
innings  and  then  return  to  the  box  and  pitch  to  th(> 
finish  of  the  game? 

Certainly.  So  long  as  the  player  does  not  leave  the  team  and  the 
field  he  may  play  a  different  position  every  inning,  if  there  is  occa- 
sion for  him  to  do  so. 

Where  the  umpire  was  in  error;  batter  was  safe. 

Batter  hits  lino  drive  to  pitcher,  who  stops  the  ball 
with  one  hand  and  it  rolls  a  short  distance  and  touches 
the  umpire.  The  pitcher  piclis  up  the  ball  and  throw^s 
the  batter  out  at  first,  but  the  umpire  calls  the  runner 
safe.    Is  that  ruling  correct? 

No.  Read  Rule  54,  Section  1,  as  follows  :  "The  base-runner  shall 
be  entitled  without  liability  to  be  put  out  to  advance  a  base  if  a  fair 
hit  ball  strike  the  person  or  clothing  of  the  umpire  or  a  base-runner 
on  fair  ground  before  touching  a  fielder."  The  ball  first  touched  a 
fielder  and  was  at  once  in  play  and  could  be  fielded  upon  recovery 
to  any  portion  of  the  diamond.  This  rule  has  been  incorrectly  inter- 
preted many  times  in  the  East. 


Pitcher  finishing  the  game  figures  as  the  winner — or  loser— 
as  the  case  may  be. 

If  a  pitcher  is  taken  out  of  the  game  with  the  score 
a  tie  and  another  pitcher  finishes  the  game  which  is 
won  by  his  team,  does  he  get  credit  for  the  victory  ? 

He  does,  even  if  the  game  lasts  but  an  inning  longer.  This  point 
has  been  incorrectly  ruled  upon,  on  the  theory  that  because  a  pitcher 
is  in  the  game  nine  innings  he  should  receive  credit  for  the  game 
because  he  goes  out  when  it  is  a  tie.  However,  the  pitcher  who  is 
compelled  to  take  his  place  is  as  likely  to  lose  the  game  in  one 
inning,  perhaps,  as  he  is  to  win  it,  so  that  all  things  being  equal  he 
must  receive  credit  for  a  victory  as  he  would  be  penalized  for  a  defeat. 

Batter  had  already  reached  first  safely,  but  was  ambitious. 

With  two  hands  out  and  a  runner  on  second  base  the 
batter  hits  safely  to  right  field.  He  is  put  out  trying 
for  a  two-base  hit,  but  the  runner  scores.  Does  the 
run  count? 

It  does,  if  the  runner  crossed  home  before  the  runner  from  first 
base  to  second  base  was  put  out. 


Shortstop  took  a  losing  chance. 

With  two  out  and  runners  on  second  and  third  base, 
the  batter  raps  the  ball  to  the  shortstop.  The  latter 
tries  to  tag  the  runner  between  second  and  third  base, 
but  before  ho  succeeds  in  doing  so,  the  runner  on  third 
crosses  the  plate.  Does  the  run  count? 
Yes. 
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It  was  "love's  labor  lost";    some  players  never  read  the 
rules. 

With   the  bases   filled   and  no   one  out,   the   catcher 
drops  the  ball  and  tries  to  throw  the  runner  out  at  sec- 
ond base,  but  fails  to  do  so,  and  the  second  baseman 
then  tries  to  get  the  batter  at  first,  but  the  umpire  calls 
the  batter  out  before  leaving  home  plate.    Is  the  umpire 
right? 
Most  assuredly.     The  rule  states  explicitly  that  the  batter  is  out 
if  the  catcher  drops  the  ball  unless  there  are  two  hands  out.     The 
catcher  was  foolish  to   throw  the  ball,  evincing  lack   of  knowledge 
as  to  the  rules,  and  the  second  baseman  was  equally  at  fault  when 
he  tried  to  retire  the  batter  at  first  base.     The  latter  was  out  the 
moment  that  he  made  the  third  strike,  and  the  umpire  was  perfectly 
correct  in  his  ruling.  

If  there  had  been  already  two  out  the  batter  would  get 
credit  for  a  base  hit,  but  not  for  a  home  run. 

If  a  runner  is  on  second  base  and  the  batter  hits  for 
a   home  run,   does  the  runner  on  second  score  if  the 
umpire  decides  that  he  failed  to  touch  third  base  on 
his  way  home? 
He  does  not. 

Runner  took  all  the  risk. 

With  a  man  on  third  and  second,  the  runner  on  sec- 
ond, who  had  takea  a  lead  toward  third,  was  not 
given  time  enough  to  return  to  his  base  when  the  batter 
failed  to  hit  the  ball  fair.  He  contended  that  he  was 
entitled  to  go  to  third  which,  of  course,  would  have 
forced  in  a  run.  The  rules  state  very  clearly  that  a 
runner  shall  be  entitled  to  take  the  succeeding  base 
without  being  put  out  in  case  the  pitcher  does  not  give 
him  time  to  return  to  the  base  he  had  occupied. 

This  rule  regarding  runners  has  been  clearly  misunderstood  in  the 
above  instance.  The  pitcher  was  foolish  not  to  see  that  the  runner 
had  not  returned  to  second,  and  if  the  runner  continued  to  go  to 
third  he  did  so  at  his  own  risk.     See  Sec.  13  of  Rule  56. 


A  play  often  misunderstood. 

In  running  the  last  half  of  the  distance  from  home 
plate  to  first  base,  while  the  ball  is  being  fielded  to 
first  base,  can  the  runner  step  outside  the  three-foot 
limit  line? 

If  he  does  he  is  out.  If  the  ball  is  not  being  fielded  to  first  base 
and  the  runner  is  trying  to  make  a  two-base  hit,  a  three-base  hit  or 
a  home  run,  he  is  privileged  to  run  outside,  in  order  that  he  may 
make  a  wide  turn  at  first.  

This  is  a  query  that  is  often  asked. 

Can  the  runner  turn  either  side  of  first  base  when 
running  from  home  plate? 

Yes,  unless  he  makes  a  direct  turn  toward  second  and  gives  indi- 
cation of  trying  to  make  that  base.  In  that  event  he  is  subject  to 
being  put  out. 
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Previously,  there  had  been  nothing  in  the  rules  to  say  that 
a  batter  who  hit  a  home  run  must  run. 

Must  batter  touch  all  bases  on  a  home  run  over  the 
fence  ? 
Yes.     The  rule  was  changed  in  1914  to  make  this  imperative. 


This  was  a  prize  "bone"  play  on  part  of  pitcher. 

Batter  hits  ball  to  pitcher,  runs  towards  first  base 
and  then  stops.  The  pitcher,  forgetting  to  throw  to 
first  base,  steps  on  the  plate,  facing  the  next  batter. 
The  runner,  seeing  this,  continues  to  first  base  after  he 
has  stepped  outside  of  the  three-foot  limit.  Is  he  out 
if  he  reaches  first  base  before  the  ball  is  thrown  there? 
No.  He  is  plainly  within  the  rule  and  the  pitcher  is  wholly  at 
fault  for  not  making  the  play  correctly. 


But  don't  score  a  safe  hit,  too,  for  the  batter. 

If  a  fielder  fumbles  a  sure  sacrifice  hit  and  the  batter 
reaches  first  base,  is  he  still  credited  with  a  sacrifice? 
Yes.     If  the  attempt  to  sacrifice  is  palpable,  the  batter  must  not 
be  penalized  for  the  mistake  of  a  fielder. 


In  this  case  it  was  not  a  balk,  but  a  catcher  can  make  one 
under  certain  circumstances. 

Runmer  on  third  base,  pitcher  delivers  ball  to  the 
batsman  as  the  runner  starts  to  steal  home.  The  catcher 
steps  outside  his  box  and  receives  the  ball.  The  bats- 
man makes  no  attempt  to  strike  at  the  ball  but  blocks 
the  catcher  as  the  latter  tries  to  touch  the  runner. 
The  team  at  bat  claims  that  the  runner  scores  because 
the  catcher  balked.     What  should  the  decision  be? 

If  the  batsman  clearly  interfered  with  the  catcher  the  runner  is 
out  under  Rule  56,  Section  15,  which  reads  :  "The  base-runner  is 
out  if  with  one  or  no  one  out  and  a  base-runner  on  third  base,  the 
batsman  interferes  with  a  play  being  made  at  home  plate."  It  has 
erroneously  been  asserted  that  the  catcher  cannot  make  a  balk.  He 
can  make  a  balk,  but  not  on  this  play.  Rule  34,  Section  9,  reads  : 
"Delivery  of  the  ball  to  the  bat  whon  the  catcher  is  standing  out- 
side the  lines  of  the  catcher's  position  as  defined  in  Rule  3,"  This 
rule  is  meant  to  apply  to  an  instance  where  the  catcher  would  stand 
outside  of  his  position  in  order  that  a  batsman  might  purposely  be 
given  first  base  on  four  called  balls. 

Umpire  was  not  up  on  the  rules. 

With  runner  on  third,  batter  swings  at  ball  but  the 
catcher's  glove  was  in  the  way  of  the  bat  and  the  bat 
hit  the  ball  and  the  glove  together,  the  ball  rolling  foul. 
The  umpire  allowed  the  runner  to   score  from  third. 
Was  he  right? 
No,     If  the   catcher  interfered,   the   batter   was  allowed  to  take 
first  base,  but  unless  a  force  play  followed,  because  runners  were  on 
third,  second  and  first,  the  runner  on  third  could  not  be  allowed  to 
advance. 
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The  rule  is  inexorable,  and  it  does  seem  unjust  in  this 
particular  instance. 

With  a  runner  on  second,  the  batter  hits  the  ball  to 
left  field.     The  coacher  at  third  base  touches  the  run- 
ner, but  the  ball  bounds  into  the  bleachers  for  a  home 
run.     Should  the  umpire  call  the  first  runner  out  be- 
cause he  has  been  touched  by  the  coacher? 
An  ironclad  decision  was  agreed  upon  "by  those  in  authority  that 
any  runner  touched  at  any  time  by  a  coacher  at  third  base  must  be 
declared  out.     In  the  instance  cited  above  the  editor  of  the  Guide 
thinks  this  decision  wholly  illogical,  as  the  ball  has  left  the  field  and 
is  not  in  play.     There  could  be  no  possible  chance  to  get  the  runner 
at  third  except  by  substitution  of  another  ball,  and  it  would  be  rank 
injustice  to  decide  against  him  under  such  conditions. 


Where  a  pitcher  makes  a  motion  to  throw  to  second  base. 

Can    the    pitcher   turn    toward   second   and    make   a 
motion  to  throw  without  a  balk  being  charged  against 
him. 
Yes.  

Only  the  base-runners  can  advance  on  a  balk. 

Does  the  batter  go  to  first  when  the  umpire  declares 
a  Ijalk? 
No. 

If  he  had  hit  the  ball  he  would  have  been  out,  because  he 
was  not  within  the  lines  of  his  position. 

Batter  runs  toward  the  pitcher  out  of  the  batter's 
box  and  strikes  at  the  ball  but  missels  it.     Is  he  out? 
He  is  not,  if  he  failed  to  bat  the  ball. 


A  sacrifice  is  such,  no  matter  where  the  advancement  of 
base-runner  took  place. 

Is  a  batter  entitled  to  a  sacrifice  if  he  purposely  ad- 
vances the  runner  from  second  to  third? 
Yes.      The   play   is   exactly  the  same   as   when  the   runner  is  ad- 
vanced from  first  to  second.        

The  umpire  was  exactly  right— an  easy  decision. 

With  a  runner  on  third  and  three  balls  on  the  batter, 
the    pitcher   makes   a   wind-up   and   then    momentarily 
pauses  before  delivering  the  ball.     The  umpire  calls  it 
a  balk,  also  the  fourth  ball.     Was  he  right? 
Yes.     The  balk  scored  the  runner  and  the  batsman  went  to  first 
base  on  the  fourth  ball.    Had  it  been  the  third  ball,  the  runner  would 
have  scored,   but  the  batsman  would  not   have   been  allowed  to  go 
to  first.  

A  strike  is  a  strike,  even  if  it  is  a  foul  tip. 

Can  a  base-runner  steal  second  base  when  a  foul  tip 
is  made  which  is  also  the  second  strike? 
He  can.  as  a  foul  tip  is  a  strike  under  the  ruling  laid  down  by  the 
Rules  Committee. 
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This  is  very  plain;   see  Rule  51,  section  1. 

Smith  bats   in  place  of  Jones  and  the  umpire  calls 
Smith    out   for    batting   out   of  turn   and  then   allows 
Jones  to  bat.     Is  that  right? 
No.    Jones  is  out  for  not  batting  in  proper  turn. 

Tough  on  the  Giants,  but  the  decision  was  correct. 

When  a  batted  ball  goes  over  the  fence,  on  what 
ground  does  the  umpire  give  his  decision  ? 
The  umpire  must  decide  as  to  whether  the  hit  is  fair  or  foul  ac- 
cordingly as  the  ball  disappears  from  his  sight.  For  example  :  In  a 
game  at  Boston  a  New  York  National  League  plaj^er  batted  a  fly  ball 
over  the  fence  for  a  home  run.  The  ball  went  over  fair  territory,  but 
the  wind  carried  it  to  one  side,  and  when  it  disappeared  from  the 
vision  of  the  umpire  it  was  foul.  He  so  decided  it  and  that  decision 
cost  New  York  a  game.  

This  was  probably  the  same  umpire  who  called  Smith  out 
in  a  preceding  instance. 

The  wrong   player   at   bat  has   three  balls   and  one 
strike  called  against  him.     This  is  discovered  and  the 
umpire  calls  him  out  for  batting  out  of  turn.     Is  that 
right? 
No.     If  this  mistake  has  been  discovered  the  proper  batsman  should 
be  substituted  at  once.  

Umpire  certainly  did  not  understand  the  purport  of  the 
"infield  fly"  rule. 

With  men  on  first  and  second  and  one  out,  batsman 
hits  a  foul  fly  between  third  and  home  and  the  shortstop 
tries  to  catch  tlie  ball  but  drops  it.     The  umpire  rules 
the  batsman  out,  under  the  infield  fly  rule.     Was  he 
right  ? 
Rule  51,  Section  8,  says  :    "The  batsman  is  out  if,  before  two  hands 
are  out,  while  first  and  second,  or  first,  second  and  third  bases  are 
occupied,  he  hit  a  fiy  ball,  other  than  a  line  drive,  that  can  be  handled 
by  an  infielder.     In  such  case  the  umpire  shall,  as  soon  as  the  ball  be 
hit,  declare  it  an  infield  or  outfield  hit."     It  is  very  evident  that  this 
rule  is  intended  to  apply  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  double  play. 
As  there  could  be  no  double  play  on  a  trapped  foul  fly,  the  umpire 
was  wrong.  , 

An  intelligent  fielder  would  not  make  an  attempt  to  catch  a 
foul  fly  if  there  was  a  chance  of  the  base-runner  scoring. 

Can  a  base-runner  advance  on  a  foul  fly  caught  by  an 
outfielder? 
Yes.  • 

Have  you  not  seen  the  fielders  hovering  over  such  a  tanta- 
lizing hit,  "wishing"  it  foul,  with  the  batter  already  on 

"^^^^  Batter  hits  the  ball  on  fair  ground ;' it  rolls  foul  and 
then  back  inside  the  diamond  before  reaching  third 
base.  lie  hits  another  ball  to  foul  ground,  and  it  rolls 
on  fair  ground  before  reaching  third  base  and  remains 
there.     What  are  these  two  hits? 

Both  hits  are  fair. 


••• 


i«« 


"PLAY    BALL." 
The  A.  G.  Spalding  Bronze  Championship  Trophy  for  Public  Schools 
Athletic  Leagues. 
The  above  group  is  executed  in  bronze,  the  figures  being  18  inches  high, 
and  Avas  presented   to  the  Public  Schools   Athletic   League  of  Greater 
New   York  by  Mr.    A.    G.    Spalding  as   a   perpetual   trophy   for   annual 
competition  between  the  elementary  schools  of  Greater  New  York    the 
Avinning  school  to  have  custody  of  the  statuette  for  one  year.     In  the 
first   competition,    held    in    1905,    103   schools    were    entered,    the   winner 
being  Public  School  46,  Manhattan;  Public  School  10,  Brooklyn    won  in 
1906  and  again  in  1907;  Public  School  9  of  Brooklyn  won  it  in  1908-  Public 
School  2S,   Borough  of  the  Bronx,   in  1909  and  1910;    Public   School  152, 
Brooklyn,  in  1911;  Public  School  77,   Brooklyn,  in  1912;   Public  School  83 
Manhattan,  in  1913,  and  Public  School  10,  Brooklyn,  in  1914.     The  offer 
Mas    subsequently    extended,    by   request,    to    other    large    cities    where 
regularly  organized  Public   Schools  Athletic  Leagues  exist.     San  Fran- 
cisco holds  a   contest   yearly.    Bay  View   School  being  winner   in   1913 
and  Laguna  Honda  in  1914;  In  New  Orleans,   Grossman  School  won  the 
trophy  in  1913  and  1914. 


BASE  BALL  TEAM,   PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NO.  10,   BROOKLYN. 

Elementary  School  Champions  of  Greater  New  York.    Winners  Spalding  Cham- 
pionship "Play  Ball"  Trophy,  1914.  Courtesy  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


I,  Stimper;    2,    Binkoff;    3,    Whoaton;    1,    Silverson;    5,    Aronsou;    6,    Cohen;    7, 
Waters,    Capt.;    S,    Shulman;   9,    Mr.    Greenberg,    Coach;    10,    Teeling,    Mascot; 

II,  Croft;  12,   Blumberg;  13,  Mr.  Willis,  Coach.  Gardner,   Photo. 

BASE  BALL  TEAM,  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NO,  10,  MANHATTAN. 
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Gre®.t©f  Mew  Y@i*li  Elementary 
Scli@©ls^  Totsri^aiaeiit 

The  tenth  annual  elementary  schools'  Base  Ball  tournament  of  the 
Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of  Greater  New  York  for  the  A.  G. 
Spalding  "Play  Ball"  Trophy,  emblematic  of  the  elementary  schools 
championship  of  Greater  New  York,  opened  April  13,  1914,  with  an 
entry  of  sixty-nine  teams.  Approximately  750  boys  started  train- 
ing under  their  teachers  in  charge  for  the  games  to  be  played  in 
the  series.     They  were  distributed  among  the  boroughs  as  follows : 

Manhattan    9  Queens    9 

Bronx  12  Richmond   10 

Brooklyn    29  —69 

District  championship  tournaments  were  arranged  in  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn.  In  Bronx  and  Queens  the  district  league  division 
was  not  followed.  The  borough  championships  were  decided  by 
.Tune  1,  except  in  Queens,  where  an  extra  week  was  allowed  for  fin- 
ishing the  series. 

The  interborough  schedule  was  drawn  up  on  the  elimination,  basis. 
The  borough  games  were  more  closely  contested  and  a  keener  inter- 
est taken  iu  them  than  in  the  interborough  games.  Tw-elve  thousand 
spectators  attended  the  final  game,  in  Brooklyn.  Tickets  were 
distributed  to  all  schools  that  had  teams  entered  and  great  en- 
thusiasm prevailed.     The  summary  of  the  tournament  is  as  follows : 

DiSTRier  League  Winners. 
Manhattan— D.A.L.  3,  Public  School  166;  D.A.L.  6,  Public  School  10;  D.A.L. 

9,    Public    School   70;    D.A.L.    21,    Public    School    89;    D.A.L,    25,    Public 

School  171. 
Brooklyn— D.A.L.  1,  Public  School  73;  D.A.L.  5,  Public  School  123;  D.A.L.  S, 

Public  School  139;   D.A.L.  11,   Public  School  9;   D.A.L.   15,   Public  School 

149;  D.A.L.  17,  Public  School  10;  D.A.L.  24,  Public  School  19. 
Richmona— D.A.L.  4,  Public  School  10. 

Borough  Winners. 

FIRST  PLA€E.  SECOND  PLACE. 

Manhattan   Public  School  10       Manhattan   Public  School  171 

Bronx    Public  School  42        Bronx    Public  School    40 

Brooklyn    Public  School  10        Brooklyn   Public  School  123 

Queens    Public  School  1       Queens    Public  School    77 

Richmond   Public  School  18       Richmond    Public  School    30 

Richmond   Juniors.  .Public  School  19 

City   Champion. 
Public    School    10,    Brooklyn,    Winners    of    A.    G.    Spalding    Championship 
"Play  Ball"  Trophy. 


"SLIDING  TO  SECOND." 
Bronze  Trophy  presented  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Spalding  in  1908  to  the  Public 
Schools  Athletic  League  of  Greater  New  York,  to  be  competed  for  annu- 
ally by  the  High  Schools  in  that  organization.  The  first  winner  was 
Commercial  High  School,  Manhattan,  1908;  Morris  High-  School  won  it 
in  1909;  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  in  1910;  Newtown  High 
School,  Queens,  1911,  and  Erasmus  High  School,  Brooklyn,  in  1912. 
There  was  no  contest  for  the  Greater  New  York  High  Schools  cham- 
pionship in  1913  or  1914.  The  Academic  Athletic  League  of  California 
also  competes  for  a  similar  trophy.  Modesto  High  School  won  it  in 
1913,  and  Lowell  High  School,  San  Francisco,  in  1914. 


I,  S.    W.    Ross,    Coach;    2,    Eno;    3,    Radcliffe;    4,    G.    Vennart,    Capt.;    5, 
Giannettiiio;  6,  WooUey;  7,  Pillion;  8,   Keevers;  9,  Layland;  10,   Rondeau; 

II,  Blano;  12,  Bookman;  13,  H.  Dockrell,  Mgr. 

WASHINGTON   STREET    SCHOOL,    HARTFORD,    CONN. 

Champions  Public   Schools  League. 
Winners  A.  G.  Spalding  Championship  Trophy  Plaque,  1914. 
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MiLlMtILL    SCIKxtL,    nsilKOSlI,    WIS. 
Principal   D.   II.    Wright.   Winners   A.   G.   Spalding  Championship    "Chain' 
Trophy  Plaque,    1914. 


t  '=^ 


THE  A.  G.  SPALDING  CHAMPIONSHIP  "CHAIN"  TROPHY  PLAQUE. 
Donated  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Spalding  for  competition  between  schools  in  regularly- 
organized  Public  Schools  Athletic  Leagues  where  a  small  number  of  teams 
compete.  Trophies  Avere  awarded  to  the  winners  in  Oshkosh,  Wis.  (Merrill 
School);  Houston,  Tex.  (Lamar  School);  San  Diego,  Cal.  (Logan  Heights 
School,  1913  and  1914) ;  Hartford,  Conn.  (Washington  Street  School) ;  and 
Racine,   Wis. 


1,  Jernigan;  2,  Young;  3,  Irwin;  4,  Davis;  5,  Schwarting;  6,  Jobe;  7,  Hill; 

8,    McLean;   9,    Ginglardi;   10,    Flinn;   11,    Powers,    Mascot;    12,    Cornell;    13, 

Coulthurst.  Mrs.   Mabel  E.   O'Farrell,   Principal. 

LOGAN  HEIGHTS  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  SAN  DIEGO,  CAL., 

Winners  of  A.  G.  Spalding  Championship  Trophy  Plaque,  1913  and  1914. 
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College  Base  Ball  im  1914 

Without  much  doubt  college  Base  Ball  was  more  attractive  in 
the  season  of  1914  than  it  had  been  in  some  preceding  years.  Not 
that  room  for  improvement  does  not  exist  but  that  the  national 
game  is  getting  back  to  something  like  form — that  is.  like  the  form 
which  prevailed  years  ago  in  the  colleges.  There  are  some  of  the 
eastern  and  some  of  the  western  colleges  in  which  Base  Ball  to-day 
is  the  great  sport  of  the  college  year.  It  is  a  game  which  special- 
izes less  than  foot  ball  and  less  than  some  other  sports,  and  its 
democracy,  which  makes  it  so  strong  with  the  public,  may  cause 
an  occasional  student  to  look  for  athletic  laurels  where  specializa- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  student  carries  with  it  greater  college  fame. 

Now  and  then  it  is  said  by  some  college  men  :  "Anybody  can,  play 
Base  Ball."  True.  That  is  one  of  the  finest  things  about  Base 
Ball.  Yet  not  everybody  can  play  Base  Ball  as  well  as  some  other 
fellows  can  play  it.  That  is  a  quality  about  Base  Ball  which  is 
overlooked.  With  rare  good  .iudgment  Dame  Nature  has  provided 
that  Base  Ball  skill  of  the  highest  degree  may  be  exemplified  as 
well  or  better  some  day  in  the  boy  who  drove  the  cows  to  pasture 
as  in  the  boy  who  drove  his  ponies  tandem. 

Princeton  played  but  one  game  with  Harvard  in  1914  and  lost 
that  by  the  score  of  4  to  1.  The  Tigers  played  three  games  with 
Yale  and  won  two  of  them.  Yale  played  three  games  with  Harvard 
and  won  two  of  those.  In  a  way  this  seems  to  complicate  the  Base 
Ball  honors  of  1914.  so  far  as  the  three  old  rivals  are  concernccl. 
yet  all  things  considered  Princeton  probably  made  the  best  showing. 
The  last  game,  which  was  won  by  the  Tigers  at  the  Polo  Grounds  in 
New  York,  was  one  of  the  best  played  college  games  of  recent  years 
and  the  Orange  and  Black  triumphed  by  the  score  of  1  to  0.  It 
may  be  said  that  Yale  had  generally  been,  predicted  to  win  this 
contest  which  would  have  given  the  Blue  an  unqualified  Base  Ball 
mastery  if  the  contest  had  gone  to  the  Elis. 

Princeton  was  handicapped  not  a  little  by  reason  of  injury  to 
some  of  the  players  whose  skill  was  considered  as  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  team.  In  spite  of  the  injuries'  the  team  did  so  well 
that  if  these  players  had  not  been  hurt  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
believe  Princeton  would  have  made  a  cleaner  sweep  of  the  situation 
than  it  did.  It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  in  college  Base  Ball 
circles  before  there  is  a  more  sensational  finish  to  the  season  among 
the  eastern  universities'  than  that  which  took  place  when  the  Elis 
lost  their  last  game  by  that  memorable  1  to  0'  score. 

Yale.  Harvard  and  Princeton  will  play  three  games  this  season 
with  one  another  under  the  new  schedule  arrangement.  This,  it  is 
expected,  will  make  the  series  between  the  rivals  more  interesting 
than  has  been  the  case  in  some  years. 

The  greatest  blow  to  the  Y'ale  team  is  the  loss  of  Brown  and  Gile. 
pitchers.  Harvard's  infield  has  been  somewhat  broken  up.  while 
Princeton  has  been  affected  by  a  loss  in  batting  strength  due  to 
the  graduation  of  heavy  hitters.  Way,  who  won  his  letter  last 
year,  probably  will  be  the  star  boxmau  for  Yale. 

Frye,  Mahan  and  ■  "\ATiitney  should  prove  the  mainstays  of  the 
Harvard  pitching  staff,  as  all  three  performed  well  last  year.  Wil- 
cox, who  was  tile  best  of  last  year's  freshman  pitchers,  also  has 
shown  considerable  ability  in  fall  practice.  Fitzgibbons,  who  has 
had  no  experience  on  the  'varsity  team  but  who  has  shown  iip  well 
in  practice,  will  be  eligible  also. 

.Vt  Cornell  the  outlook  is  encouraging  and  the  indications  point 
to  a  very  promising  squad,  fully  equal  to  that  of  last  year.  Steve 
Regan,  who  won  practically  all  of  the  games  that  the  team  partici 
pated  in  last  year,  is  expected  to  be  the  mainstay  in  the  box.  In 
addition,  great  things  are  expected  of  Bryant  and  Russel. 
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In  the  Middle  Western  Conference  Illinois  won  the  chamnionshiD 
for  the  first  time  in  three  years.  The  team  had  seven  victories  and 
three  defeats  for  its  record  during  the  season.  There  is  more  of  a 
definite  championship  campaign  in  the  Middle  Western  Conference 
than  there  is  in  some  college  circles  and  the  competition  takes  on 
more  of  a  round  robin  atmosphere.  Four  of  the  games,  which  were 
won  by  Illinois,  were  captured  by  a  margin  of  one  run.  The  Illi- 
nois players  scored  45  runs  to  39  for  their  opponents. 

Chicago  was  a  keen  rival  of  Illinois.  The  last  game  of  the 
season  was  lost  by  Chicago,  playing  against  Illinois,  by  the  score  of 
4  to  3.  Misplays  by  the  Chicago  nine  cost  them  the  game.  The 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  Illinois  players  was  the 
Wisconsin  team.  Twice  in  extra  inning  games  Wisconsin  beat 
Illinois.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  two  defeats  which  were  admin- 
istered to  Wisconsin  by  Purdue  it  is  probable  that  the  championship 
would  have  gone  to  Wisconsin.  The  latter  team  had  one  of  the 
best  batteries  in  the  Middle  West  in  years  with  Neuenschwander 
and  Moon  in  the  box  and  Rule  behind  the  bat.  Chicago  had  some 
corking  good  batters  and  was  not  without  strength  in  the  pitcher's 
box. 

The  University  of  Texas  nine  had  a  good  record  during  the 
season.  The  team  played  thirty-five  games,  far  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  games  which  is  played  by  the  average  college  team  further 
north.  Of  these,  thirty  were  won  by  the  university,  and  of  the 
thirty  twenty-three  were  won  in  succession.  The  team  made  a  trip 
through  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  playing  seven 
games  and  winning  four,  traveling  2,880  miles  in  eight  days.  The 
games  with  Illinois  were  perhaps  the  best  which  were  played  on  the 
trip,  although  both  of  them  were  lost  by  Texas  by  the  scores  of 
3  to  2  and  7  to  3.  The  first  game  at  Missouri  was  lost  by  Texas 
and  broke  their  string  of  successive  victories.  At  home  the  best 
games  which  were  played  were  those  with  the  nine  from  the 
Chinese  University  of  Hawaii.  Texas  won  both  of  them  by  the 
score  of  1  to  0.  The  Texas  boys  were  good  fielders,  fair  batters, 
and  were  not  without  some  excellent  pitchers. 

During  the  season  Dartmouth  won  eighteen  games  and  lost 
twelve.  This  was  a  good  record  for  Dartmouth  as  the  players  were 
asked  to  meet  the  best  colleges  in  the  East.  Captain  Wanamaker, 
the  Dartmouth  catcher,  was  so  good  that  he  received  many  offers 
to  go  into  professional  Base  Ball  but  declined  them,  preferring 
to  remain  at  Dartmouth  and  play  through  another  season  with  the 
team.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  Base  Ball  material  of  1915 
will  have  to  be  found  in  the  freshman  ranks,  but  Wanamaker  will 
be<rin  early  to  get  his  players  in  condition  and  is  satisfied  that  he 
will  be  able  to  turn  out  a  Base  Ball  nine  which  shall  be  even  better 
than  that  which  plaved  for  the  Green  in  1914. 

Georgetown  got  a  bad  start  and  all  in  all  the  game  was  not  quite 
up  to  the  standard  which  has  made  this  college  famous  for  its 
good  Base  Ball  nines.  Fienlie.  who  was  both  captain  and  pitcher, 
pitched  winning  games  against  Cornell.  Princeton,  Holy  Cross, 
Harvard.  Notre  Dame,  the  Navy  and  Washington  and  .Jefferson. 
The  best  game  of  the  season  was  that  which  was  played  against 
Notre  Dame.  It  was  in  this  game  that,  in  an  attempted  double 
steal  by  Notre  Dame,  both  the  runner  going  from  first  to  second 
and  the  runner  trying  to  score  from  third  to  the  plate  were  retired. 

Holv  Cross  won'sixteen  out  of  twenty-one  games,  which  was  better 
than  some  records  which  had  been  made  in  the  past.  Dartmouth 
was  beaten  three  times  bv  Holy  Cross.  R.  Murray,  a  junior,  pitched 
for  the  'varsitv  team  and  was  one  of  the  best  men  in  college  circles. 

The  1914  college  base  ball  season  in  Dixie  ranked  well  up  with 
other  years  both  in  the  matter  of  interest  in  games  and  in  strength 
of  teams  developed.     There  are  no  fixed  schedules  among  the  leading 
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colleges  and  for  this  reason  the  ranking  of  teams  is  a  rather  hap- 
liazard  proposition.  However,  the  University  of  Georgia  appeared 
to  hang  up  the  best  record,  all  things  considered.  This  team  made 
an  even  break  with  the  University  of  Michigan  in  two  games  and 
won  the  single  game  played  with  the  strong  Illinois  team.  Clemson 
College  was  the  only  strictly  Southern  team  to  get  as  good  as  an 
even  break. 

Georgia  School  of  Technology,  University  of  Alabama,  Clemson 
College  and  University  of  Tennessee  ranked  about  alike,  following 
Georgia.  Sewanee,  Vanderbilt  and  the  Mississippi  colleges  were  a 
degree  below  this  quartette. 

The  champion  Georgia  team  graduated  one  man  into  professional 
ranks  in  Captain  Ginn.  who  joined  the  Cleveland  club  at  the  close  of 
the  college  season,  and  was  later  sent  to  Waterbury,  Conn.  Hitch- 
cock, star  pitcher  for  the  team,  is  said  to  be  ready  to  enter  profes- 
sional ranks  when  he  finishes  his  college  course.  Cargyle,  a  third 
])aseman  at  Alabama ;  Hunt,  a  pitcher  at  Mercer ;  Morhan,  first 
baseman  at  Vanderbilt :  Harrison,  second  baseman  at  Georgia,  and 
Montague,  outfielder  at  Georgia  Tech,  were  among  the  sterling 
players  of  the  season. 

The  indications  are  that  many  excellent  Base  Ball  teams  will 
be  ready  to  play  for  the  colleges  during  the  season  of  1915.  Some 
of  the  freshman  material  is  of  the  highest  type  and  in  some  of  the 
colleges  there  are  excellent  players  left  from  the  teams  which  took 
part  in  the  championships  of  1914.  In  Spalding's  Official  Base 
Ball  Record  for  1915  will  be  found  a  more  extended  review  of 
the  college  work  of  the  past  year  including  photographs,  records, 
schedules,  notes  and  list  of  captains  and  managers,  than  it  is 
possible  to  produce  in  the  limited  pages  of  this  number  of  the 
Guide.     Price,  25  cents. 


1 
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Gr©a.t©r   N©^i^  Y©rli   Iiiterparli«, 

Bt  William  J.  Lee, 

Supervisor  of  Recreation  and  Director  of  Athletics,  Department  of 

Parks,  New  York  City. 

New  York's  Park  Playgrounds  are  the  greatest  Base  Ball  centers 
in  the  country  and  the  largest  and  most  successful  tournament  ever 
held  in  the  history  of  the  game  was  conducted  during  the  summer 
season  of  1914.  Thanks  to  the  New  Y'ork  Tribune  for  its  donation 
of  medals  and  cups  for  which  the  boys  competed  and  also  to  the 
heartv  co-operation  of  Hon.  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  Mayor,  and 
Hon.  'Cabot  Ward,  Commissioner  of  Parks. 

Playground  area  is  being  extended  throughout  the  city  and  Base 
Ball  is  still  the  most  popular  game.  They  begin  at  six  and  seven 
years  of  age  to  play  against  one  another.  There  is  probably  no 
game  that  does  more  to  attract  the  boys  from  the  danger  of  the 
city  streets  nor  a  more  ennobling  game,  both  physically  and  men- 
tally. 

New  York's  playgrounds  contain  about  one  hundred  diamonds, 
where  the  youngsters  and  young  men  can  practice  and  play.  The 
science  of  "the  game  is  easily  acquired  and  comes  as  a  natural 
instinct  to  the  American  boy. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  field  staff  and  corps  of  instructors  who 
handled  the  detail  of  the  tournament. 


The  Tribune  Base  Ball  tournament,  inaugurated  in  the  Park  Department 
playgrounds  in  the  early  part  of  June,  when  everybody  was  going  wild 
over  Base  Ball,  has  proved  to  be  the  most  successful  tournament  ever 
held  by  the  Bureau  of  Recreation  and  Avas  perhaps  the  most  notable  that 
was  held  throughout  the  country  during  this  last  vacation  period. 

In  the  elimination  series,  held  at  each  playground,  there  were  1,000  teams, 
organized  into  four  different  sections,  85  lb.,  100  lb.,  115  lb.  and  130  lb. 
classes.  Many  hard  games  were  fought  by  the  boys  in  their  efforts  to 
become  the  champions  of  their  individual  playgrounds  and  to  qualify  for 
representation  in  the  Interpark  games.  The  elimination  series  ended  about 
the  middle  of  June,  and  then  began  the  Interpark  games.  The  city  was 
divided  into  four  different  sections,  the  northern,  southern,  eastern  and 
western.  Seven  teams  in  each  section  played  a  home-and-home  game  with 
one  another.  They  Avere  placed  in  these  different  sections  to  facilitate  the 
traveling  of  the  teams  and  by  being  divided  in  this  manner  the  boys  were 
usually  within  walking  distance  of  the  other  playgrounds. 

The  Interpark  series  was  won  in  the  85  lb.  class  by  Reservoir  Oval,  in  the 
northern  section;  by  John  Jay,  in  the  eastern  section;  by  Hamilton  Fish,  in 
the  southern  section;  by  West  59th  St.  in  the  western  section.  These 
teams  fought  hard  for  the  final  supremacy;  the  Hamilton  Fish  Park  players 
were  the  victors  and  defeated  the  Reservoir  Oval,  West  59th  Street  and 
John  Jay  teams,  Reservoir  Oval  finished  second,  losing  only  the  one  game  to 
Hamilton  Fish  Park  by  the  very  close  score  of  5-4. 

In  the  100  lb.  division  the  winners  were  Seward  Park,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Carmansville  and  Chelsea.  The  east  side  boys  from  Seward  Park  were  the 
victors  in  the  final  series,  and  also  defeated  their  three  opponents,  cham- 
pions of  the  other  sections.  The  Carmansville  Playground  gave  the  Seward 
Park  boys  a  hard  fight  in  the  first  game  scheduled,  the  score  being  tied  in 
the  eleventh  inning,  1-1,  and  had  to  be  called  on  account  of  darkness. 
This  game  was  played  again  at  Chelsea  Park,  and  after  a  hard  struggle 
Seward  Park  boys  defeated  the  Carmansville  lads  by  a  score  of  4-3. 

In  the  115  lb.  division,  Seward,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Jasper  Oval  and 
DeWitt  Clinton  Park  were  the  winners  in  their  respective  sections. 
Seward  Park  crowned  itself  with  victory  again  by  defeating  the  champions 
of  the  other  playgrounds.  Thomas  Jefferson  finished  second,  losing  only 
one  game  to  Seward  Park,  by  a  score  of  5-4. 


1,  Hon.  C'ulutt  Ward,  Commissioner  of  Parks,  New  York  City;  2,  William 
J.  Lee,  Supervisor  and  Director  of  Athletics,  Park  Department,  New  York 
City;  3,  Lewis  W.  Felir,  Secretary  Park  Board,  New  York  City;  4,  Bertram 
de  N.  Cruger,  Mayor  Mitohel's  Executive  Secretary,  Presenting  Tribune 
Base   Ball   Prizes  to  the  Winners  of  Interpark   Playground  Championship. 
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The  130  lb.  champions  in  the  four  different  sections  were  the  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Reservoir  Oval,  West  59th  Street  and  Hamilton  Fish  playgrounds. 
The  boys  from  the  Italian  quarter  of  the  city,  representing  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Park  playground,  v^ere  the  winners  in  this  section  after  some  very 
close  games  were  played.  They  defeated  Reservoir  Oval,  9-3;  West  59th 
Street,  7-3,  and  Hamilton  Fish,  4-1.  Reservoir  Oval  finished  second  in  this 
division. 

The  130  lb.  champions  of  the  Tribune  league  were  selected  to  play  a 
series  of  games  against  the  champions  of  Boston.  The  team  from  the  Ford 
Memorial  Branch  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  visited  New  York  on  Labor 
Day,  and  played  the  team  that  won  the  Tribune  Base  Ball  championship 
at  Jasper  Oval.  The  Tribune  champions  defeated  them  in  this  game  by 
the  score  of  8-3.  However,  it  was  not  a  very  easy  game,  as  the  score  had 
been  tied  up  until  ihe  seventh  inning,  3-3.  Thomas  Jefferson  Park  seemed 
to  get  hold  of  its  batting  eye,  which  was  developed  to  a  great  extent 
during  the  progress  of  the  Tribune  tournament,  and  hit  the  pitcher  of  the 
Boston  team  for  five  runs  in  the  eighth  inning  and  cinched  the  game.  The 
teams  met  again  on  Wednesday  for  the  second  game  of  the  series.  It 
looked  bad  for  the  New  Yorkers  during  the  early  part  of  the  game,  the 
Boston  players  scoring  two  runs  in  the  second  inning  and  two  in  the  fourth, 
while  Thomas  Jefferson  did  not  begin  their  attack  until  the  sixth  inning, 
when  they  scored  two  runs.  In  the  seventh  inning  Boston  came  across 
with  another  run,  while  Thomas  Jefferson  followed  up  by  scoring  two  runs. 
Boston  did  not  score  in  the  eighth  inning  and  the  New' York  boys  kept  at 
their  uphill  fight  and  scored  another  i-un,  tieing  the  score,  5-5.  The  first 
half  of  the  ninth  inning  saw  Boston  at  bat  and  with  a  few  safe  bingles 
they  put  two  runs  over  the  plate.  This  made  things  look  very  bad  for  the 
New  York  boys,  they  did  not  lose  courage,  but  came  back  strong  in  their 
half  of  the  ninth  and  slammed  Pelligrini,  the  Boston  pitcher,  so  hard  that 
he  had  to  be  replaced  by  Madden,  Avho  was  also  hit  for  a  clean  single  and 
a  double  with  men  on  bases,  which  scored  three  runs  for  the  New  Yorkers 
and   won  the  game,   8-7. 

The  cups  and  the  forty-eight  gold  and  forty-eight  silver  medals  were 
presented  to  the  boys  by  Mr.  Bertram  de  N,  Cruger,  Mayor  Mitchel's 
Executive  Secretary,  on  Thursday,  September  10,  in  front  of  the  City  Hall, 
The  1,200  bronze  medals  were  distributed  by  the  instructors  in  the  play- 
grounds during  l<^riday  and  Saturday,  and  all  the  boys  that  played  in  the 
tournament  received  their  medals  during  the  early  part  of  the  next  week. 

NORTHERN   SECTION. 
85   LB.   CLASS. 
Playgrounds.  Won.  Lost.  PC.        Playgrounds.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Reservoir    Oval     10         0      1.000        Riverside,  96th  St....     4         6        .400 

Jasper  Oval   7         3        .700        Bennett  Field  2         8        .200 

Riverside,  79th  St....    6         4       .600       Carmansville  1         9       .100 

100  LB.  CLASS. 

Carmansville* 8         3        .729       Bennett  Field  6  4        .600 

Reservoir  Oval  7         4        .638       .Tasper  Oval   3  7        .300 

Riverside,   96th  St....     6         4        .600       Riverside,   79th  St....     1  9        .100 

♦Series  tied;  in  play-oft",  Carmansville  defeated  Reservoir,  2  to  1. 

115  LB.  CLASS. 

Jasper  Oval   8         3        .800        Bennett  Field  5  5  .500 

Carmansville   7         3        .700        Riverside,  96th  St....  4  5  .444 

Reservoir  Oval  5         4       .556       Riverside,  79th  St.. ..  0  10  .000 

130  LB.  CLASS. 

Reservoir  Oval  9         1        .900        Bennett  Field   C  4  .600 

Jasper  Oval  7         3       .700       Riverside,  79th  St....  2  8  .200 

Riverside,  96th  St....     6         4        .600        Carmansville   0  10  .000 

SOUTHERN   SECTION. 
85  LB.  CLASS. 

Hamilton  Fish  9         1       .900       Columbus  5         5       .500 

Seward    6         4       .600       Corlears  Hook   2         8       .200 

Tompkins  Square  ....    6         4       .600-      Cherry  and  Market  St.    2         8       .200 
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Playgrounds. 

Seward    

Hfimilton  Fish   . 
Columbus   


100  LB,  CLASS. 
Won.  Lost.  PC.       Playgrounds.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

8         1        .829        Che  ry  and  Market...     3         7        .300 

8         2        .800        Corlears   Hook    2         8        .200 

6         3        .667        Columbus  0        10        .000 


Seward    9 

Hamilton  Fish   7 

Tompkins  Square  6 


Hamilton  Fish  . . . 
Tompkins  Square 
Columbus  


115  LB. 

CLASS. 

0      1.000 
2        .778 
4        .600 

Cherry  and  Market.. 

Corlears  Hook   

Columbus  

.  5 
.  2 
.     0 

5 
8 
10 

.500 
.200 
.000 

130  LB. 

CLASS. 

0      1.000 
2        .777 
2        .750 

Seward    

Cherry  and  Market.. 
Corlears  Hook  

.  3 
.  3 
.     0 

7 
7 
10 

.300 
.300 
.000 

John  Jay  8 

Yorkville   6 

St.  Gabriel's  5 

Thomas  Jefferson  ....  9 

Queensboro  6 

Yorkville   5 

Thomas  Jefferson  9 

Queensboro  5 

Yorkville   5 

Thomas  Jefferson  ....  9 

East  17th  St 4 

St.  Gabriel's  4 


EASTERN   SECTION. 
85  LB.  CLASS. 

2       .800       Queensboro  4 

4  .600        Thomas  Jefferson   ....  4 

5  .500        East  17th  St 3 

100  LB.  CLASS. 

1       .900       St.  Gabriel's  4 

4  .GOO        East  17th   St 3 

5  .500        John  Jay   3 

115  LB.  CLASS. 

1       .900       St.  Gabriel's  4 

5       .500       John  Jay  4 

5        .500        East   17th   St 3 

130  LB.  CLASS. 

1       .900       Queensboro  4 

4  .500       John  Jay  4 

5  .444        Yorkville   3 


.300 


.400 
,400 
,300 


.400 
.400 


West  59th  St 7 

Central  66th  St 6 

DeWitt  Clinton  4 

Chelsea  7 

West  59th  St 4 

Central  66th  St 4 

DeWitt  Clinton  5 

Chelsea   5 

Central  66th  St 4 

West  59th  St 7 

Central  66th  St 6 

Chelsea  3 


WESTERN  SECTION. 
85  LB.  CLASS. 

1  .875       Chelsea   3 

2  .750       Central  99th  St 0 

4        .500 

100  LB.  CLASS. 

1  .875       DeWitt  Clinton  3 

4        .500        Central  99th  St 2 

4        .500 

115  LB.  CLASS. 

2  .714       West  59th  St 4 

3  .625        Central  99th   St 1 

3  .571 

130  LB.  CLASS. 

1  .875       Central  99th  St 3 

2  .750       DeWitt  Clinton  0 

4  .428 


.375 


.375 
.250 


.500 
.125 


.000 
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RESULTS   OF   FINAL    INTE'RPARK    CHAMPIONSHIP   GAMES. 

Aug.  31,   1914— At  Thomas  Jefferson  Park  Playground, 
85  lb.— Reservoir  Oval  13,  John  Jay  1. 
100  lb.— Thos.  Jefferson  2,  Carmansville  0. 
115  lb.— Thos.  Jefferson  S.  Jasper  Oval  7. 
130  lb.— Thos.  Jefferson  9,  Reservoir  Oval  3. 

Umpires— Nicholas  Flavin  and  Wm.  A.  Kelleher. 

Sept.  1,  1914r-At  Chelsea  Park  Playground, 
85  lb.— Hamilton  Fish  4,  West  59th  St.  0. 
100  lb.— Seward  3,  Chelsea  0. 
115  lb.— Seward  16,  De  Witt  Clinton  0. 
130  lb.— West  59th  St.  2,  Hamilton  Fish  1. 

Umpire — William  A.  Kelleher. 

Sept.  2,  1914— At  Hamilton  Fish  Park  Playground, 
85  lb.— Hamilton  Fish  5,  Reservoir  4. 
100  lb.— Carmansville  1,  Seward  1. 
115  lb.— Seward  ?,,  Jasper  Oval  2. 
ISO  lb.— Reservoir  Oval  10,  Hamilton  Fish  3. 

Umpire — William  A.  Kelleher. 

Sept.  3,  1914— At  Central  Park  Playground, 
85  lb.— West  59th  St.  9,  .John  Jay  1. 
100  lb.— Thos.  Jefferson  4,  Chelsea  2. 
115  lb.— Thos.  Jefferson  5,  DeWitt  Clinton  3. 
130  lb.— Thos.  Jefferson  7,  West  59th  St.  3. 

Umpires— William  A.  Kelleher  and  Nicholas  Flavin. 
Sept.  4,  1914— At  Central  Park  Playground, 
85  lb.— Reservoir  Oval  5,  West  59th  St.  3. 
100  lb.— Carmansville  2,  Chelsea  0. 
115  lb.— Seward  5,  Thos.  Jefferson  4. 
130  lb.— Thos.  Jefferson  4,  Hamilton  Fish  1. 

Umpires— William  A.  Kelleher  and  Nicholas  Flavin. 

Sept.  5,  1914— At  Jasper  Oval  Playground, 
85  lb.— Hamilton  Fish  3.  John  Jay  1. 
100  lb.— Seward  3,  Thos.  Jefferson  2. 
115  lb.— Jasper  Oval  8,  DeWitt  Clinton  2. 
130  lb.— Reservoir  Oval  5,  West  59th  St.  0. 

Umpire — Nicholas  Flavin. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS   IN   FINAL   INTERPARK  BASEBALL 
CHAMPIONSHIP  GAMES. 
85  LB.  CLASS. 
Playgrounds.  Won.  Lost.  PC.       Playgrounds.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Hamilton  Fish  3         0      1.000        West  59th  St 1         2        .333 

Reservoir  Oval  2         1       .666       John  Jay  0         3       .000 

100  LB.  CLASS. 

Seward    3         0      1.000       Carmansville     1         2       .333 

Thos.  Jefferson  2         1       .666       Chelsea  0         3       .000 

115  LB.  CLASS. 

Seward    3         0     1.000       Jasper  Oval  1         2       .333 

Thos.  Jefferson  2         1        .666        DeWitt  Clinton  0         3        .000 

130  LB.  CLASS. 

Thos.  Jefferson   3         0      1.000       West  59th  St 1         2       .333 

Reservoir  Oval  2         1       .666       Hamilton  Fish  0         3       .000 


1,  Col.  J.  J.  Ruppert, 
Donovan,   Manager;  4 


President;  2,  Capl.  T.  L.  Huston,  Treasurer;  3, 
Harry  Sparrow,  Business  Manager. 


Wm. 
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CAUTION  BASE  jm  BOYS 

Because  of  your  youth  aud  inexperience,  advantage  is  frequently  taken 
of  you  base  ball  boys,  by  the  so-called  "Just  as  Good"  dealer,  who  tries 
to  palm  off  on  you  some  of  his  "Just  as  Good"  Base  Ball  goods,  made 
especially  for  him  by  the  "Just  as  Good"  manufacturer,  when  you  call 
for  the  Spalding  goods.  You  are  cautioned  not  to  be  deceived  by  this 
"Just  as  Good"  combination,  for  when  you  get  onto  the  field  you  will 
find  these  "Just  as  Good"  Balls,  Bats,  Mitts,  etc.,  will  not  stand  the 
"svear  and  punishment  of  the  genuine  Spalding  articles.  Remember  that 
Spalding  Goods  are  standard  the  world  over,  aud  are  used  by  all  the  lead- 
ing clubs  and  players.  These  "Just  as  Good"  manufacturers  endeavor  to 
copy  the  Spalding  styles,  adopt  the  Spalding  descriptive  matter  and  Spald- 
ing list  prices,  and  then  try  to  see  how  very  cheap  and  showy  they  can 
make  the  article,  so  the  "Just  as  Good"  dealer  can  work  oft  these  imi- 
tations  on   the   unsuspecting  boy. 

Don't  be  deceived  by  the  attractive  25  to  40  per  cent,  discount  that 
may  be  offered  you,  for  remember  that  their  printed  prices  are  arranged 
for  the  special  purpose  of  misleading  you  and  to  enable  the  "Just  as 
Good"  dealer  to  offer  you  this  special  discount  bait.  This  "discount" 
pill  that  the  "Just  as  Good"  dealer  asks  you  to  swallow  is  sugar  coated 
and  covered  up  by  various  catchy  devices,  that  are  well  calculated  to 
deceive  the  inexperienced  boy,  who  will  better  understand  these  tricks  of 
the  trade  as  he  grows  older.  Remember  that  all  Spalding  Athletic  Goods 
are  sold  at  the  established  printed  prices,  and  no  dealer  is  permitted  to 
sell  them  at  a  greater  or  less  price.  Special  discounts  on  Spalding  Goods 
are  imknown.  Everybody  is  treated  alike.  This  policy  persistently 
adhered  to  makes  it  possible  to  maintain  from  year  to  year  the  high 
quality  of  Spalding  Athletic  Goods,  which  depend  for  their  sale  on  Spald:- 
ing  Quality,  backed  by  the  broad  Spalding  Guarantee,  and  not  on  any 
deceiving  device  like  this  overworked  and  fraudulent  "Discount"  scheme 
adopted  by   all    of   the    "Just    as   Good"    dealers. 

Occasionally  one  of  these  "Just  as  Good"  dealers  will  procure  some 
of  the  Spalding  well  kno-n-n  red  boxes,  place,  them  in  a  showy  place  on 
his  shelves,  and  when  Spalding  Goods  are  called  for,  will  take  from  these 
Spalding  boxes  one  ofi  the  "Just  as  Good"  things,  and  try  to  palm  it  ofC 
on  the  boy  as  a  genuine  Spalding  article.  When  you  go  into  a  store  and 
ask  for  a  Spalding  article,  see  to  it  that  the  Spalding  Trade-Mark  is  ou 
that  article,  and  if  the  dealer  tries  to  palm  off  on  you  something  "Just 
as  Good,"  politely  bow  yourself  out  and  go  to  another  store,  where  the 
genuine  Spalding  article  can  be  procured. 

In  purchasing  a  genuine  Spalding  Athletic  article,  you  are  protected 
by   the  broad  Spalding  Guarantee,   which  reads  as  follows: 

We  Guarantee  to  each  purchaser  of  an  article  hearing  the 
Spalding  Trade-Mark  that  such  article  will  give  satisfaction  and. 
a  reasonable  amount  of  service,  when  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended  and  under  ordinary  conditions  and  faiv 
treatment. 

We  Agree  to  repair  or  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  such  article 
which  proves  defective  in  material  or  workmanship  when  subjected 
to  fair  treatment;  PROVIDED,  such  defective  article  is  returned 
to  us,  transportation  prepaid,  within  thirty  days  after  purchase 
{except  where  otherwise  stipulated  on  special  guarantee  tag  attached 
to  certain  articles),  and  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  user, 
giving  his  name  and  address  and  explaining  the  claim,. 

A.  G.  SPAI.DING  &  BROS. 
Beware  of  the  "Just  as  Good"  manufacturer,  who  makes  "pretty" 
Athletic  Goods  (as  if  they  were  for  use  as  an  ornament)  at  the  expense 
of  "quality,"  in  order  to  deceive  the  dealer;  and  beware  of  the  substi- 
tute-dealer who  completes  the 
fraud  by  offering  the 
"Just  as  Good"  ar- 
ticle when  Spalding 
Goods  are  asked  fort 


deceive  the  dealer;   and  beware  of  the  substl 
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SAMHM  COl-y  FREE 

SPORTING  LIFE  PUBLISHINi;  CO..  Plul»detphia.  Pa. 


Sport  is  tlie  Vim,  Vigor  and  Vitality  of  Life ! 
SPORTSMEN  produce  it,  and  "SPORTING  LIFE" 

boosts  it — twin  brothers. 

H4VE  YOU  EVER  BOOSTED-"SPORTING  LIFE"? 

-^  ^  B    We  will  gladly  send  a  sample  copy  to  any  of 

C'»^  ^<^^f^tL^-^<m<^,^  ^^.m,^.    ■    your  friends.  Give  us  thoirname  and  address— 

or,  tell  them  to  write  to  us  for  a  sample  copy. 

They  ought  to  be  our  friends,  too.     "Go  to 

it," — brother  booster. 


BROTHER! 

Sportsman 
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DO  YOU  WANT 

nr  BASE  BAIL  rnrr^ 


I  3  PICTURES 


Special  Offer 

OPEN  ONLY  FOR 
A    SHORT    TIME 

For  a  limited  time  only,  in  order 
lo  acquaint  those  who  do  not  know 
the  only  real  live  base  ball  weekly, 
THE  SPORTING  NEWS,  we  will 
send  a  complete  set  of  75  base 
ball  action  pictures,  on  receipt 
of  $2.00,  the  regular  price  for 
one  year's  subscription  to  THE 
SPORTING  NEWS.  If  you  are 
a  fan  you  will  want  these  pictures 
and  each  issue  of  THE  SPORT- 
ING NEWS.  The  pictures  are 
eight  by  ten  inches  in  size,  fin- 
ished in  photogravure,  and  have  » .^ 
sold   in   the    past    for   five   cents 

apiece.  The  subjects  include  all  the  stars  of  the  game,  Joe 
Jackson,  Eddie  Collins,  Tris  Speaker,  John  McGraw,  etc.  And 
THE  SPORTING  NEWS  !  It's  been  pleasing  fans  for  27  years. 
Stood  the  test  of  time.  There  is  no  other  paper  like  it.  Both  for 
the  price  of  one. 


THE  Dope  Book  FOR  1915-FREE 

Do  you  want  the  latest  edition  of  THE  SPORTING  NEWS 
RECORD  BOOK  ?  If  so,  send  us  five  cents,  stamp  or  coin,  and 
we  will  forward  you  the  1915  Edition  of  THE  SPORTING  NEWS 
RECORD  BOOK  and  a  copy  of  the  latest  issue  of  THE  SPORT- 
ING NEWS.  The  Dope  Book  this  year  contains  rules,  schedules, 
records  of  past  and  present  players,  Casey  at  the  Bat,  etc.,  etc. 
It  consists  of  100  pages,  vest  pocket  in  size,  and  the  greatest  little 
book  of  the  kind.  It  w^ill  make  you  as  well  posted  on  the  game 
as  the  fellow  who  invented  base  ball.  Better  send  for  a  copy 
now,  as  our  initial  edition  of  75,000  copies  laist  year  was  ex- 
hausted within  a  month  after  publication. 

Address 

CHARLES   C.   SPINK  &  SON,   Publishers 

705  SPINK  BLOCK,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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MATTY' 


FREE 

Handsome  Art  Photo- 
gravure Posters  in  Sepia 
Brown,  19x10,  on  heavy 
white  stock,  with  subscrip- 
tion  to  the 

BASEBALL 
MAGAZINE 


$1.50  PER  YEAR.     CANADIAN,  $2.00 
Write  for  FREE  sample   copy  to-day  —  before   you   forget   it 


Schmidt  Matty 

Tyler  Walch 

Connolly  Plank 

James  Speaker 

Chance  Jackson 


McGraw 

Lajoie 

Rudolph 

Maranville 

Gowdy 


Evers  Tex^Kussell 

Rucker  Wood 

Lavender  Schulte 

Cheney  Chief  Meveri 

Hendriz  Marquard 


Barry  Mack 

Bush  Collins 

Jenninsa  Bender 

Wagner  Daubert 

Baker  Mclnnis 


Cobb 
Doyle 
Archer 

Athletic  Group 
Braves'  Group 


Special  Offer 

Send  us  25  c.  (stamps  or  coin)  and  we  will  send  you 

post  paid,  "Poster"  of  any  player  listed  above  and 

sample  copy  of  the  BaSCball 

Magazine.     If  after  reading 

sample    copy,   you   decide 

to  subscribe  for  one  year, 

we   will    credit    you   with 

25c.    and    you    need    only 

send  $1.25  additional. 


IVrite  to-day  as  this  offer  may 

be  withdrawn   without  notice. 

Use  the  Coupon 


BASEBALL  MAGAZINE  CO.. 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen : 

Enclosed  find  25c.  for  which  send 
me  post  paid.  Art  Poster,  1 9x  1 0,  and 
sample<<;opy  of  the  Baseball  Maga- 
zine. It  is  understood  if  I  decide  to 
fubscribe  after  reading  sample  copy, 
can  do  so  by  sending  you  $L25. 


Name. 
Street. 
City.... 
State 


Cutting   the 
Corners 


of  the  Home  Plate  may  be  all 
right  for  some  pitchers,  but  they 
"take  a  chance,"  and  that  is  how 
some  base  ball  goods  are  made — 
something  is  skimped— a  chance 
is  taken. 

Spalding  Base  Ball  Goods  are  made  to  a  standard— the  standard  of  satis- 
faction—and nothing  is  left  to  chance. 

MANAGERS,   PLAYERS  AND  "FANS" 

should  send  for  a  copy  of  the  new  Spalding  Catalogue  for  1915.  It  con- 
tains pictures  and  prices  of  everything  used  in  the  national  game.  Mailed 
free  from  any  Spalding  store  (for  one  nearest  you,  see  inside  front  cover). 

PLAYERS  SHOULD  READ^  the  Spalding  Athletic  Library 
Series  on  Base  Ball— "How  to  Bat",  "How  to  Pitch",  "How  to  Catch", 
"How  to  Run  Bases",  "How  to  Play  First  Base",  "How  to  Play  Second 
Base",  "How  to  Pla^  Third  Base",  "How  to  Play  Shortstop",  "How  to 
Play  the  Outfield",  "How  to  Score"— see  list  at  front  of  this  book.  Price, 
each  book,  10  cents. 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN!! 

1.  The  Art  of  Curve  Pitching.  3.  The  Art  of  Zigzag  Curve  Pitching. 

2.  The  Art  of  Batting.  4.  The  Art  of  Base  Running. 

5.  Base  Ball  and  How  to  Play  It. 

The  first  four  of  these  books  are  too  well  known  to  require  detailed  de- 
scription. They  are  acknowleged  by  all  to  be  the  best  special  treatises 
on  base  ball  ever  issued.  Over  75,000  copies  sold  to  date.  They  are  plain, 
practical  and  scientific,  and  you  can  learn  more  from  them  in  two  hours  of 
careful  study  than  you  can  from  field  practice  in  two  years.  But  as  valu- 
able as  they  are.  No.  5  is  worth  more  than  all  of  them  put  together.  This 
is  a  much  later  work  of  64  large  pages,  covering  every  department  of  base 
ball,  and  is  warranted  to  be  the  best  and  most  complete  treatise  on  the 
game  ever  written.  It  contains  special  chapters  for  umpires,  captains, 
etc.,  and  also  tells  how  to  become  a  professional.  The  chapter  on  Pitching 
is  the  very  latest,  and  contains  full  directions  for  throwing  three  special 
curves.  This  chapter  alone  is  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  book.  Price 
of  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4,  15  cents  eac^— the  four  at  one  time  for  50  cents  in 
cash  or  55  cents  in  stamps.  Price  of  No. -5, 25  cents  in  cash  or  30  cents  in 
stamps— all  by  mail  postpaid, 

THE  MAGIC  BASE  BALL  CURVERII  This  little  mechanical 
device  is  the  greatest  invention  in  base  ball  since  the  discovery  of  the 

curve,"  as  thousands  who  have  used  it  can  testify.  The  pitcher  who 
uses  one  can  strike  out  the  batsmen  about  as  fast  as  they  can  take  their 
places.  21  men  struck  out  in  9  innings  is  Its  record.  It  is  so  small  that 
the  batsmen  cannot  see  it,  and  they  all  wonder  where  those  awful  curves 
come  from.  With  it  an  amateur  with  a  little  practice,  can  beat  a  profes- 
sional. Price,  by  mail,  only  25c.,  <wo  for  40c.,  ffcree  for  50c.  If  stamps 
are  sent,  5c.  additional  in  either  case. 

PREMIUM  OFFER  I  Any  one  purchasing  direct /row  me  75  cents' 
worth  of  these  goods  at  one  time  may  select  any  one  of  the  above  named 
articles  free,  as  a  premium.    No  goods  exchanged.    Address 

EDWARD  J.  PRINDLE,  Brimpield.  Mass 


B^^^^i 


The  Spalding 
"Official  National  League"  Ball 

PATENT  CORK  CENTER 


Adopted  by  The  National 
League  in  1878  and  is  the 
only  ball  used  in  Champion- 
ship games  since  that  time 
and,  as  made  now  with 
Patent  Cork  Center,  has  been 
adopted  for  twenty  years 
more,  making  a  total  adop- 
tion of  fifty-four  years. 


This  ball  has  the  SPALDING 
"PATENT"  CORK  CEN- 
TER, the  same  as  used 
since  August  1, 1910,  without 
change  in  size  of  cork  or 
construction.  Same  ball  ex- 
actly as  used  in  World  Series 
Games  of  1910,  1911,  1912 
1913  and  1914. 


No.l 


Each,     -    -    $1.25 
Per  Dozen,  $15.00 


Each  ball  wrapped  in  tinfoil,  packed  in  a  separate  box,  and  sealed 
in  accordance  with  the  latest  League  regulations.  Warranted  to  last 
a  .full  game  when  used  under  ordinary  conditions. 


THE   SPALDING   "OFFICIAL  NATIONAL  LEAGUE' 
HAS  BEEN  THE  OFFICIAL  BALL  OF  THE 
GAME  SINCE   1878 

Spalding  Complete  Catalogue  o!  Alhletic  Goods  Mailed  Free. 


BALL 


PROMPT  AHENTION  GIVEN 

TO  ANY  COMMONICATIOI 

ADDRESSED  TO  OS 


A.G.SPALDING  &  BROS. 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


ETE  LIST  OF  STORES 
IINSIOEFPT  COVER 
OF  THIS  BOOl 


'Pricca  in  effccl  January  5,   /9/,5.     Suhjtct  to  change  without  notice.     For  Canadian  firicet  tee  tpecial  Canadian  Catalogue 


ffiTutTHESPALDINGl 


TRADE-MARK 


Spalding' 
"Official  National  League**  Jr.  Ball 

Reg.U.S  Pat.Off. 

PATENT   CORK  CENTER 

Patented  August  31,  1909 

Made  with  horse  hide  cover  and  in 
every  respect,  including  patent  cork 
center,  same  as  our  "  Official  National 
League"  (P:f;%|:)  Ball  No.  I.  except 
slightly  smaller  in  size.  Especially  de- 
signed for  junior  clubs  (composed  of 
boys  under  1 6  years  of  age)  and  all 
games  in  which  this  ball  is  used  will  be 
recognized  as  legal  games.  Warranted 
to    last  a  full   game  when   used   under 

ordinary  conditions. 
No.  Bl.  "OfTicial  National  League"  Jr. 
---p«>.o<r.  £^^j,^|  00 


:Sp^£' 


Spalding' 

Double    Seam 

League   Ball 

Pure  Para  Rubber  Center 

Sewed  with  double  seam,  rendering  it 
doubly  secure  against  ripping.  The 
most  durable  ball  made.  Horse  hide 
cover,  pure  Para  rubber  center,  wound 
with  best  all-wool  yarn.  Warranted  to 
last  a  full  game  when  used  under 
ordinary  conditions,  but  usually  good 

for  two  or  more  gaines. 
No.  0.  Each.  $1.25     Dozen.  $15.00 


I 


Spalding  Complete  Calalope  of  Athletic  Coods  Mailed  Free. 


PROMPT  AHENTION  GIVE 

TOANYCOMMUNICATIOi 

UDDHESSEDTiiyS 


a  A.G.SPALDING  <Sc  BROS. 

I  STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


COMPLETE  UST  OF  STORES 

ON  INSIDE  FRONT  COVER 

OF  THIS  BOOK 


"Pika  <h  <^ccf  famtarg  5,  19 IS    Su^td  to  changt  wilhout  noUct,    Fm  Canadian  prieu  *u  ipcciel  Canadian  Catalogut, 


B!t!i^i!lilJJIill!ltfB?Aii»iia/JJil[li^ 


GUARANTEES 
QUALITY 


Spalding  jCoague 
Slubber  Center 


Coif  eye  X<^o^o 
Rubber  Center 


iProfcssionat 


Spalding 
League  Rubber  Center  Ball 

No.  IRC.  Horse  hide  cover,  pure  Para 
rubber  center,  wound  with  best  all  wool 
yarn,  double  stitched  red  and  green. 

Each,  $1.00    Dozen,  $12.00 

Spalding 
National  Association  Jr. 
No.  B2.    Horse  hide  cover,  pure  Para 
rubber  center,  wound  with  best  all  wool 
yarn.    Slightly    under    regulation  size. 
Best  Junior  size  ball  made.    Each,  7Sc. 

Spalding 
College  League  Rubber  Center 
No.  2RC.    Horse  hide  cover,  and  rubber 
center  wound  with  yarn.    Full  size  and 
weight.  .    .    Each,  75c.    Dozen.  $9.00 

Above  balls  warranted  to  last  a  full  game  when 
used  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Spalding  Professional 

No.  3RC.  Horse  hide  cover;  full  size. 
Carefully  selected  material;  warranted 
first  class  quality.  Put  up  in  separate 
box  and  sealed.      .■...■  Each,  50c. 

Spalding  Boys*  League 
No.  B3.    Junior  size  ball.     Horse  hide 
cover,  rubber  center  wound  with  yarn. 
For  practice  by  boys'  teams.    Each.  50c. 

Spalding  Junior  League 
No.  B4.    Horse  hide  cover;  smaller  than 
regulation  size;  rubber  center.  Each,  25c. 

Spalding  Junior  Professional 
No.  73.  Slightly  under  regulai"  size. 
Horse  hide  cover  and  is  very  lively.  In 
separate  box  and  sealed.  .  Each,  25c. 
Spalding  King  of  the  Diamond 
No.  5.  Full  size;  n.^de  of  good  material 
and  horse  hide  cover;  put  up  in  separate 
box  and  sealed.      ....    Each,  25c. 

Spalding  Lively  Bounder 

No.  10.    Horse  hide  cover.    Inside  is  all 

rubber,  making  it  very  lively    Ea.,  25c. 

Spalding  Boys*  Amateur  Ball 
No.  1 1 .  Nearly  regulation  size  and  weight. 
Best  ball  for  the  money  on  the  market. 
Each  ball  trade  marked.      .    Each,  10c. 

Spalding  Boys'  Favorite  Ball 
\  No.  12.  Good  lively  boys'  size  ball;  two- 
piece  cover .    Each,  10c. 

Spalding  Rocket  Ball 
No.  13.  A  good  bounding  ball,  boys'  size. 
Best  5  -  cent  two-piece  cover  ball  on  the 
market.      .    .    .    ,    .    .    .     Each,  5c. 


junior  ^eaoue . 
''Slubber  Confer 


S^ocAof 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  GIVEN 

TO  ANY  COMMUNICATIONS 

ADORESSED  TO  US 


A.G.SPALDINGABROS. 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


[COMPLETE  IIST  OF  STORES 

ON  INSIOE  FRONT  COYEil 

OF  THIS  BOOl 


effect  January  5.   1915.     Subject  to  change  ulithoul  notice.     For  Co 


prices  aee  special  Canadian  Calalfgu 


Ktute  THE  SPALDING 


QUALITY 


Spalding  "Players'  Autograph"  Bats 

No.  100.  "Players'  Autograph"  Bats,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  player  in 
each  case,  represent  their  playing  bats  in  every  detail.  Made  from  the  finest  air 
dried  second  growth  straight  grained  white  ash,  cut  from  upland  timl^er,  pos- 
sessing greater  resiliency,  density,  strength  and  driving  qualities  than  that  of 
any  other  wood.  The  special  oil  finish  on  these  bats  hardens  with  age  and 
increases  the  resiliency  and  driving  power  of  the  bat Each,  $1.00 

Carried  in  slock  in  all  Spalding  stores  in  the  following  Models.    Mention  name  of  player  when  ordering. 


model)  useoby  any  professions 


iSltoSSo 


IpU 


ces.  Length  35  i 


C'yi^'y^)/^^^ 


^A-c-^.k- AJ^-^-^ 


AUTOGRAPH 

MODEL 

Well  balanced,  com- 

ly  light  weight,  with  sufficient  wood 

to   give  splendid   driving  power.     Weights 

from  36  to  40  ounces.     Length  34|j  in. 

AUTOGRAPH 

MODEL 

Very  small  handle,  and  balanced  so  that 

with   a    full  swing,   terrific   driving   power 

Weights    from    37   to  41   ounces. 

Length  35  inches. 

/)  -         X   ^    AUTOGRAPH 

comparatively  small  handle,  well  balanced. 

Weights  from  40  to  44  oi.     Length  35  in. 

AUTOGRAPH 

MODEL 

Extra  large  heavy 

th  thick  handle.     WeighU  from  44  to 

Length  35  inches. 


^     <2£.,,.^, 


Clarke,   improvei 
length.      Weights  fi 
Length  34 '4  inches. 


AUTOGRAPH  MODEL 
Different  model  from 
that    formerly    used    by 


handle,  wel 

40  to  44  QUI 


J,         AUTOGRAPH 
*~— c-%  MODEL 

Short   bat,  large 
nded  end.     Weights  from 

Length  32 !.Wn. 

AUTOGRAPH 

MODEL 

Short     bat,    small 


surface.     Equally  suitable  for  the  full 
and  for  the  choke  style  of  batting.     Weighl 
/rom  40  to  45  ounces.    Length  34  inchoi 


fighU  from  38  to  42  o 
AUTOGRAPH  ^*"«''' ^2 '■"•>*"■ 

_  MoptL      We  can  also  supply  on 

One  of  the  best  .     ,         ,  -K^    i . 

produced.  Medium  specialordersDonlin, 
'':Y^S:fiJ^''^^l  Oakes,  Keeler  and 


st  and  lightest  bat 

sed  by  any  profes. 

at  player.      Specially  adapted  to  small 

ghlmen.   Weights  from  35  to  39  ounces. 

gth  3 1  inches. 


Evers  Models, 

SPALDING  SPECIAL   MODEL  BATS 

We  can  supply  on  special  orders  Model  Bats  same  as  we  have  made  for  the  most 
famous  batsmen  on  National  and  American  League  Teams. 

BAKER.  Philadelphia.  American  League  ....  Model  B  MEYERS.  New  Votk.  N^ional  League       ....  Model  M 

CALLAHAN.  Chicago.  AmcicanLeasue      .     .     .  Model  C  OLDRING.  Philadelphia.  American  League       .    .  Model  O 

DAUBERT.  Brooklyn,  National  League      ....  Model D  PASKERT.  Philadelphia.  National  League    .     .     .  Model  P 

FLETCHER  New  York.  Nallopaj-caaue      .     .     .  Model  F        SPEAKER.  Boston.  American  League Model    S 

I HERZOG^  Cincinnati,  National  League     ....  Model  H  THOMAS,  Philadelphia,  American  League  .     .     .  Model  T 

LUDERUS.  Philadelphia,  National  League     .     .     .  Model  L        WHEAT.  Brooklyn.  National  League ModelW 

The  original  models  from  which  we  have  turned  bats  for  the  above  players  we  hold 

at  our  Bat  Factory,, making  duplicates  on  special  order  only.    These  special  order 

bats  do  not  bear  the  Players'  Autographs.     We  require  at  least  two  weeks'  time 

for  the  execution  of  special  bat  orders. 

Spalding  Special  Model  Bats.  Profettional  Oil  Finish.  Not  Carried  in  Stock.  Each,  $1.00 
Spalding  bats  improve  with  age  if  properly  c^ed  for.  Bats  made  specially  to  order  should  not  be 
used  for  at  least  thirty  (30)  days  after  they  are  finished,  to  give  ample  time  for  the  oiled  finish 
to  thoroughly  harden.     Players  should  make  it  a  rule  to  have  two  or  more  bats  in  reserve  at  all  times. 
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Spalding  "All  Star"  Model  Bats 

No.  lOOS.  This  line  for  1915  comprises  twelve  models  specially  designed  for 
amateur  players  and  selected  from  models  of  bats  used  by  over  five  hundred 
leading  batters  during  the  past  ten  years.  Quality  of  wood  used  is  finest  selected 
second  growth  Northern  ash,  air  dried  and  treated  as  follows:  yellow  stained, 
mottled  burnt,  carefully  filled,  finished  with  best  French  polish.    .     Each,  $1,00 

Furnished  in  any  of  the  following  twelve  modeU — Mention  model  number  when  ordering 

LENGTH      WEIGHT  LENGTH       WEIGHT  LENGTH      WEIGHT 

Model  SI -31  in.  35  to  39  oz.  Model  S5— 34  in.  40  to  44  oz.  Model  S9 -35  in.  40  to  45  oz. 
ModelS2 -34';in.  40  to  45  oz.  Model  S6-33  in.  38  to  43  oz.  Model  SIO— 33  in.  37  to  43  oz. 
ModelS3— 31'.;in.  38  to  42  oz.  Model  S7-33  in.  37  to  43  oz.  Model  SH— 35  in.  42  to  46  oz. 
ModelS4— 32',  in.    40to45oz.       Model  S8— 34      in.    39to44oz.       Model  S12-33  in.     40  to  44  oz. 

Spalding  Professional  Improved  Oil  Finish  Bats 

No.  lOOP.  The  Spalding  Professional  Improved  Oil  Finish  as  used  on  this  line  is 
the  result  of  exhaustive  experiments  and  tests  conducted  in  our  bat  factory,  with 
the  assistance  of  some  of  the  greatest  professional  players.  The  timber  used  is 
identical  with  that  in  "Players'  Autograph"  and  "All  Star"  models.    Each,  $1.00 

Furnished  in  any  of  the  following  twelve  models— Mention  model  number  when  ordering 

LENGTH        WEIGHT  LENGTH      WEIGHT  LENGTH    WEIGHT 

Model  PI— 31  in.  35  to  39  oz.  Model  P5— 34  in.  40to44oz.  Modol  P9— 34':.  in.  40to45oz. 
Model  P2- 33  in.  38  to  43  oz.  Model  P6-35  in.  40to44oz.  Model  PI  0-34  in.  38to42oz. 
Model  P3-33  in.  39  to  44  oz.  Model  P7— 34  .  in.  39  to  43  oz.  ModelPH~35  in.45to50oz. 
Model  P4-33  in.     36  to  40  oz.       Model  P8— 34J4  in.    38 to 43  oz.       ModelP12-35      in.  40to45oz. 

Spalding  Black  Oil-Tempered  Bats 

No.  lOOD.  These  bats  are  tempered  in  hot  oil  and  afterwards  treated  with  a 
special  process  which  darkens  and  hardens  the  surface  and  has  exactly  the  same 
effect  as  aging  from  long  service.  The  special  treatment  these  bats  are  subjected 
to  make  them  most  desirable  for  players  who  keep  two  or  three  bats  in  use,  as  the 
oil  gradually  works  in  and  the  bats  keep  improving.  Line  of  models  has  been 
very  carefully  selected.  Timber  used  is  the  same  as-in  our  '  'Players'  Autograph, ' ' 
"All  Star,"  "Professional  Oil  Finish"  and  Gold  Medal  lines.      .    .    Each,  $1.00 

Furnished  in  any  of  the  following  twelve  models — Mention  model  number  when  ordering 

LENGTH      WEIGHT  LENGTH      WEIGHT  LENGTH    WEIGHT 

Model  Dl^  31  in.  35  to  3d  oz.  ModelD5-34  in.  40to44oz.  Model  D9-34;, in.  40to45oz. 
Model  D2-33  in.  38  to  43  oz.  ModelD6-35  in.  40to44oz.  ModelDlO-34  in.  38lo42oz. 
Model-D3-33  in.  39  to  44  oz.  Model  D7— 34  in.  39to43oz.  ModelDll— 35  in.  45to50oz. 
Model  D4--33  in.    36  to  40  oz.      Model  08—34?^  in.    38to43oz.      ModelD12-^35    in.  40to45oz. 

Spalding  Gold  Medal  Natural  Finish  Bats 

No.  lOOG.  Models  same  as  our  "Professional  Oil  Finish,"  but  finished  in  a  high 
French  polish,  with  no  staining.  Timber  is  same  as  in  our  "Players'  Autograph,". 
"All  Star,"  and  other  highest  quality  lines,  and  models  duplicate  in  lengths,  weights, 
etc..  the  line  of  Spalding  "Professional  Oil  Finish"  styles.    ,    .     .    Each,  $1.00 

Furnished  in  any  of  the  following  twelve  models— Mention  model  number  when  ordering 

LENGTH       WEIGHT  LENGTH      WEIGHT  LENGTH    WEIGHT 

Model  Nl -31  in.  35  to  39  oz.  Model  N5-34  in.  40to44oz.  Model  N9— 34v;in.  40to45oz. 
Model  N2-  33  in.  38  to  43  oz.  Model  N6— 35  in.  40  to  44  oz.  Model  NlO-34  in.  38to42oz. 
Model  N3  33  in.  39  to  44  oz.  Model  N7— 34  in.  39 to 43 oz.  Model  Nil— 35  in.  45  to 50 oz. 
Model  N4— 33  in.    36  to  40  oz.       Model N8— 34^4 in.    38to43oz.       ModelN12— 35     in.  40to45oz. 

Spalding  bats  improve  with  age  if  properly  cared  for.     Bats  made  specially  to 

order  should  not  be  used  for  at  least  thirty  (30)  days  after  they  are  finished,  to 

give  ample  time  for  the  oiled  finish  to  thoroughly  harden.    Players  should  make 

it  a  rule  to  have  two  or  more  bats  in  reserve  at  all  times. 

HOLD  BAT  PROPERLY  AND  STRIKE  THE  BALL  WITH  THE  GRAIN.    DON'T  BLAME  THE 
MAKER  FOR  A  BREAK  WHICH  OCCURS  THROUGH  IMPROPER  USE  OR  ABUSE. 

Spalding  Complele  Catalogue  ol  Athletic  Goods  Mailed  Free. 
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Spalding  Genuine  Natural  Oil  Tempered  Bats 

No.  lOOT.  Made  of  the  highest  quality,  thoroughly  seasoned  second  growth 
ash,  specially  selected  for  resiliency  and  driving  power,  natural  yellow  oil 
tempered,  hand  finished  to  a  perfect  dead  smooth  surface  and  made  in  twelve 
simply  wonderful  models,  the  pick  of  the  models  that  have  actually  won  the 
American  League  and  National  League  Championships  during  the  past  few 
years. Each.  $1.00 

Furnished  in  any  of  the  following  twelve  models — Mention  model ' number  when  ordering 

LENGTH       WEIGHT  LENGTH      WEIGHT  LENGTH       WEIGHT 

ModelTl.  33'2in.  36to41oz.  Model  T5.  32';in.  44lo48oz.  Model  T9.  33 '<in.  45  toSOoz. 
ModelT2.  34  in.  39to43oz.  ModelT6.  34,', in.  4Ito4Soz.  ModelTlO.  36  in.  43to47oz. 
ModelT3.  35  in.  40to44oz.  ModelT7.  34  in.  43to47oz.  ModelTll.  34  in.  37lo41oz. 
ModelT4.    34'jin.    38to42oz.       Model  T8.    33     in.    45to50oz.       ModelT12.  35     in.  40to45oz. 

Spalding  New  Special  College  Bats 

No.  lOOM.  An  entirely  new  line,  special  new  finish;  special  stain  and  mottled 
burning;  carefully  filled,  finished  with  be.st  French  polish.  Wood  is  finest  second 
growth  Northern  ash,  specially  seasoned.  Models^are  same  as  we  have  supplied 
to  some  of  the  most  successful  college  players.    ........     Each.  $1.00 

Furnished  in  any  of  the  following  twelve  models — Mention  model  number  when  ordering 

LENGTH      WU<?HT  LENGTH      WEIGHT  tENqjH       WEIGHT 

Model  Ml.  31  in.  35  to  39  oz.  Model  MS.  34  in.  40  to  44  oz.  Model  M9.  35  in."  40 to  45  oz. 
ModelM2.  34;<in.  40to45oz.  Model  M6.  33  in.  38  to  43  oz.  ModelMlO.  33  in.  37to43oz. 
Model  M3.  3i;^in.  38  to  42  oz.  Model  M7.  33  in.  37  to  43  oz.  Model  Ml  I.  35  in.  42  to  46  oz. 
ModelM4.    32;<in.    <0to45oz.       Model  M8.    34  in.    39  to  44  oz.       ModelM12.    33in.    40to44oz. 

Spalding  Very  t>ark  Brown  Special  Taped  Bats 

No.  lOOB.  Very  dark  brown  stained,  almost  black,  except  twelve  inches  of  the 
handle  left  perfectly  natural,  with  no  finish  except  filled  and  hand-rubbed  smooth, 
and  then  beginning  four  inches  from  end  of  handle,  five  inches  of  electric  tape, 
wound  on  bat  to  produce  perfect  non-slip  grip.      .     .     .     .     .     .     Each,  $1.00 

Furnished  in  any  of  the  following  six  models^-Mention  model  number,  when  ordering 

LENGTH      WEIGHT  LENGTH      WEIGHT;  LENGTH      WEIGHT 

Model  Bt.  31  in.  35  to  40  oz.  Model  B3.  32>^in.  40to44oz.  Model  85.  34  in.  37  to  41  oz. 
Model  B2.*  32  in.    38  to  43  oz.      Model  B4.    33    in.    39  to 46 oz.      Model  86.    34Kin.    37  to  41  oz. 

•Bottle  shape. 

Spalding  bats  improve  with  age  if  properly  cared  for.    Bats  made  specially  to 

order  should  not  be  used  for  at  least  thirty  (30)  days  after  they  are  finished,  to 

give  ample  time  for  the  oiled  finish  to  thoroughly. harden.    Players  should  make 

it  a  rule  to  have  two  or  more  bats  in  reserve  at  all  tinaes. 

Spalding  Trade-Mark  Bats 

No.  75.  Wagon  Tongue.  Most  popular  models,  Ijght  antique  finish.  One  dozen  in  a 
crate  (assorted  lengths,  30  to  35  inches  and  weights,  36  to 42  ounces).     Each,  75c. 


No.  50M.  Mushroom.  A^i'TiU  Special  finish. 
Invaluable  as  an  all-around  bat.  .  ^  Each^  50c. 
No.  F.  "Fungo."  Hardwood.  38  inches  long,  thin 
model.  Professional  oil  finish.  .  Each,  $1.00 
No.  50W.    "Fungo."    Willow,  light  weight,  f  lill 

size  bat,  plain  handle Each,  50c. 

No.  50T.    Taped  "League"  ash,  extra  quality, 

special  finish Each,  50c. 

No.  50.  "League, "  ash,  plain  handle.  "  50c. 
No.  25.    "City  League,"  plain  handle.  "      25c. 


No.  50B.  "Spalding  Junior,' 
special  finish.  Specially  sel- 
ected models  ;  lengths  ,  and 
weights  proper  for  younger 
players.  .  .  .  Each,  50c. 
No.  25B.  "Junior  League," 
plain,  extra  quality  ash,  spotted 
burning.  .  .  .  Each,  25c. 
No.  108.  "Boys' League"  Bat, 
good  ash,  varnished.    Ea.,  10c. 


HOLD  BAT  PROPERLY  AND  STRIKE  THE  BALL  WITH  THE  GRAIN.    DON'T  BLAME  THE 
MAKER  FOR  A  BREAK  WHICH  OCCURS  THROUGH  IJUPROPER  USE  OR  ABUSE. 

Spalding  Complete  Catalogue  ol  Athletic  Goods  Mailed  Free. 
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SPALDING 
.    CATCHERS'  MITTS 

5!  No.  11-0.  "Tlie  Giant."  Heavy  brown  leather 
1| throughout;  laced  back.  "Stick-on-the-hand" 
^strap-and-buckle  fastening.         Each,  $10.00 

No.  10-0.  "'»^?«^»s?f?„»=*"-Patent  Molded 
Face.  Brown  calfskin.  King  Patent  Felt  Pad- 
ding. Laced  back.  "Stick  on-the-Hand"  strap- 
and-buckle  fastening.      .     .     .     Each,  $9.00 

No.  lO-OP.  ■"«^?«^Ps.?fS,'*=s"  Same  as  No. 
10-0,  but  patent  perforated  palm.  Each,  $8.00 

No.  9-0.  "Three-and-Out."  Patented  Molded 
face;  hand  formed  pocket.  Brown  calfskin; 
hair  felt  padding;  patent  laced  back;  leather 
strap  and  brass  buckle  fastening.  Each,  $8.00 

No.  9.0P.  Patent  "Perforated  "Palm.  Others 
wise  same  as  No.  9-0.      .    .    .    Each,  $8.00 

No.  8-0.  "Olyrtipic."  Palm  specially  prepared 
leather.  Back  and  side  special  brown  calfskin. 
Leather  lace.  Leather  bound  edges.  Hand 
stitched,  formed  padding.    .         Each,  $7.00 

No.  FO.  "Foxy."  Brown  calfskin.  Patent 
combination  shaped  face:  hair  felt  padding. 
Fox  Patent  Padding  Pocket.  Extra  felt  sup- 
plied with  mitt  "Stick  on  the  Hand"  strap- 
and-buckle  fastening.  .  Each,  $7.00 

No.  7-0.  "Perfection."  Brown  calfskin. 
Patent  combination  shaped  face:  hair  felt  pad- 
ding. Patent  laced  back  and  thumb;  leather 
lace.  .     .     .  Each,  $6.00 

\  No.  6-0.  "Collegiate."  Molded  face.  Olive 
■  colored  leather.  King  Patent  Felt  Padding, 
\  patent  laced  back  and  thumb.     Each,  $5.00 

■  No.  OG.  "Conqueror."  Semi-molded  face. 
Brown  calf,  black  leather  bound;  leather  laced; 
Heel  of  hand  piece  felt  lined.  Each,  $5.00 
No.  5-0.  "League  Extra."  Molded  face.  Buff 
colored  leather,  patent  felt  padding;  Heel  of 
hand  piece  felt  lined.  .     .         .    Each,  $4.00 

No.  OK.  "OK  Model."  Semi-molded,  brown 
horse  hide  face.  Felt  padding,  red  leather 
edges.  Heel  of  hand  piece  felt  lined.  Ea.,$4.00 

»    AU  Stylet  Made  in  Rights  and  Lefts.    When  Ordering  for  Left  Handed  Players  Specify  "Full  n.ight."^ 
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SPALDING  CATCHERS'  MITTS 

No.  3-0.  "Decker  Patent."  Brown  oak  leather; 
patent  laced  back;  laced  at  thumb.  Sole  leather 
Decker  Patent  finger  protection.  Each,  $3.50 
No.  2-0.  "Leader."  Brown  oak  leather  face, 
back  and  finger  piece.     Patent  laced   back; 

laced  at  thumb Each,  $3.50 

No.  4-0.  "League  SpeciaL"  (j.„^^^"lrl9oe)  Molded 
face.     Brown  leather;  felt  padding.     Heel  of 
hand  piece  felt  lined.  .     .         .     Each,  $3.50 
No.  O.  "Interstate."   Brown  leather  face,  side  ^ 
and  finger  piece.     .    .  .    Each,  $3.00 

No.  OH.  "Handy."  Pearl  grain  leather  face, 
brown  leather  back;  felt  padding;  laced,  re- 
inforced at  thumb.  .  Each,  $3.00 
No.  OR.  "Decker  Patent."  Black  leather; 
Sole  leather  Decker  Patent  finger  protection. 
Each,  $2.50 
No.  OA.  "  Inter-City."  Brown  cowhide  face 
and  finger  piece,  green  leather  back  and  side 
piece;  red  leather  binding;  reinforced  and  laced 
at  thumb;  patent  laced  back.  Each,  $2.50 
No.  IS.  •  Athletic."  Large  model,  smoked 
horse  hide  face  and  finger  piece,  brown  leather 
side  piece  and  back;  reinforced  and  laced  at 
thumb;  patent  laced  back.  .  Each,  $2.00 
No.  IR.  "^Semi-Pro."  Large  model;  black 
grain- leather;  reinforced  and  laced  at  thumb; 
patent  laced  back,  leather  lace.  Each,  $2.00 
No.  IX.  "Trade  League."  Large  model;  face 
and  finger  piece  buff  colored  leather,  black  lea- 
ther back  and  side  piece;  leather  bound;  pat- 
ent laced  back.  Felt  padding.  Each,  $2.00 
No.  IC.  "Back-Stop."  Large  model;  special 
gray  leather  face  and.  finger  piece;  brown  lea- 
ther side  and  back;  padded.  Each,  $1.50 
No.  ID.  "Champion."  Black  leather  face, 
back  and  finger  piece,  with  brown  leather  side. 
Padded;  patent  laced  back.  ,  Each,  $1.50 
No.  lA.  "Catcher."  Oak  leather  face,  back 
and  finger  piece,  black  leather  side  piece. 
Laced  at  thumb.  .  .  ,  ,  Each,  $1.25 
No.  2C.  "Foul  Tip."  Oak  leather.  Padded; 
reinforced  and  laced  at  thumb.  Each,  $1.00 
No.  2R.  "Association."  Black  leather  face, 
back  and  finger  piece.  .  .  .  Each,  $1.00 
No.  3.  "Amateur."  Oak  tanned  leather  face, 
back  and  finger  piece.  .  ,  .  .•  Each,  75c. 
No.  3R.  "  Interscholastic"  Black  leather  face, 

back  and  finger  piece , .  Each,  75c. 

No.  4.  "Public  School."  Large  size.  Brown  oak 
leather;  reinforced,  laced  at  thumb.  Ea.,50c. 
No.  4R.  "  Boys'  Amateur."  Large  size.  Black 
leather  face  and  finger  piece.  ,  Each,  50c. 
No.  5.  "Boys'  Delight."  Face  and  fi^nger 
piece  of  brown  oak  tanned  leather.  Each,  25c. 

All  Styles  Made  in  Rights  ernd  Lefts.     When  ordering  for  Left  Handed  Players  Specify  "Full  Right." 
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SPALDING   INFIELDERS'  GLOVES 

No.  VXL.  "Just  Right."  "Broken-In"  style.  Spe- 
cially treated  brown,  calfskin.  Full  leather  lined. 
Welted  seams.  Supplied  in  either  regular  or  "Cadet" 
fingers.  King  Patent  Padding.  {,Z','TA<.)  Each,  $5.00 
No.  SXL.  "All  Players."  "Broken-In"  Buckskin. 
Finest  material  throughout.  Full  leather  lined.  Welted 
seams.  King  Patent  Padding.  (j„!;;'l8".'^3>o)  "  Each,  $5.00 
No.  AAl.  '•'«^Or«¥'sp^Fo?'=*"  Professional  model. 
Finest  buckskin,  specially  treated  to  help  player  break 
glove  into  shape.  Very  little  padding.  Welted  seams. 
Leather  lined  throughout.    One  of  the  most  popular 

models.    Regular  padding Each,  $4.00 

No.  BBl,  "woRi-o  SERIES"  Finest  buckskin.  Worn 
by  successful  National  and  American  League  infielders. 
Good  width  and  length.  Leather  lined.  Welted  seams. 
King  Patent  Padding.  (j.^s'al?,o)  .  .  .  Each,  $4.00 
No.  SS.  "Leaguer."  With  shorter  "Cadet"  fingers 
than  in  other  gloves.  Best  quality  buckskin.  Welted 
seams  and  leather  lined  all  through.  .  Each,  $4.00 
No.  PX.  "Professional."  Felt  lined.  Finest  buckskin, 
same  as  in  our  No.  PXL  glove.  Padded  according  to 
ideas  of  prominent  professional  players  who  prefer 
felt  to  leather  lining.  Welted  seams.  Each,  $3.00 
No.  RXL.  "League  Extra."  Black  calfskin.  Highest 
quality  throughout.   Design  similar  to  No.  PXL.    Full 

leather  lined.    Welted  seams Each,  $3.50 

No.  PXL.  "Professional."  Finest  buckskin.  Heavily 
iiadded  around  edges  and  little  finger.  Extra  long  to 
i  lotect  wrist.  Leather  lined.  Welted  seams.  Supplied 
111  regular  and  "Cadet"  fingers.  .  .  Each,  $3.50 
No.  XWL.  "League  Special."  Specially  tanned  calf- 
skin. Padded  with  felt.  Extra  long  to  protect  wrist. 
Highest  quality  workmanship.     Full  leather  lined. 

Welted  seams Each,  $3.00 

No.  2W.  "Minor  League."  Smoked  horse  hide.  Pro- 
fessional model.  Full  leather  lined.  King  Patent  Felt 
Padding^  (jo^j'cTl'io)  Welted  seams.  .  .  Each,  $3.00 
No.  2XR.  "Inter-City."  Black  calfskin.  Professional 
style,  padded  little  finger;  leather  strap  at  thumb; 
welted  seams;  leather  lined  throughout.  Each,  $2.50 
No.  PBL.  "Professional  Jr."  Youths'  Professional 
style.  Selected  velvet  tanned  buckskin.  Same  as  No. 
PXL.  Leather  lined.  Welted  seams.  Each,  $2.50 
No.  2X.  "League."  Specially  tanned  pearl  colored 
grain  leather.  Same  as  special  shortstop  glove  No.  SS. 
Welted  seams;  leather  lined  throughout.  Each,  $2.50 
No.  2Y.  "International."  Smoked  horse  hide.  Pro- 
fessional style,  specially  padded  little  finger,  and 
leather  strap  at  thumb;  welted  seams.  Full  leather 
lined  throughout .    Each,  $2.50 


All  the  glovea  described  aboye 


made  regularly  with  Web  of  Leather  between  Thumb  and  Firit 
Finger,  which  can  be  cut  out  very  easily  if  not  required.  All  Spalding  Infielders'  Gloves  are  made 
with  cyr  patented  diverted  seam  (Patented  March  10,  1908)  between  fingers,  adding  considerably 

to  the  durability  of  the  gloves. 

All  Styles  Made  in  Rights  and  Lefts.     When  ordering  for  Left  Handed  Players  Specify  "Full  Right." 

^ Spalding  Complete  Calalogne  ol  Athletic  Goods  Mailed  Tne. ^ 
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SPALDING  INFIELDERS'  GLOVES 

No.  3X.  "Semi-Pro."  Gray  buck  tanned  leather.  Large" 
model.     Correctly  padded;  welted  seams.    Leather 

lined  throughout Each,  $2.00 

No.4X.  "Association."  Brown  leather.specially  treated. 
Popular  model.  Padded  little  finger,  and  leather  strap 
at  thumb.  Welted  seams;  full  leather  lined.  Ea.,$2.00 
No.SXR.  "Amateur."  Black  tanned  leather,  padded, 
large  thumb.  Welted  seams.  Leather  lined.  Ea.,$2.00  \ 
No.  XL.  "Club  Special."  White  leather,  padded  on  pro-  \ 

fessional  model.  Welted  seams.  Leather  lined.  $1.50 
No.XLA.  "Either  Hand."  Worn  on  right  or  left  hand.  N°- 3X  - 
(Pat.  Sept.  12, 1911),  White  tanned  leather,  correctly 
padded.  Welted  seams.  Full  leather  lined.  Each,$1.50 
No.  11.  "Match."  Professional  style.  Special  tanned 
olive  colored  leather  throughout.  Welted  seams;  cor- 
rectly padded.  Leather  lined.  .  .  .  Each,  $1.50 
No.  ML  "Diamond."  Special  model.  Smoked  sheep- 
skin, padded.  Full  leather  lined.  .  .  Each,  $1.50 
No.XS.  "Practice."  White  velvettannedleather.  Welted 
seams;  inside  hump.  Full  leather  lined.  Each,  $1.25 
No.l5.  "Regulation."  Men'ssize,  Brown  tanned  leather, 
padded.  Welted  seams.  Palm  leather  lined.  Ea.,$1.00 
No.l  5R.  "Regulation."  Men's  size.  Black  tanned  leather, 
padded;  inside  hump.  Palm  leather  lined.  Each,  $1.00 
No.  10.  "Mascot."  Men'ssize.  Olive  tanned  leather, 
padded.  Popular  model.  Palm  leather  lined.  Ea..$1.00 
No.  X.  "Special."  Men'ssize.  Oak  tanned  brown  lea- 
ther. Professional  model.  Leather  strap  at  thumb, 
padded.  Welted  seams.  Leather  lined.  Each,  $1.00 
No.  XB.  "Boys'  Special."  Boys'  professional  style. 
White  leather.  Welted  seams.  Leather  lined.  Ea.,$1.00' 
No.  12.  "Public  School."  Full  size.  White  chrome  lea- 
ther, padded;  inside  hump.  Palm  leather  lined.  Ea.,75c. 
No.  13.  "Interscholastic."  Youths'  size.  Oak  tanned 
brown  leather.  Professional  model.  Leather  web  at 
thumb;  padded.  Welted  seams.  Leather  lined.  Ea.,75c. 
No.  12R.  "League  Jr."  Full  size.  Black  tanned  lea- 
ther, lightly  padded,  but  extra  long.  Palm  leather 
lined.  Welted  seams,  inside  hump.  .  .  Each,  75c. 
No.  1 6.  "Junior."  Full  size.  White  chrome  tanned  leather, 
lightly  padded.extra  long.  Palm  leather  lined.  Ea.,50c. 
No.  16W.  "Star."  Full  size.  White  chrome  leather. 
Welted  seams;  padded.  Palm  leather  lined.  Ea.,50c. 
No.  14X.  "Boys'  Match."  Youths'  professional  style. 
Special  tanned  wine  colored  leather,  correctly  padded 
and  inside  hump.  Palm  leather  lined.  .  Each,  50c 
No.  17.  "Youths.*"  Brown  smooth  tanned  leather, 
padded;  inside  hump.  Palm  leather  lined.  Each,  50c. 
No.  18.  "Boys'  Own."-  Oak  tanned  leather,  padded; 
inside  hump.    Palm  leather  lined.     .    .     Each,  25c. 

"ah  the  glovet  aeicribed  above  are' made  reguUrly  with  Web  of  Leather  between  tljurA  and  Firit 
Finger,  which  can  be  cut  out  very  ea.ily  if  not  required.  AU  Spalding  Infieldert  Glovet  are  made 
with  our  patented  diverted  leam  (Patented  March  10,  1908)  between  finger*,  adding  contiderably 

to  the  durability  of  the  gloves. 
AU  Stylei  Made  in  Right,  and  Ufl..     When  ordering  for  Left  Handed  PUyer»  Specify  "Full  Right" 
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SPALDING  BASEMEN'S  MITTS 

No.  ABX.  "StickK)n.the.Hand."  Calfskin.  Laced, 
except  thumb  and  heel.  Special  strap  "Stick-on- 
the-Hand"  with  buckle  at  back.  .  Each,  $5.00 
No.  AAX.  "First  Choice"  Broken-In  Model.  Spe- 
cially prepared  leather.  King  Patent  Paddiiig.  Lea- 
ther lace.  Strap  reinforcement  at  thumb.  Ea.,$5.00 
No.  AXX.  "Good  Fit"  Brown  calfskin,  bound  with 
black  leather.  Leather  laced.  .  .  Each,  $4.00 
No.  BXS.  "  League  Specia^I."  Brown  calfskin, 
bound  with  brown  leather.  Leather  laced,  except 
at  heel ;  leather  strap  support  at  thumb.  Ea. ,  $4.00 
No.  AXP.  "'*^OK«»t»^,f='S=«-"  White  tanned  buck; 
leather  lacing.     Leather  strap  support  at  thumb. 

King  Patent  Padding Each,  $4.00 

No.BXP.  "woHijD  SERIES."  Calfskin;  leather  lac- 
ing.     Leather  strap   support  at  thumb.      King 

Patent  Padding Each,  $4.00 

No.  CO.  "Professional."  Specially  treated  calfskin. 
Padded,  leather  laced,  except  at  heel.  Each,  $3.00 
No.  ex.  "Semi-Pro."  Smoke  colored  leather  face, 
brown  leather  back,  laced  all  around,  except  at 
heel;  padded  at  wrist  and  thumb.  .  Each,  $2.50 
No.  CD.  "Red  Oak."  Tanned  brown  leather;  red 
leather  binding.-  •  Laced,  except  at  thumb  and  heel, 
leather  strap  support  at  thumb.  .  .  Each,  $2.50 
No.  CXR.  Amateur"  Black  leather  face,  back  and 
lining.  Padded;  laced,  except  at  heel.  Each,  $2.00 
No.CXS.  "Amateur."  Special  tanned  brown  lea- 
ther. Padded;  laced,  except  at  heel.  Each,  $2.00 
No.  DX.  "Double  Play"  Oak  tanned  leather,  laced 
all  around,  except  at  heel;  padded.  Each,  $  J. 50 
No.  EX.  "League  Jr."  Black  smooth  leather,  laced  all 
around,  except  at  heel.  Suitably  padded.  Ea.,$1.00 

All  Mittt  detcribed  above,  patented  Auguit  9,  1910 
King  Patent  Padding  on  Not.  AAX,  AXP,  BXP, Pat.  Jiine  28, 1 9 1 0 

"League  Extra"  Pitchers'  and  Basemen's  Mitt 

No.  IF.  Face  of  tanned  leather;  balance  of  brown 
calf $kin.  Without  hump.  Leather  laced.  EaC,  $3.50 

Spalding  Fielders'  Mitts 

No.  2MF.  "  League  Special."  Brown  calfskin  face 
and  back;  has  finger  separations  of  leather,  extra 
full  thumb,  leather  web;  leather  lined.  Ea.,  $3.00 
No.  5MF.  "Professional."  Olive  leather,  padded; 
finger  separations;  felt  lined;leatherweb.  Ea.,$2.00 
No.  6MF.  "Semi-Pro."  White  tanned  buckskin; 
leather  finger  separations;  leather  lined;  large 
thumb;  well  padded,  and  leather  web.  Each,  $1.50 
No.  7MF.  "Amateur."  Pearl  colored  leather;  finger 
separations;  padde(|i  web  thumb.  Each,  $1.00 
No.  8F.  "Amateur."  Black  tanned  smooth  leather; 
padded;  leather  lined;  reinforced  and  laced  at 
thumb.  Strap-and-buckle  fastening.  Each,$1.00 
No.  9F. . "  League  Jr."  -Boy's.  Oak  tanned  leather, 
padded;  reinforced  and  laced  at  thumb.    Each,  50c. 

All  Style*  Made  in  Rights  and  Left*.     When  Ordering  for  Left. 
Handed  Player*  Specify  "Full  Right."  -  ' 
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SPALDING  catchers;  MASKS 

No  1 1-OD,  "SAFETY  FIRST"  Double  Wire,  Open  Vision,  Elec- 
tric Welded  Frame.  Double  wiring  adds  a  little  to  the  ordinary- 
weight  of  a  mask,  but  for  the  catcher  who  wants  the  best  there 
is  no  other  style  worth  consideration.  Properly  padded,  including 
every  up-to-date  feature  in  construction.  ....  Each,  $6.00 
No.  10-OW.  •■WORLD  SERIES."  J-"3^,?fj.«s5r I'l.  Jlli:  Special  electric 
welded '  'Open  Vision ' '  black  finish  frame,  including  wireear  guards 
and  circular  opening  in  front.  Weight  is  as  light  as  consistent  with 
absolute  safety,  padding  conforms  to  face  with  comfort.  Ea.,$5.00 
No.  8-0.  "Open  Vision."  J;r3^.'',?,rBtr  1^ IIIS'  Specially  soldered 
and  reinforced  frame  of  highest  quality  special  steel  wire,  black 
finish.    Carefully  reinforced  with  hard  solder  at  joining  points. 

Special  wire  ear  guards Each,  $5.00 

No  5-0,  "Open  Vision"  Umpires'  Mask.  Has  neck  protecting 
attachment  and  special  e^  protection;  nicely  padded.  Principal 
wire  crossings  specially  soldered.     Safest  and  most  convenient 

style  ever  made  for  umpires Each,  $5.00 

No.  6-0.  "  Special  Soldered."  Principal  wire  crossings  heavily 
soldered.  "Open  Vision,"  extra  heavy  wire  frame,  black 
finished;  continuous  style  padding,  with  soft  chin-pad;  special 

elastic  head-band Each,  $4.00 

No.  4-0.  "Sun  Protecting."  Patent  leather  sun-shade,  protec- 
ting eyes  without  obstructing  view.  "Open  Vision,"  electric 
welded  frame  of  extra  heavy  steel  wire,  black  finish.  With  soft 
chin-pad;  improved  design  hair-filled  pads,  including  forehead 

pad;  elastic  head  band Each,  $4.00 

No.  3-0.  "Neck  Protecting."  Neck  protecting  arrangement 
affords  positive  protection.  ' 'Open  Vision, ' '  electric  welded,  black 
finish  frame;  comfortable  pads,  with  soft  chin-pad  and  special 

elastic  head -strap. Each,  $3.50 

No.  0-P.  "Semi-Pro"  League.  "Open  Vision,"  electric  welded 
best  black  annealed  steel  wire  frame.  Special  continuous  style 
side  pads,  leather  covered;  special  soft  forehead  and  chin-pad; 
elastic  head-band.  .............     Each,  $2.50 

SPALDING  "REGULATION  LEAGUE"  MASKS 

No.  2-0.  "Open  Vision,"  soldered  heavy  black  annealed  steel 
wire  frame.  Full  length  side  pads  of  improved  design;  soft 
fore-head  and  chin-pad;  special  elastic  head-band.  Each,  $2.00 
No.  O-X.  Men's  size.  "Open  Vision,"  electric  welded  frame, 
black  finish.  Improved  leather  covered  pads,  including  forehead- 
pad,  molded  leather  chin-strap;  elastic  head-band.  Each,  $1.50 
No.OXB.  Youths'.  "Open  Vision,  "electric  welded  frame,  black 
finish.  Soft  side  padding,  forehead  and  chin-pad.  Each,  $1.50 
No.  A.  Men's.    Electric  welded  black  enameled  frame.    Leather 

covered  pads,  forehead  and  chin-pad Each,  $1.00 

No.  B.  Youths'.  Electric  welded  black  enartieled  frame;  similar 
in  quality  throughout  to  No.  A,  but  smaller  in  size.  Each,  $1.00 
No.  C.  Electric  welded  black  enameled  frame;  soft  leather  covered 
pads;  wide  elastic  head-strap,  leather  strap-and-buckle.  Ea.,50c. 
No.  D.  Electric  welded  black  enameled  frame.  Smaller  in  size 
than  No.  C Each,  25c. 

Spalding  Complete  Catalognc  ol  Athletic  Goods  Mailed  Free. J 
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SPALDING   BASE.   BALL   UNIFORMS 

Complete  Color  Sample  Book  mailed,  on  application,  to  any  team  captain  or  manager,  together  with 
Measurement  Blank  and  full  instruction*  for  measuring  players  for  uniforms. 

Spalding  **'*'<!!«^P,  ,SFu^*=s"  Uniform  No.  O.   .     Single  Suit,  $15.00  <|»i  9  e/\ 

Net  price  to  clubs  ordering-  for  Entire  Team.      ....     .     Suit,  «pl^«Ol/ 

Spalding  "woHi^D  SERIES"  Uniform  No.  OA.      Single  Suit,  $14.00  |  |   eri 

.    Net  price  to  clubs  ordering  for  Entire  Team Suit,  ■••  *  •Ovf 

Spalding  "League"  Uniform  No.  1 Single  Suit,  $12.50  -i  f\  r\f\ 

Net  price  to  clubs  ordering  for  Entire  Team.      .  ■  .     .     .    Suit,  lU.UU 

Spalding  "League"  Uniform  No.  lA.    .     .     .     Single  Suit,  $11.50  Q  f\r\ 

Net  price  to  clubs  ordering  for  Entire  Team Suit,  I/.Ul/ 

Spalding  "Interscholastic"  Uniform  No.  2.  .     .     Single  Suit,  $9.00  7  Cfl 

Net  price  to  clubs  ordering  for  Entire  Team Suit,  •  .OU 

Spalding  "Minor  League"  Uniform  No.  M.    .      Single  Suit,  $9.00  n  e/\ 

Net  price  to  clubs  ordering  for  Entire  Team.    ....       Suit,  •  »*y^ 

Spalding  "City  League"  Uniform  No.  W.    .     .     Single  Suit,  $7.50  n  r\r^ 

Net  price  to  clubs  ordering  for  Entire  Team Suit,  O.UvF 

Spalding  "Club  Special"  Uniform  No.  3.     .     .     Single  Suit,  $6.00  e  r\r\ 

Net  price  to  clubs  ordering  for  Entire  Team '      Suit,  O.UU 

Spalding  "Amateur  Special"  Uniform  No.  4.  .     Single  Suit,  $4.00  o  CA 

Net  price  to  clubs  ordering  for  Entire  Team Suit,  0»*J\3 

Spalding  "Junior"  Uniform  No.  5.      ....     Single  Suit,  $3.00  o  ctC\ 

Net  price  to  clubs  ordering  nine  or  more  uniforms.  .     .       Suit,  ^tO\J 

Spalding  "  Youths' "  Uniform  No.  6.     Good  quality  Gray  material  ••   r\/\ 

No  larger  sizes  than  30-in.  waist  and  34-in.  chest.  .     .     Complete,  1»U\/ 

ABOVE  UNIFORMS  CONSIST  OF  SHIRT.  PANTS,  CAP.  BELT  AND  STOCKINGS. 

SPALDING  BASE  BALL  SHOES 

No.  FW.  "WORLD  SERIES"  Kan- 
garoo uppers,  white  oak  soles.  Hand 
sewed;  strictly  bench  made.  Extra 
strong_soft  laces.      .      Pair,  $7.00 

Owing  to  the  lightness  and  fineness  of  this 
shoe,  it  is  suitable  only  for  the  fastest  players, 
but  as  a  light  weight  durable  shoe  for  general 
use  we  recommend  No.  30-5. 

Sizes  and  Weights  of  No.  FW  Shoes 

Size  of  Shoes :  S       6        7       8      9 

Weight  per  pair:      18     18J     19     20     21  oz. 

No.  30-S.  "Sprinting."  Kangaroo  uppers,  white  oak  soles.  Built  on  our  running 
shoe  last.  Lightweight.  Hand  sewed;  bench  made.  '  Strong  laces.  ^  P&ir,  $7.00 
No.  O.  "Club  Special."  Selected  satin  calfskin,  substantially  made.  High  point 
carefully  tempered  carbon  steel  plates  hand  riveted  to  heels  and  soles.  Pair,  $5.00 
No.  OS.    "Club  Special"  Sprinting.    Similar  to  No.  0,  but  made  with  sprinting 

style  flexible  soles.     (Patented  May  7,  1912) "Pair,  $5.00 

No.  35.  "Amateur  Special."  Leather,  machine  sewed.  High  point  carefully  tem- 
pered carbon  steel  plates  hand  riveted  to  heels  and  soles.  Pair,  $3.50  ir  $39.00  Doz. 
No.  37.  "Junior."  Leather;  regular  base  ball  shoe  last.  Plates  hand  riveted  to  heels 
and  soles.    Excellent  for  the  money  but  not  guaranteed.    Pair,  $2.50  "k  $27.00 Doz. 

Juvenile  Base  Ball  Shoes 
No.  38.    Made  on  special  boys'  size  lasts.    Good  quality  naaterial  throughout  and 
steel  plates.    Furnished  in  boys'  sizes,  12  to  5,  inclusive,  only.  .    .     Pair,  $2.00 

Spalding  "Dri-Foot"  prolongs  the  life  of  the  shoes.     Can,  ISc 

The  prices  pnnlcd  in  ilalirs  opposite  Hems  maiked  with  i(  zviti  be  quoted  only  on  orders  {or  one-half 
dozen  pairs  or  more  at  one  time.     Quantity  prices  NOT  allowed  on  Hems  NOT  marked  with  ^ 
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Spalding  "^®^?sp?!?*™®'*  Catchers'  Body  Protectors 

INo.  5P.  Padded  »iyle,  not  inflated.  Patented  June .  No,  4-0.  Inflated  style.  Strong  tan  covering'.  Spe- 
22,  '09;  Aug.  24,  '09.  Canvas  cover,  laced  at  aides,  cial  shoulder  padding,  laced  to  permit  readjustment 
permitting  readjusting  of  padding  as  desired.  Spe-.  of  padding  as  desired  and  special  body  strap.  (Pat- 
cial  body  strap.     .......     Each,  $10.00       ented  Nov.  24, '03) Each,  $10.00 

Spalding  Catchers'  Body  Protectors 

No.  2-0.     "Minor   League."      Cover    of    durable    material. 

Made  in  best  manner.  Inflated.  Full  size.  Each,  $7.50 
No.  0.     "City   League."     Slightly   narrower    than   No.  2-0. 

Covering  of  durable  material.  Inflated.  .  Each,  $5.00 
No.  M.  "Interscholastic."  Well  made.  Inflated.  .  "  3.50 
No.  2.     "Youths"."     Good  size.     Inflated.     .      .     "      3.00 

•  Spalding  Umpires'  Body  Protectors 

Give  length  and  width  when  ordering  Umpires'  Body  Protectors. 

No.  L.  Inflated.  Large  size,  best  quality.  Same  as  supplied 
to  most  experienced  major  league  umpires.     Each,  $10.00 

No.  LS.  Inflated.  Special  light  weight,  very  large  air 
passages  and  without  any  breaks  or  hinges.  Soft  rubber 
tube  instead  of  regular  mflating  valve.  Not  carried  in 
stock;  supplied  on  special  orders  only.     .     Each.  $10.00 

No.  R.  Inflated.  Correct  model.  Cover  of  good  material. 
Flexible  inflating  tube E^ch.  $5.0» 

Spalding  Leg  Guards  for  Base;  Ball  Catchers 

No.  33.  As  supplied  to  Roger  Bresnahan  and  to  other 
prominent  league  catchers.  Knee  guard  of  molded  sole 
leather;  leg  piece  padded  with  reeds;  light  and  strong; 
special  ankle  pads  as  protection  from  spikes.  Covered 
with  special  quality  white  buck  dressed  leather  Pair,  $6.50 

Spalding  Catchers'  Leg  Guau'ds 

No.  RB.  Plain  style,  fiber  leg  piece,  not  ribbed.  Leather 
padded  at  ankle  and  knee Pair,  $5.00. 

Spalding  Uniform  Bags 

Convenient  roll  for  packing  uniforms  in  a  manner  which 
will  not  wrinkle  and  soil  them;  with  separate  compart- 
ments for  shoes,  etc. 

No.  2.     Bag  leather;  well  made Each,  $6.00 

No.  1,     Best  heavy  canvas;   leather  bouhd,  double  leather 

shawl  strap  and  handle -   Each,  $3.00- 

No.6.  Brown  canvas  roll;  leather  straps  and  handle.  "  l.SO 
No.  5.  Combined  Uniform  and  Bat  Bag.  Similar  to  regular 
uniform  bags,  but  with  extra  compartment  to  carry  one 
bat.  Best  canvas,  leather  bound.  .  .  .  Each,  $4.00 
No.  4.  Individual  Uniform  Bag.  Best  quality  brown  can- 
vas ;  two  leather  heindles ;  strap-and-buckle  fastenings. . 
Holds  suit,  shoes  and  other  necessary  articles.    Each,  $2.00 

Spalding  Bat  Bags 

No.  2.     Heavy  waterproof  canvas,  leather  reinforced  at  botK 

ends;  and  leather  handles;  holds  12  bats.    .    Each,  $3,50 

No.  3.    Similar  to  No.  2,  but  holds  only  6  bats.    "        2.50 

Spalding  Individual  Bat  Bags 

No.  01.    Good  quality  heavy  leather  bat  bag,  for  two  bats; 

used  by  most  league  players.  Each,  $4.00  ir  S43.20Doz. 
No.  02.     Extra  heavy  canvas ;    heavy  leather  cap  at  both 

ends Ze,ea.%2JWi  i(  $21  .CO Doz. 

No.  SI.     Sheepskin,  good  quality  bag,  with  heavy  leather 

end Each,  $1.75  •//<f.9^Z?^2-. 

No.  03.     Heavy  canvas;  leather  cap  at  both  ends. 

Each,  $1.00  *  SIO.SODoz. 

Spalding  Special  Club  Bat  Bag 

No.  8.  Heavy  canvaS,  with  strong  reinforcing  strips  run- 
ning  lengthwise,  and  heavy  le^^her  ends.     Holds  26  to 

30  bets EatK  $18.00 

Lettering  on  anr  of  above  bags  extra.     Prices  on  application.      ' 


No.  8 

The  prices  Printed  in  italics  opposTte  items  ^ 
marked  with-kwill  b-e  quoted  only  on  orders 

for  one-lialf  dozen  or  more  at  one  time. 

Quantity  prices  NOT  allowed  c 
NOT  marked  with  * 
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(  Soaldincr  Base  Ball  Bases  rZ      -."  .   '  ">  £~      ■^SlL.  KJmTV  ' 


GUARANTEES 
QUALITY 


Spalding  Base  Ball  Bases 

Complete  with  Strepi  and  Spikee 

No.  OL.     Special  League   Bases,  filled,  very  heavy  quilted 

canvas.     Each  base  fitted  with  two  extra  strong, harness 

leather  straps   and    three    extra    heavy    14    inch   special 

spikes.     Used  by  the  big  league  and  college  clubs. 

Set  o(  3,  $7  50 
No.  0.     League   Club    Bases,    filled,    extra   quality   canvas 
quilted.     Harness  leather  straps.  '.  .     Set  of  3,  $6  00 

No.  1,     Canvas  Bases,  filled,  well  made;  not  quilted. 

Set  of  3,  $5  00 

No.  2.     Canvas  Bases,  filled,  good  quality.     Set  of  3.     3.S0 

No.  4.     Unfilled  Canvas  Bases,  laced.     May  be  filled  with 

sand^or  other  material.     Canvas  straps.      Set  of  3,  $1.00 

No.  5.   .Qyihed  Stiff  Canvas  Bases,  without  straps. 

-     '_;  -     Setof3,     l.pp 

Spalding  Pitchers'  Box  Plates    '   ' 

No.  3.     Made  in  accordance  with  National  League  regula. 

lions;  extra  quality  white  rubber.   With  pins.    Each,  $5.00 
No.  2.     Composition   material,   regulation  size   and  shape. 

With  pins.        .     .      -..-....;.    Each.-$3.50 

Spalding  Rubber  Home  Plates 

No.  1.     In  accordance  with  the  National  League  regulations. 

Extra  quality  white  rubber.     With  pins.     .     Each.  $7.50 

No.  C.     Composition  material,  regulation  size  and   shape. 

^  With  pins ,    ._. Each.  $5.00 

Spalding  Improved 
Steel  Shoe  Plates 

We  do  not  sell  separately  the 
special  quaUty  base  ball  shoe 
plates  used  on  ou(-  best  grade 
shoes,  but  we  will  refit  shoes 
of  our  own  make  with   steel 
No.  4-0        plates,   and  charge,  including 
pair  each  o(  toe  and  heel  plates  and  putting 
plates  on  shoes.     ...<:...     $1.00 
Thit  price  Jou  not  include  trahsporlalion   -• 
charges  on  ihoea. 
No.  3-0.  Toe  Plates,  high  point  carbon  steel, 
carefully  tempered  and  ground.  Pair,  50c' 
No.  4-0.  Heel  Plates,  high  point  carbon  steel, 
efully  tempered  and  ground.  Pair,  50c 
'No*.  6  mad  I      No.  Or     Toe  Plates,  hardened  steel,  sliar.^ 

pened .Pair.  25c, 

No.  2-0.  Heel  plates,  hardened  steel,  sharpened.  -  2Sc, 
No.  1.  Toe  plates,  good  steel,  sharpened.  "'  "  10c' 
No.  IH.  Heel  plates,  good  steel,  sharpened.  ""     lOcl 

Spalding  Pitchers'  Toe  Plates  ' 

A  thorough  protection  to  shoe  and  of  great', 
in  pitching.     Made  for  right  or 
When    ordering,    specify    for' 
No.  A  which  shoe  required. 

No.  A.    Aluminum.    Regular  style Each.  25c 

No.  B.    Brass.    Regular  style "      25c 

N6.BS.  Brass.  Cut  low.  Light  weight  Particularly  for 
Ditchers  arid  shortstops  who^  not  draj  their  feet  Each.  23c 

Spalding 
Movable  Batting  Cage 

Can  be  moved  to  any  part  of  the 
field  quickly  and  easily  by  simply 
pushing  the  rear  handle,  yet  when 

Made' with  heavy  frame  of  japanned 
iron  piping.  No  intricate  parts  to 
get  out  bf  order  Simple  construe. 
tion;^stTongly  made.  Used  on  nearly 
every  major  league  field  besides  on 
those  of  the  more  prominent  colleges. 
This  photograph  shows  Eddie  Collins 
of  the  Philadel;?hia  "Athletics.-at  bat- 
ting  practice  just  before  the  start  of  one 
of  tne  World  Series  games-  Complete 
with  tarred  nets,  and  extra  canvas  re- 
inforcement at  bottom.  Each,  $60.00 


Extra  Straps  and  Spikes 

Straps  for  Nos.  OL  and  0  Bases EAch,  7Sc 

Straps  for  No.  I  Bases "  50c 

Straps  for  No.  2  Bases.  .■   .     .     .     .  v, ••  40c 

Spikes  for  Nos.  OL  and  0  Bases.      .     .' .    .    -'  "  20c 

Spikes  for  No.  I  Bases.            .     .  ' .    o     .     .    ,  "  10c 

Spike,  for  No.  2  Bases.                .....    .^  "  6c. 

Spalding 
Fred  Clarke  Sun  Glasse* 

ment  that  hinges  on  to  th»  cap  and 
can  be  turned   up   out  cA  the  way 

when  not  needed. 

No.    2.      Fred  Clarke   Sun   Uasse.. 

Complete   with  attachment  for 

fastening  to  cap.  Pair,  $10.00 

Price  Joes  not  include  cap'. 

I  Spalding  Regular  Sun  Glasses  for  Outfielders 

No.  1.     Good  quality  metal  frames.     Complete  with  case. 

Pair,  $1.00 

Spalding 

Score  Books 

SpaldingBase  Ball  Score 
Books  arc  made  in  three 
styles:  Morse  style  (Nos. 
1.3,4,  5  and  M);  A.  G. 
Spalding  style  (Nos.  2  ai 
Foster  style  (No.  F). 

Pocket  Score  Books 

No.  1.     Paper.  7  games.  Morse  style Each.  10c 

No.  2.     Board,  22  games,  A.  G.  Spalding  style.  "     25c 

No.  3.     Board,  46  games,  Morse  style "    ;  50c 

No.  S.     Board,  A.  G.  Spalding  style,  79  games.  "     75c 

No.  M.  Board.  Morse  style,  79  games.      ...  "     7Sc 

No.  F.    Board.  Foster  style.  79  games.      ...  "     7Sc 

Club  Score  Books 

No. 4.  Boar<i,8Hxl05^in.,30games,Morsestyle.  Ea.,$1.00 
No.  5.  Board.  SH  x  1 0>i  in.,  79  games.  Morse  style  "  1 .50 
Score  Cards.  .    .    .    ^ Each.  5c    Doz,  _ -25 

Spalding  Umpire  Indicator 


■ttrsir 


ague   umpu'es. 


SpaJding  Scoring  Tablet 

No.  2. 


8).  "®'.""o.  1  convenient  and 
■"»«— "^  «  I  accurate  device 
...  «  m~e^  •"I'  for  the  record  of 
®-  ..?..:.  J^-  \  runs  and  outs. 
^—     —     Celluloid    and 
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Spalding  New  Athletic  Goods  Catalogue 

The  following  selecrion  of  item*  from  Spalding's  latest  Cata"  jue  will  give 
BK  idea  of  the  great  variety  of  ATHLETIC  GOODS  m  jfactured  by 
A.   C,   SPALDING  &   BROS.  SEND   FOR   A    FREE  COPY 

SEE  LIST  OF  SPALDING  STORE  ADDRESSES  ON  INSIDE  FRONT      3VER  OF  THIS  BOOK 

FoiK  Fcacing  H"^ 


AshBwt 
Athletic  Library 
Attachm'ta,  Cheat  Weilhl 

Backilop.,  Tenni. 
Baza- 

Bat 

Bslhing  Suit 

Caddy 


Bate 
Buket 
Cricket 
Field  Hockey 


Tennia 

VoHey 

Water  Polo 
Ball  Cleaner,  CoU 
Bandazea.  Elaatic 
Bar  Bella 


Cricket 

Co"u"" 

Hi..d  Ball 

tjlove  Softener 


Golf 
Cut  Preaervative,  Tcnnle 
Guy  Ropea  and  re«a 
Gym'm  Suite,  Women'* 

Hammer*.  Athletic. 
Handle  CoTcr.  Rubber 
Haocera  for  Indian  Cluba 
HaU.  Univeraity 
Health  PuU 


BaaeBaU 
Cricket 

Jaltins  Cace.  Ba*e  Ball 


ainkuif  tMS 
Bladea,  Fencing 
Bknketa 
Caddy  Badies 

^•fi^BaU 

Knitted    « 

Univeraity 

Water  Polo 
Center  Forka,  Iron 
Center  Strapa.  Canv 
Cheat  Welghta 
Circle,  Seven-Foot 
Clock  Coll 
Corka,  Running 
Covera,  Racket 
Cricket  Gooda 
Croquet  Gooda 
Croaa  Bara 


hdiuiQuU 
Striking  Bm 


Lane*  for'Spriot* 
LawnBowla 
Leg  Guarda— 

BaaeB.ll 

Cricket 

Field  Hcckoy 
Leotard* 


Marking,  Golf 


Emblem* 
Embroidery 
Equeatrian  Polo 
Exerciaera.  El»tic 
Feft  Letter* 
Fencing  Sbck* 
Field  fTockey 
Finger  Protectioo 
Flaga— 

College 

Marking  GoU 


Cricket 

Equeatriai 
Roque 
Matker*- 

TBaU 


CoU  Driring 


•il^a 


tlathu«,  Kt 
Boy**  Knee 


Running 
Pennanta,  College 
Plaatrona,  Fencing 
Platea- 

Baae  Ball  Shoe 

MallmK.  Tenni* 
t     Pitchera'Box 

Pitchera'  Toe 

Teeing,  Golf 
Platforma,  Striking  Bag 
Polea,  Vaulting 
Polo.  Equeatrian 
Polo.  Roller,  Gooda 
Poata— 

Backatop,  Tennia 

Lawn  Tennia 
Protectora— 

Abdomen 


Pulleya  and  Axle,  Tennis 

PuahBall 

Puahera— 


Racket  Cover* 
Racket  Preaaea 
Racketa,  La%vn  Tennis 
Racketa  Reatrung 
Racka,  Golf  Ball 

Reela  for  Tenni*  Poats 
Referees'  Whistle 
Ringa- 


BaaeBall 
Baakel  Ball 
Cricket 
GoU 

Score  Tablel%  Sue  E 
Scoring  Tree;  Tennii 


Acrobatic 
B.aeB.11 
Basket  Ball 


.  Shoea- 
Clog 
Cricket 
Croaa  Country 
Field  Hockey 

gTu'"* 


Running 

WJki^ 
rShot- 
Athletie 

Skate  Rollers 
Skates,  Roller 
Slippers.  Bathin 
Squash  Goods 


Vault  mg 
Volley  B< 


For  Three-Legged  Race 
Spikes,  Cricket 
Steel  Cable,  Tennia  Net 
Sticka.  Polo> 


T»ke-Off  Board 

yfdiTeaive 
Cricket,  Measurini 
Marking,  Tennis 
Measuring  Steel 

Tee..C^ll     . 

Tether  Tennis 


Tighu- 
Athletic 


Trousers,  Y.M.C.A 
Bathing 


Umbrella,  Golf 
Umpire's  Chsir,  Tennis 
Umpire  Indicator 
Uniforms,  Base  Ball 

Wanda,  Cali.lhenic 
Watches,  Stop 
Water  WInga 
Weights,  56-Ib, 
Whisllea.  Referees' 
Wrestling  Equipment 
Wrbt  Machinea 
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standard  Policy 


A  Standard  Quality  must  be  inseparably  linked  to  a  Standard  Policy. 

Without  a  definite  and  Standard  Mercantile  Policy,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
Manufacturer  to  long  maintain  a  Standard  Quality. 

To  market  his  goods  through  the  jobber,  a  manufacturer  must  provide  a 
profit  for  the  jobber  as  well  as  for  the  retail  dealer.  To  meet  these  conditions 
of  Dual  Profits,  the  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  set  a  proportionately  high  list 
price  on  his  goods  to  the  consumer. 

To  enable  the  glib  salesirian,  when  booking  his  orders,  to  figure  out 
attractive  profits  to  both  the  jobber  and  retailer,  these  high  list  prices  are 
absolutely  essential;  but  their  real  purpose  "will  have  been  served  when  the 
rnanuf acturer  has  secured  his  order  from  the  jobber,  and  the  jobber  has  secured 
his  order  from  the  retailer.  ... 

However,  these  deceptive  high  list  prices  are  not  fair  to  the  consumer,  who 
does  not,  and,  in  reality,  is  not  ever  expected  to  pay  these  fancy  list  prices. 

When  the  season  opens  for  the  sale  of  such  goods,  with  their  misleading 
but  alluring  high  list  prices,  the  retailer  begins  to  realize  his  responsibilities,  and 
grapples  with  the  situation  as  best  he  can,  by  offering  "special  discounts," 
•which  vary  with  local  trade  conditions. 

Under  this  system  of  merchandising,  the  profits  to  both  the  manufacturer 
and  the  jobber  are  assured ;  but  as  tHere  is  no  stability  maintained  in  the  prices 
to  the  consumer,  the  keen  competition  amongst  the  local  dealers  invariably 
leads  to  a  demoralized  cutting  of  prices  by  which  the  profits  of  the  retailer  are 
pretctically  eliminated. 

This  demoralization  always  reacts  on  the  manufacturer.  The  jobber  insists 
on  lower,  and  still  lower,  prices.  The  manufacturer,  in  his  turn,  meets  this 
demand  for  the  lowering  of  prices  by  the  only  way  open  to  him,  viz.:  the  cheap- 
ening and  degrading  of  the  quality  of  his  product. 

The  foregoing  conditions  became  so  intolerable  that  1 6  years  ago,  in  1 899, 
A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  determined  to  rectify  this  demoralization  in  the  Athletic 
Goods  Trade,  and  inaugurated  what  has  since  become  knov^rn  as  "The  SpaJding 
Policy." 

The  "  Spalding  Policy "  eliminates  the  jobber  entirely,  so  far  as  Spalding 
Goods  are  concerned,  and  the  retail  dealer  secures  the  supply  of  Spalding 
Athletic  Goods  direct  from  the  manufacturer  by  which  the  retail  dealer  is 
assured  a  fair,  legitimate  and  certain  profit  on  eJI  Spalding  Athletic  Goods,  and 
the  consumer  is  assured  a  Standard  Quality  and  is  protected  from  imposition. 

The  "  Spalding  Policy "  is  decidedly  for  the  interest  and  protection  of  the 
users  of  Athletic  Goods,  and  acts  in  two  ways : 

First.  —The  user  is  assured  of  genuine  Official  Stemdard  Athletic  Goods. 

Second.— As  manufacturers,  we  can  proceed  with  confidence  in 
purchasing  at  the  proper  time,  the  very  best  raw  materials  required 
in  the  manufacture  of  our  various  goods,  well  ahead  of  their 
respective  seasons,  and  this  enables  us  to  provide  the  necessary 
quantity  and  absolutely  maintmn  the  Spalding  Standard  of  Quality. 

All  retciil  dealers  handling  Spalding  Athletic  Goods  are  requested  to  supply 
consumers  at  our  regular  printed  catzJogue  prices— neither  more  nor  less-the  same 
prices  that  similar  goods  are  sold  for  in  our  New  York,  Chicago  and  other  stores. 

All  Spalding  dealers,  as  well  as  users  of  Spaldirig  Athletic  Goods,  are  treated 
exactly  alike,  and  no  sjjecial  rebates  or  discriminations  are  sJlowed  to  anyone. 

This  briefly,  is  the  "Spalding  Policy,"  which  has  already  been  in  successful 
operation  for  the  past  1 6  years,  and  will  be  indefinitely  continued. 

In  other  words,  "The  Spalding  Policy"  is  a  "  square  deal"  for  everybody. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 


I 


By   /^^i^^^^^^^^^2^^^. 

rUSIDBNT,    Vb^ 


standard  Quality 


An  article  that  is  universally  given  the  appellation  "Standard"  is  thereby 
conceded  to  be  the  criterion,  to  which  are  compared  all  other  things  of  a  similar 
nature.  For  instance,  the  Gold  Dollar  of  the  United  States  is  the  Standard  unit 
of  currency,  because  it  must  legally  contain  a  specific  proportion  of  pure  gold, 
and  the  fact  of  its  being  Genuine  is  guaranteed  by  the  Government  Stamp 
thereon.  As  a  protection  to  the  users  of  this  currency  against  counterfeiting  and 
other  tricks,  considerable  money  is  expended  in  maintaining  a  Secret  Service 
Bureau  of  Experts.  Under  the  law,  citizen  manufacturers  must  depend  to  a 
great  extent  upon  Trade-Marks  and  similar  devices  to  protect  themselves  against 
counterfeit  products  —  without  the  aid  of  "Government  Detectives"  or  "Public 
Opinion"  to  assist  them. 

Consequently  the  "Consumer's  Protection"  against  misrepresentation  and 
"inferior  quality"  rests  entirely  upon  the  integrity  and  responsibility  of  the 
"  Manufacturer." 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  have,  by  their  rigorous  attention  to  "Qyality,"  for 
thirty-n.ne  years,  caused  their  Trade-Mark  to  become  known  throughout 
the  world  as  a  Guarantee  of  Qyality  as  dependable  in  their  field  as  the 
U.  S.  Currency  is  in  its  field. 

The  necessity  of  upholding  the  Guarantee  of  the  Spalding  Trade-Mark  anc' 
maintaining  the  Standard  Qyality  of  their  Athletic  Goods,  is,  therefore,  as  obvi- 
ous as  is  the  necessity  of  the  Government  in  maintaining  a  Standard  Currency. 

Thus  each  consumer  is  not  only  insuring  himself  but  also  protecting  other 
consumers  when  he  assists  a  Reliable  Manufacturer  in  upholding  his  Trade- 
Mark  and  all  that  it  stands  for.  Therefore,  we  urge  all  users  of  our  Athletic 
Goods  to  assist  us  in  maintaining  the  Spalding  Standard  of  Excellence,  by 
insisting  that  our  Trade-Mark  be  plainly  stamped  on  all  athletic  goods  which 
they  buy,  because  without  this  precaution  our  best  efforts  towards  maintaining 
Standard  Qyality  and  preventing  fraudulent  substitution  will  be  ineffectual. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Articles  invariably  suffer  the  reputation  of  being 
high-priced,  and  this  sentiment  is  fostered  and  emphasized  by  makers  of 
"  inferior  goods,"  with  whom  low  prices  are  the  main  consideration. 

A  manufacturer  of  recognized  Standard  Goods,  with  a  reputation  to  uphold 
and  a  guarantee  to  protect  must  necessarily  have  higher  prices  than  a  manuf  ac- 
urer  of  cheap  goods,  w^hose  idea  of  and  basis  of  a  claim  for  Standard  Qyality 
depends  principally  upon  the  eloquence  of  the  salesman. 

We  know  from  experience  that  there  is  no  quicksand  more  unstable  than 
joverty  in  quality — euid  we  avoid  this  quicksand  by  Standard  Qyality. 


L'scd  exclusively  by  National  Lcagne,  majority  of  Minor  Leagues, 
and  by  al}  Intercollegiate  and  other  Associations  for  tlie  past 
thirty-eight  years.    Price,  $1 J25  each;  ^IS.OO  per  dozen. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 
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